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EDITORIAL NOTE. 



The thanks of the Society are due, and are hereby gratefully 
tendered, to 

Dr. Ellis, for the loan of negatives of St. George's and St. 
John's Churches, Liverpool ; 

Mr. Peet, for a donation of £z towards the cost of illus- 
trating his paper, printed in this volume ; 

Mr. Benas, for a donation of £^ towards the cost of printing 
his paper; 

Mr. Waite, for the loan of negatives to illustrate Mr. Price's 
paper ; and to 

Mr. R. D. Radcliffe, for the plate which appears as the 
frontispiece of this volume. 



The Authors of Papers are alone responsible for the facts 
and opinions in their several communications. 



An Index of Archaeological Papers published in 1898 (printed 
under the direction of the Congress of Archaeological Societies 
in union with the Society of Antiquaries) is given at the end 
of this volume. 



The present volume has been prepared for the press by 
R. D. Radcliffe, M.A., Ch. Ch. Oxford, F.S.A. Honorary 
Secretary and Editor. 
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CHESHIRE IN DOMESDAY BOOK. 
By J. Brownbiil. 

Read 30th November, 1899. 



THE study of a county in the great survey made 
by the Conqueror in 1086 may be undertaken 
from any one of a great variety of motives. So 
far as the Cheshire portion is concerned, national 
history is not touched upon except by a reference 
to the rebellion of the Welsh king, Griffith, in 
1063 ; but the subjugation of the county by Wil- 
liam in 1070 is witnessed grimly enough by the 
very general "waste" in which the manors lay 
" when the Earl received them," a "waste" from 
which they had not altogether recovered sixteen 
years afterwards. Those who are interested in 
the ancient popular government will notice that the 
various hundreds are named from some hill, or 
stone, or tree at which the "free men" assembled 
for law and judgment. The county meeting was 
probably at Chester; there are several instances in 
which its decisions are recorded, chiefly in cases 
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where the Church had lost property/ One manor 
(Dunham on the Hill) was held ^^in paragio/' which 
Mr. Beamont explains as meaning that it was divi- 
sible equally among all the children (or heirs) on 
the owner's death. Then again, the laws as to the 
city of Chester, with which the county record opens, 
and those as to the making of salt in the '' Wiches '* 
with which it closes, might each form the basis of 
a substantial treatise if they were expounded at 
length. Others will find a congenial field of study 
in the names of the English proprietors and the 
Normans who displaced them. Two of the old 
owners continued to hold, under the Earl of Ches- 
ter (Hugh Lupus), at least a part of their former 
manors^ ; in another case a son held two manors 
which his father had held before him^ ; and in other 
cases survivors of the former holders were now 
under-tenants of the new men.^ 

What I have tried to do is to arrange the manors 
under their various hundreds, and then to survey 
briefly the condition of the county, hundred by hun- 
dred. King William's commissioners must in this 
way have made their progress, though their returns 
were afterwards summarised and arranged under 
holders of land from the Bishop and Earl Hugh 
down to very small holders. Here at once is pre- 
sented to the inquirer the possibility of errors in 
the record. Mr. Beamont, in his Extension and 
Translation, has pointed out a number of these, so 
that there is no necessity for labouring the point at 

1 The Bishop claimed 2 hides in Bettisfield, ij hides and a snlthouse in 
*' Burwardestone," J hide in Tiiston ; and i hide in Eyton and another in 
Sutton (now in Denbighshire) had formerly belonged to St. Chad. St. Wer- 
Imrgh's claimed the '* fifth acre '" in Sianney, and had lost i hide in 
Burwardsley. The county also decided in the case of St. Peter's, Chester. 

2 Dunning and Uluric (lib). 

3 Game! (lib). 

4 Colbert, Edwin, Edward, Eli, Erchebrand, and Godid ; the last was a 
woman. 
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length. The King's clerks did their work in a 
business-like and orderly way, but some mistakes 
are of course inevitable, especially in the figures 
given^ ; nor can we take it for granted that the 
commissioners' rolls, from which the clerks worked, 
were absolutely perfect. 

One point in which the compilers seem frequently 
to fall into error — especially by omission^ — is that 
of the hundred in which a particular manor lay. 
The difficulty of checking this is the fact that there 
is no reason why the manors in a hundred must lie 
*' within a ring fence," as the phrase is. There 
seems to me one perfectly genuine cavSe in the 
Cheshire of 1086, in which an integral part of the 
hundred was detached from it, viz., the manor of 
Thornton-le-Moors ; this is some miles north of 
Chester, and yet is entered under Dudestan Hun- 
dred, which lay to the south of the city. A group 
of six manors apparently entered in the same 
hundred is more doubtful. Five of them (Rushton 
by Tarporley, Over, and others) are recorded at the 
end of Earl Hugh's manors in Dudestan Hundred; 
this by itself could be explained by supposing that 
the scribe had simply omitted to enter the name of 
the hundred before the first of the series, according 
to rule. But then among the manors of Gilbert 
Venables we have Alpraham, another of the group, 
also entered under Dudestan ; in this case at least 
the scribe was looking out for the name of the 
hundred, as it duly appears before the next entries 

5 For instance, we are told that in the Bishop of Chester's manor of Farn- 
don there was land for 5 ploughs, and then follows a statement of land for 7 
ploughs actually cultivated ; in this case v may have been written for x. A 
similar case occurs in the manor of Butley, near Macclesfield ; this was divided 
into two parts exactly equal, except that in one there were vii acres sown, 
and in the other xU, 

6 Note the case of the three parts of Bruge (Handbridge) ; two of them are 
recorded under "Cestre Hundred." for the third this is omitted (8a, 9a, Qn). 
It may, however, be that the 3J hides outside Chester were intended to make 
UD for deficiencies in other hundreds. 

B 2 
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— ** In Risedon Hundred — Tarporley and Wetten- 
** hall/* Of course he may have written the name 
of the hundred just one entry too late ; but as it 
stands there appears to be a confirmation of the 
former entry, so that the six manors — five of the 
Earl's and one of Gilbert Venables' — should be 
reckoned with Dudestan Hundred, though quite 
detached from it. They are, however, required for 
the assessment of the adjoining Hundred of Rise- 
don, in the midst of which they are situated. If 
the scribe did not make a double error, we have 
here a case similar to those described by Mr. 
Round in Feudal Englaiid,'^ in which **the land'' 
was said to be in one place (attached to it by 
ownership), while its **wara" or assessment was 
in another (in which it lay physically). 

Besides actual errors, there are also omissions. 
Several of these it might be possible to be sure of; 
but as some of the manors are as vet unidentified, 
one cannot dogmatise on the point. For instance, 
it is usually said that Stockport is not mentioned 
in Domesday ; it may, however, be accounted for in 
one of the unidentified manors of the Hundred of 
Hamestan. 

An essay on Domesday generally embraces a 
discussion of the meaning of **hide" and **caru- 
**cate"; I will only say that I have taken the 
**hide" to be a unit of assessment, without refer- 
ence to area, and the D.B. **car. " I have used, 
perhaps incorrectly, as equivalent to the phrase 
** land for one caruca," or plough of eight oxen. 

What seems to me a more interesting question 
is that of the date at which the assessment in hides 
was made. Domesday records the assessment, but 
gives no indication of its antiquity except in one 
case — that of Chester, at the opening of the county's 

7 Pp. 1 15-117. 
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record. Here it is stated that '* in the time of King 
''Edward'' the assessment was 50 hides. It is 
probably safe to assume that this indication applies 
generally ; that the surveyors recorded the assess- 
ments as they existed before the Conquest. It will 
be noticed further that many of the manors had 
then already been divided into several portions, 
with fractional assessments, such as lead to the 
belief that the hidation was made before the divi- 
sions. Thus Lea-by-Newbold was in three portions, 
of ^, I, and I J hides, adding up to 3 hides, a com- 
mon rating in Cheshire. Edge was in two parts, 
of J and 2j hides, again making 3 hides for the 
whole. Button was divided into three fragments, 
J hide, i|, and J virgate, making i hide. Time 
must be allowed for such subdivision, and so the 
date of the assessment must be fixed many years 
before 1066. One case seems to push it back quite 
a century ; a charter of King Edgar in 958 endows 
St. Werburgh's with lands amounting to '' 17 
*'manentes'/ (or hides), and these manors may, I 
think, without any forcing, be traced in Domesday, 
where their gross assessment is recorded as 16J 
hides, the church having apparently lost a small 
portion.^ I have not been able to find any connec- 
tion between the hides or the carucates and the 

8 The details are : — 

Charter of Edgar (958). Domesday (1066). 

1. Hodeshlid Odeslei (Hoseley, near Gresford) ... J hide. 

2 r^-ofinipa (Cavelea(Cheaveley in Huntington)... 3 ^ 

2. L^eolaniea ISahone (Saighlon) « 2 . 

^ TT .• 1 I Hunditone (Huntington) 3 » 

3. Hunl.ngUon | Bocstone (Boughlon).. .. 3 . 

TT » j Wisdelea (Lea-by-Backford) 

4- ""Pton I Crostone (Croughton) 

^ (Midesume (Middleton by Aston) ... 

5- Gaston jciistune (Clifton by Weston Point)... 

6. Barue Trosford (Trafford) 

(17 manentes) i6J » 

Leofric, Earl of Mercia, is the only recorded benefactor between Edgar 
and Earl Hugh ; perhaps his gifts include those which show fractional parts — 
e.g.^ Wcrvin i| hides, Neston | hide, Raby } hide. 



\ 
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valuations of the different manors ; and as there 
ought to be some relation between assessment and 
value, this also seems to point to the antiquity of 
the hidation. 

This assessment for the whole county amounts, 
as recorded in Domesday, to about 546 hides ; but 
as in one case (Atiscros) we are told by the record 
itself that instead of an actual igj hides there 
should really be 20 hides, it seems quite reasonable 
to assume that in other cases in which the totals 
are fractional some even number should have 
resulted. In this way it is easy to conclude that 
the normal assessment of the whole county was 
550 hides— i.^., 50 for the city of Chester, and 500 
for the rest. Round numbers like these, to be 
afterwards divided among the hundreds and then 
among the various manors, seem so natural in 
fixing these assessments, that we may have some 
confidence that these ^^normaP' figures are correct. 
The land available for cultivation amounted to just 
over 1000 carucates ; there was a large amount of 
wood and forCvSt with hays for roes and aeries of 
hawks. There were numerous fisheries, on the 
Dee and the Weaver principally, 22 mills, and of 
course many **Wiches'' and salthouses for one 
of the characteristic industries of the county. 

The population recorded amounts to 1701 for 
the agricultural portion ; and if w^e add 250 or 260 
for the burgesses dwelling in the geldable houses 
of the city of Chester, we have a total of about 
2000. This, it must be borne in mind, is the 
**unfree'' population, more or less bound to the 
service of the lords of the various manors. Above 
these were the Bishop, the Earl and his *'men'' 
and their under-tenants, who number about 70 ; 
the exact number is uncertain, because there is no 
means of identifying all the various Williams and 
Roberts, to say nothing of the unnamed ** men *' or 
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** knights'* who held manors. Out of the clerical 
population only 26 priests are mentioned, but there 
must have been far more. For example, not one 
is mentioned at Chester, though there were the 
great churches of St. Werburgh and St. John to 
be served, besides one or more parish churches. 
Women are scarcely mentioned ; in all only 5 
** ancillae,'' or maids, are entered in the popula- 
tion. Allowing for wives and families, we may 
perhaps estimate the population of Cheshire in 
1086 at about 9000, and add some 1500 or 2000 
to this as the number of priests and people of the 
city of Chester itself. Of the recorded population 
the larger part was formed by the villeins and bor- 
dars (or cottagers), who number 1139 out of the 
1701 ; then come in about equal numbers the rad- 
mans (only found in the counties on the Welsh 
border),^ the herdsmen, '° and the serfs. There 
were 36 ** foreigners,*' who seem with the radmans 
to have been the ^* upper classes" of the rural 
inhabitants. 

We can now start on a tour of the county, 
beginning at Chester and going in a circle through 
the southern, eastern, and northern portions till 
we reach Wirral in the west, surveying the twelve 
hundreds into which Cheshire was then divided, 
each in its turn. 



9 Gonime. in rtiinitive Folk Moots (quoiing from Ellis's Introduction to 
Domesday Book)^ gives the numbers thus — Cheshire 145. Shropshire 167, 
Worcester 33, Hereford 24. With the racimans (rede-men, or councillors) 
are usually classed the radechenistri (rede-kenners ?), who occur thus — 
Gloucestershire 137, Hampshire 5, Berkshire l, Hereford 47, Worcester 3, 
and Shropshire 3. Another derivation makes radman = riding-man. 

10 The herdsmen (bovarii) when they occur have, as a rule, a fixed relation 
to the *'car." (i e. plough, for plough team or plough land); thus we read 
*'i car. in dem.esne and 2 herdsmen," " ii car. and 4 herdsmen," and so on. 
These men therefore probably acted as ploughmen, one holding the plough 
(of full size) and another guiding the team of oxen. An entry like "half car. 
"and I herdsman" is explained by the old illuminations, which show one 
man as able to guide a small plough with two oxen. 
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Beginning, therefore, with 

CESTRE HUNDRED, 

we find that it consisted of the city of Chester, 
properly so called — within the walls — together with 
a few suburban manors which were rated with the 
city, viz., Newton and Redcliff to the north-east 
and east, and Handbridge, Overleigh, and Nether- 
leigh to the south across the Dee. The name 
*' Redcliff seems to have disappeared from popular 
usage, but the red-sandstone cliff, on which St. 
John's Church stands, explains the name. This 
church was then the cathedral, and so we find in 
Domesday that part of Redcliff was **the Bishop's 
** burgh." Chester was not a **free city;*' it passed 
at the Conquest from the Earls of Mercia to the 
Earls of Chester, and the Bishop had certain rights 
of toll or fine. In the time of King Edward it was 
assessed at 50 hides, and had 431 houses ratable; 
its inhabitants included seven moneyers or coiners, 
and twelve judges or ** lawmen '* bound to attend 
the hundred court. Earl Hugh found it greatly 
wasted : the 431 houses had been reduced to 226 ; 
but by the time of the survey there had been some 
recovery, though the number of houses remained 
the same. The Bishop had 56 houses ratable ; St. 
Werburgh's and St. John's 13 and 8 respectively, 
free of all custom. One house belonged to the 
manor of Dunham MavSsey, and 37 of the burgesses 
were attached to the manors outside the city. 

A curious claim was made by Robert of Rhudd- 
lan. He said that the land on which St. Peter's 
Church stood — i.e,, in the very centre of the city — 
was ** teinland," belonging to a manor outside the 
city. The county rejected this claim ; but what- 
ever may have been the foundation for it, it is 
known that Robert had already (1081) given this 
church, as well as that of West Kirby, to the 
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Monastery of St. Ebrulfus in Normandy. The 
suburban land was under cultivation, and the only 
point that calls for notice is that the three separate 
carucates in Handbridge correspond with an assess- 
ment of one hide. This does not mean that one 
hide is equal in area to three carucates, but that a 
manor originally rated at one hide had, in course 
of time, become divided into three independent 
portions, each of which was now found to have 
land sufficient for one plough. Newton, it may be 
noted, was also rated at one hide, and had land for 
three ploughs, but it had remained undivided. 
From Chester we cross the Dee into 

ATISCROS HUNDRED, 

which corresponds roughly with the modern Flint- 
shire, though a small part is now in Cheshire. It 
takes its name from Atti's Cross (Croes-Ati) near 
Flint, the base of which remained^till last century, 
for Pennant says that he had seen it. The record 
of this hundred is divided from that of Cheshire 
proper by a blank column, and is made in three 
sections. The first, which we may call Atiscros 
proper, extends from Chester along the Dee shore 
as far as Wat's Dyke ; Atti's Cross itself is very 
near the middle. The principal manor was Ha- 
warden, where there was a church, and the whole 
was assessed in hides ; so that we have confirma- 
tion here of the statement that Wat's Dyke and 
Offa's Dyke were the boundaries of England and 
Wales, a narrow strip of neutral land being left 
between them. Beyond Wat's Dyke the second 
division of Atiscros begins, and is described under 
its principal place, Roelent — or Rhuddlan — in the 
Vale of Clwyd. The third division is the inland 
portion of Flintshire, here described under Bisco- 
pestreUf or Bistre. These two divisions, beyond the 
Dyke, had never been assessed in hides ; before the 
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Conquest they had been Earl Edwin's, and now 
Earl Hugh held them from the King, as he did all 
Cheshire ; he gave half of Rhuddlan to the Robert 
of Rhuddlan already mentioned, who held also 
many manors in Wirral ; and Bistre he gave to 
Hugh Fitz Norman or Hugh de Mara, whose suc- 
cessors are known as the Barons de Montalt, it is 
said from Mold, where their castle was. Atiscros 
proper was divided into 20 hides, as we learn from 
a note in Domesday itself, but only 19J hides can 
be obtained from adding up the assessments of the 
different manors recorded, so that some small 
holding must have escaped the King's Commis- 
sioners. There was a great deal of wood, which 
the Earl put in his forest. The population, inclu- 
ding II radmans, w^as 92. 

Leaving Atiscros, and going southward, we 
come to 

EXESTAN HUNDRED, 

lying between the Dee and Wat's Dyke, and now 
chiefly in Denbighshire. The principal manor was 
Gresford, which was assessed at 13 out of the 20 
hides of the hundred. Here we have a short his- 
torical note : ** King Edward gave all the land 
*^ beyond the Dee to King Grifin [or Grifiith] , but 
^*when the latter forfeited it [by rebellion] it was 
** restored to the bishop and the men who had 
^' previously held it." The bishop, however, does 
not seem to have re^^ained his ricrhts fullv. We 
learn that there were two mills, a fishery, a church 
(Gresford), and a fair amount of woods ; with a 
population of 45, including a priest, a radman, and 
three foreigners. The position of the ** stone " 
which gave its name to the hundred seems un- 
known, but Acton is about the centre. 

We now cross the Dee, and go eastwards into 
the great Hundred of 
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DVDESTAN. 

The manors then included in it were assessed at 
1 19 J hides, according to the Domesday record, so 
that the probable normal is 120 hides, some manor 
being under-estimated or perhaps omitted. It 
stretched from Chester southwards as far as the 
borders of Shropshire, including all or nearly all'\ 
of the detached portion of Flintshire now called 
** English Maelor,'' and from the Dee on the west 
to the Gowy and the range of Beeston and Peck- 
forton hills on the east ; thus to some extent 
answering to the modern hundred of Broxton. 
The position of the ** stone'' giving its name to 
Dudestan seems unknown." Robert Fitz Hugfh, 
Baron of Malpas, was the chief magnate of this 
district, his manors being rated at 65 hides. The 
Domesday record shows a fair amount of wood, 
especially in the southern portion ; seven mills, and 
three fisheries, one of these being the famous Eaton 
one, which yielded 1000 salmon. The land, after 
being greatly wasted, was nearly all under cultiva- 
tion again, and the population amounted to 308, with 
14 radmans, 11 foreigners, and three ** hospites,'' 
who ** had nothing.'' There was a church in the 
detached manor of Thornton-le-Moors, and priests 
are mentioned also at Bettisfield (for Hanmer) and 
Farndon. At Christleton there were two *'ancillae" 
or maids. One peculiarity of the record of this 
hundred is, that the dimensions of several of the 
manors are given ; in the rest of Cheshire, Eddis- 
bury and Cheadle or Chadkirk (D.B. *Xedde") are 
the only instances of this being done. 
Proceeding eastward again, we reach 

" The uncertainty arises chiefly from the unidentified manor of ** Burwar- 
destone," in this part of the hundred. 

I* Another hundred of the same name was (and is) adjacent to Gloucester. 
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WARMVNDESTROV HUNDRED, 

which had ahnost the same boundaries as the pre- 
sent Nantwich Hundred. The assessment amounts 
to 36^^ hides and 21 virgates, or 41! hides ; but 
this includes Puddington in Wirral, of 2j hides, so 
that the record is really short of the normal 40 by 
f hide. The omission may be Weston ; we are 
told that four manors were **berewicks** of Weston, 
and formerly held by Earl Harold — he is, of course, 
not called *' King'* in Domesday — but Weston itself 
is not further mentioned. Of this hundred more 
than three-fourths was held by William Malbedeng 
or Malbank, Baron of Nantwich ; and the hundred 
itself, not its separate manors, was valued at 40s. 
The whole was very well wooded ; indeed, from the 
dimensions given, we may picture it as woodland, 
with little settlements every mile or two, in the 
more open portions. The inhabitants numbered 
197, among them being 4 priests, 2 foreigners, and 
20 radmans. The priests were stationed at Acton 
— two, perhaps for Acton and Nantwich — at Bar- 
thomley and at Wybunbury. The principal manor 
was Acton, formerly held by the Earls of Mercia ; 
here was the mill, and we are told that *' this manor 
*• has its pleas in the hall of its lord.'' The name 
Acton, commemorating some famous oak, has pro- 
bably a connection with the name of the hundred — 
Warmund's Tree, the ancient meeting-place for the 
free men. Though Warmund is not a common 
name it occurs in the pedigree of the old Kings of 
Mercia as that of a grandson of Woden ; a War- 
mund was Bishop of Rochester about 800, and at 
least two under-tenants of this name are mentioned 
in Domesday: one Warmund **the hunter" having 
land near Mold, and another (or several others) in 
Somerset and Dorset. 
To the north we have the hundred of 
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MILDESTVICH, 

or Middlewich, answering to the modern Northwich 
Hundred. The assessment adds up to 33 J hides, 
17 virgates, 4bovates, and 16 acres, z.^., about 38^ 
hides, again somewhat short of the normal 40. 
The value is given at 40s. Its manors were held 
by the Earl and a number of his men, two of 
whom, Richard Vernon and Gilbert Venables, were 
the original barons of Shipbrook and Kinderton, 
in this hundred, the former place lying close to 
Northwich and the latter to Middlewich, the great 
salt-making centres. An interesting exercise in the 
Domesday assessments is provided by the division 
of Sandbach and its dependencies between Earl 
Hugh and Bigot. '^ This hundred, like the last, 
was well wooded, but the land fit for cultivation 
was still, in many cases, lying waste. There were 
mills at Brereton and Witton, and a fishery at 
Shurlach. The recorded population numbers 149, 
including 4 priests, 3 foreigners, and 22 radmans. 
Churches with priests are mentioned at Davenham 
and Sandbach ; the other two priests were at New- 
bold and Newton, perhaps serving Congleton and 
Middlewich. A column and a half of Domesday 
Book is devoted to the regulations for the wiches 
in the two hundreds of Warmundestrou and Mil- 
dCvStuich. It may be noted in passing that a manor 
as far away as Claverton (by Chester) had a salt- 
house at Northwich. 

Turning eastwards again we come into 

13 The details are : - Earl IIijgh. Bigot. 

Sandbach 2iv ih. ij\'. .. = 2h. 



Occleston .... ill. 

Clive I V. 

Sutton 4h. 

Weaver...... .. I v. .. 

Wimboldsley. . .. iv. .. 



ih. ^\v. 4b. I 



= Ih. 

~ ^^• 

. 5v. 1 6a. = 3v. 4b. 1 6a. 

IV. .. = 2v. 

IV. .. = 2V. 



1. 6Jv. 1 6a. 5h. 4b. i6a. 
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HAMESTAN HUNDRED, 

stretching from north to south along the whole 
eastern boundary of the county.'^ The present 
Hundred of Macclesfield represents it in the main, 
but has gained the manor ot Northenden from 
Bucklow, and lost two manors,'^ which are now in 
Northwich Hundred. The assessment amounted 
to 26^ hides and 8 virgates, or 28I hides in all, 
pointing to a normal 30 hides. Very little of the 
land was under cultivation ; it was either lying 
waste or forest land. Being thus a good region 
for hunting, it is not surprising to find that Earl 
Hugh kept most of it in his own hands. The di- 
mensions of the different woods are given, but it 
would require great skill and patience to make them 
fit in on the map. For instance, the wood in the 
manor of Adlington is given as 16J miles long by 
3 broad ; this would take up two-thirds of the 
whole eastern boundary of the county, the remain- 
der being filled by the woods of Tintwistle and 
Werneth, together about 10 miles long by 3 broad. 
As might be expected the population was scanty, 
numbering only 60, among them being i foreigner 
and 8 radmans. No church or priest is mentioned, 
but there was a mill at Macclesfield, to which 
manor the ** third penny" of the hundred pertained. 
The value of the hundred had fallen from 40s. to 
IDS. Mr. Earwaker {East Cheshire), says that no 
place called **Hamstan'' is now known in the 
district ; perhaps it was in the central manor of 
Hameteberie or Henbury. There is, however, a 
Muthill in the township of Marton, in the south- 
west. 

14 A wapentake of a similar name (Hamenstan or Hamelestan) occupied 
the north or adjacent part of Derbyshire. 

15 Kermincham and Cranage, the latter a "herewick" (apparently of 
Marton). 
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Having thus reached the eastern limit of the 
county we will turn back through what is now the 
Hundred of Bucklow, between the Mersey to the 
north and the Weaver and Peover Eye to the south. 
In 1086 this was divided into two hundreds, the 
eastern half being called 

BOCHELAV, 

now the name of the whole. This is the onlv case 
(except Chester, of course) in which the Domesday 
name of the hundred has come down to our time. 
Bucklow is a hill near Rostherne, about three miles 
north of Knutsford. This hundred was assessed 
at 18 hides, 6 virgates, and 7 bovates, a little over 
the probable normal of 20 hides, so that one or 
two manors may be included with it, although their 
assessment properly belongs to neighbouring hun- 
dreds. The boundaries (except the Mersey) are 
not very distinct, and this may have led to some 
confusion. The land was nearly all lying waste ; 
there was a good deal of wood ; the manors were 
poor and much subdivided. The chief man here 
was Hamo de Masci, Baron of Dunham Massey, 
The recorded population is 71, including 3 priests, 
a ** thane,'' 2 foreigners, 4 radmans, and 2 maids. 
There were four churches— at Bowdon (where also 
was the mill), Lymm, High Legh, and Northenden. 
Westward we find the other half of the present 
Bucklow Hundred, then called 

TVNENDVNE, 

and later Haltonshire, from the great manor of 
Halton, near Runcorn, the seat, in 1086, of William 
Fitz Nigel, Baron of Halton, the dominating per- 
sonage of the district. The position of Tunendune 
is unknown, but Duntune (now Dutton) may have 
some relation to it. The assessment was 26 hides, 
6J virgates, or less than 28 hides out of the pro- 
bable normal of 30 hides. Some of the land here 
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was waste, and there was a fair amount of wood ; 
but this hundred shows a decided improvement on 
the whole, the valuation of the manors having 
increased in 20 years from £6 to ;^ii. There were 
2 priests in Halton — perhaps serving Runcorn and 
Daresbury — and another at Great Budworth ; at 
this place there was a mill, a second being at Aston, 
The population numbered 109, including 6 fisher- 
men and 9 radmans. Among the peculiarities of 
the hundred may be noted the statement that of 
the 10 hides of Halton itself, 5 were geldable and 
5 were not. We are also told that ** a servant of 
** the Earl's*' had a carucate of land here which 
had never been ** hided/' Another peculiarity is 
that the Earl of Mercia does not seem to have had 
any manors in either Bochelau or Tunendune in 
1066. 

Turning southward and crossing the Weaver, we 
enter the present Hundred of Eddisbury, which 
was then divided into two by a line drawn (in the 
main) easterly from Traflford on the Gowy to Over 
on the Weaver. The northern half was then 
known as 

ROELAV HUNDRED, 

from the hill still called Ruloe, about two miles 
west of Weaverham. Earl Hugh retained almost 
all in his own hands, his manors being rated at 
35J out of 40 hides of the hundred. His love of 
hunting again asserted itself, and he turned several 
of the waste manors into forest, the nucleus of the 
great forest of Delamere. Apart from this a fair 
amount of land was again under cultivation ; there 
were 4J fisheries, and two mills — these being at 
Frodsham and Weaverham. At these places also 
were the two churches, each with a priest ; and 
the ** third penny" of the hundred belonged to 
Frodsham. The population, numbering 113, in- 
cluded two smiths, five radmans, and one maid. 
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Proceeding still further south, we enter 

RISEDON HUNDRED. 

It might be supposed that the name is derived 
from the manor of Rushton, which lies near the 
centre ; but the form of the two names is quite 
different in Domesday (Rusitone v. Risedon or 
Riseton), and we are reduced to the supposition 
that the hundred took its name from some central 
hill. The assessment amounts to 42J hides, but 
this includes the Bishop^s manor of Burton (3 
hides), all or part of which probably lay in Wirral ; 
so that no doubt the normal hidation was 40, like 
the other central hundreds — Roelau, Mildestuich, 
and Warmundestrou. Like these also it was well 
wooded, and had a fair amount of land under cul- 
tivation. There were two mills at Barrow. No 
church is mentioned, but there was a priest at 
Bunbury and another at Burton, the latter pro- 
bably in Wirral. The population numbered 127, 
among them being two foreigners and fifteen 
radmans. • 

Turning westward again and crossing the Gowy 
at Tarvin, we enter the last of the hundreds, 

WILAVESTON, 

represented by the peninsula of Wirral, bounded 
on the east and south-east by the Gowy and by 
the city of Chester and (approximately) the old 
Roman road leading eastward. The boundary, 
however, does not quite touch this road. The 
assessment amounts to 94^ hides and 4 bovates. 
These 4 bovates are in Pool, and as the adjoining 
Hooton is rated at if hides, it seems obvious that 
these are formed from an older manor rated at 2 
hides. There are several ways of explaining the 
small difference between if hides + 4 bovates and 
2 hides, but from an omission in the description of 
Pool it seems probable that this should read 
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*' There is J hide geldable ; there is land for 4 
** oxen," &c., instead of ** There is land for 4 oxen 
** oreldable.'* Hence we have an assessment for 
the hundred of exactly 95 hides, 5 hides short of 
the normal. But Puddington, which in Domesday 
is attributed to Warmundestrou, is rated at 2j 
hides ; and if the Bishop's Burton, included in 
Risedon Hundred, belong in part to Wirral, we 
have the whole deficiency accounted for, and the 
complete 100 hides appear. The Bishop had a 
Burton by Tarvin, which is in the Hundred of 
Risedon, but is only a small place, and another 
Burton in Wirral, somewhat larger than Pudding- 
ton in area. Now Puddington is rated at 2 J hides, 
and Burton at 3 hides ; it looks, therefore, as if 
the Bivshop then regarded his two Burtons as one 
manor, perhaps worked by the same **boor'' or 
farmer, and so returned them as in Risedon Hun- 
dred along with his large manor of Tarvin.'^ If 
this be so we should have to divide them, assigning 
2\ hides for the Burton in Wirral, and \ hide for 
the Burton by Tarvin ; but this of course must 
remain doubtful. The points which I wish to 
bring into special notice are — (i) that the descrip- 
tion of Wirral in Domesday is complete — 100 hides, 
more rather than less ; and (2) that Burton and 
Puddington are both reckoned in other hundreds. 
Leaving this subject to complete our survey of the 
hundred, we find that P2arl Hugh himself held a 
dominating position with his two great manors ot 
Eastham and Upton (by Chester) ; and that he 
assembled round him many of the other great 
tenants ; Gilbert Venables, the chief one missing, 
being replaced by Robert of Rhuddlan, whom we 
met before in Atiscros, at the other side of the Dee. 

16 Burton, however, is separated from Tarvin in Domesday Book ; it comes 
last of the Bishop's manors, as if there liad been some difficuhy about it. 
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There was very little wood, only two manors (Pren- 
ton and Mollington) having any ; there were mills 
at Prenton and Bromborough ; and four priests are 
mentioned, serving, as is usually supposed, Brom- 
borough, Bebington, Woodchurch, and Neston. 
The land was mostly under cultivation, and there 
were seven fisheries, six on the Dee and one on 
the Mersey or Gowy (Stanney), so that this form 
of industry was not neglected. The population 
was much larger than in the other hundreds ; it 
reached 405, including 23 radmans and as many 
as twelve foreigners. These last seem to me to 
centre round Frankby. I believe this township 
was then in Landican manor, which is credited 
with four foreigners, and there were two at Greas- 
by and one at Caldy ; so that seven of the twelve 
are clearly fixed in the neighbourhood, and it will 
be found on examination that the others are not 
far away. 

We will now return to the case of Burton and 
Puddington. We have seen that both are in 
Domesday reckoned in other hundreds ; as they 
form one parish, this common fate confirms the 
belief that in this instance we have no mistake of 
the scribe, but an accurate statement of the facts. 
The manors were in Wirral and were assessed 
there, but for some reason not known to us they 
were attached to other hundreds. Other links are 
not wanting. The church at Burton is dedicated 
to St. Nicholas ; this is not an uncommon dedica- 
tion, but it so happens that the only other ancient 
church in Cheshire so dedicated is at Nantwich — 
SS. Mary and Nicholas. Ulfric was the possessor 
of Puddington in 1066 ; the same man, or others 
of the same name, held various manors in the 
county, and it is noticeable that an Ulfric was in 
that year possessor of Wistaston, which lies next 
to Nantwich. This is the next manor to Willaston, 

c 2 
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and next to this again is Wybunbury, the f 

Bishop's manor in Warmundestrou Hundred. 
Thus we have the Bishop and an Ulfric neigh- 
bours at Burton and Puddington, and at Wybun- 
bury and Wistaston, and in each case a Willaston k 
is adjacent. But here a difference comes in. The 
name of the hundred, Wilaueston, is repeated 
many times in Domesday, but is always spelt the 
same way — there is never a final e ; and thus it 
ranges itself by the side of Dudestan and other 
hundreds whose names are probably derived from 
great stones, which were the meeting-places of 
the men of the hundreds. Further, Willaston in 
Wirral is not named in Domesday, but the manor 
is there, as Mr. Irvine has pointed out, under the 
name of Edelaue or Hadlow, a name which the 
railway companies have done their best to revive 
by calHng their station Hadlow Road. Further, it 
is against the analogy of the Cheshire Domesday 
that a homestead or village should give a name to 
the hundred. On these three grounds, therefore, 
we may conclude that the meeting-place of the 
men of this hundred was a stone of some kind 
erected by a Witlaf or Wiglaf, or by his followers 
to commemorate him ; and that the village which 
grew up near the spot after the Conquest took the 
name of this stone, the old name of the manor 
being in time forgotten. The Willaston near 
Nantwich, however, — Wilauestune— has the final e 
which appears in every case in the county where 
-tune or -tone represents the old -tun, or lord's 
abode. The whole seems to me to point to a time 
when some great lord named Witlaf, of Willaston 
near Nantwich, owned also the manor of Pudding- 
ton in Wirral, and chose to attach it to the hundred 
in which he dwelt ; wishing to honour St. Chad or 
St. Nicholas or both, he gave half his Wirral 
manor (known as the Burton) and part also of his 
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Nantvvich one to the Bishop ; that the other half 
of the former and a part of the latter descended to 
an Ulfric who was living in 1066 ; and that his 
name is preserved by the two Willastons — Witlaf's 
stone in Wirral, and Witlaf's tun in Nantwich. 
A Withlaf or Wiglaf of sufficient importance to 
do this is known to history ; he was the last of the 
Kings of Mercia, and ruled (under King Egbert) 
from 825 to 837. Whatever may be thought of 
this speculation, it is at least interesting to see 
how there may really be a connection between the 
two Willastons. 

The other point on which I should like to touch 
is, that the description of this Hundred of Wila- 
ueston, or Wirral, is complete ; the full 100 hides 
can be accounted for. Here we are met by the 
difficulty that the local histories say of various 
manors : ** not mentioned in Domesday,'* **omitted 
** in Domesday,'* or the like. ** Not mentioned,'' 
however, is not the same as ** not accounted for." 
Which are these manors ? We have Irby, Bidston, 
Tranmere, Backford, and several others. They 
are not named ; how can they be accounted for ? 
Backford, as Ormerod says, was in 1086 a portion 
of the manor of Upton by Chester, where we read 
that ** Hamo had § hide ;" Irby was no doubt part 
either of Caldy or Thurstaston ; the others belonged 
to the great manor of 

ESTHAM, 

held by the Earls of Mercia in former times and 
by the Earls of Chester afterwards. This manor 
was assessed at 22 hides, more than one-fifth of 
the whole hundred ; and however much our ances- 
tors' ideas of rating may have differed from ours, 
they were reasonable men, and must have rated a 
large and rich property more highly than a small 
and poor one, and in the case of agricultural pro- 
perties in the same district, area has a great deal to 
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do with rating. Hence we might expect to find the 
manor of Eastham stretching over about one-fifth 
of the surface, or something like 14,000 acres. 
Thus Eastham and Bromborough together, less 
than 3000 acres, are quite inadequate. If, however, 
we take in the unnamed manors on the Mersey side 
of Wirral — the Bidston group, Tranmere, Brim- 
stage, Whitby, and Great Stanney or Stoke — we 
obtain an ample area. Reading on in Domesday, 
we learn that the land was sufficient for 22 ploughs. 
The Earl retained part in his own hands and part he 
divided among six or seven of his knights, thus : — 
** In demesne are two carucates and 4 serfs : and 
** 14 villeins and 10 bordars with six carucates; here 
** is a mill, and there are 2 radmans and a priCvSt.*' 
Here we have Eastham and Bromborough fully 
accounted for, and probably such outlying ifarms as 
Childer Thornton. But the record goes on : — **0f 
** the land of this manor Mundret has 2 hides, Hugh 
** 2 hides, William i hide, Hamo 7 hides, Robert i 
** hide, Robert [the same, or perhaps another] \ hide, 
** and Walter ^hide'' — 14 hides rating out of the 22, 
with a valuation of ;^5 12s. against the Earl's £^. 
The EarPs portion, therefore, was relatively more 
valuable, as compared with the assessments. Of 
these six (or seven) knights Hamo is the most dis- 
tinctive name ; there can be no reasonable doubt 
that he is the Hamo Masci elsewhere mentioned 
in the survey, and this at once shows us that the 
Bidston manors — Bidston, Claughton, Birkenhead, 
Moreton, and Saughall Massie— are those intended 
by the **7hides'' here given as his holding in 
Estham. The Walter is probably Walter Vernon, 
brother of the Baron of Shipbrook, but we have 
no clue to his J hide ; though his heir was, a few 
years later (1093), a benefactor to St. Werburgh's, 
on it« transformation into a monastery. There 
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were several Hughs holding lands in Cheshire in 
1086, but the one here meant is probably Hugh 
de Mara, and Brimstage and Oxton will be the 
** 2 hides " he held, for a little later we find both of 
these held from the Barons Montalt, the heirs of 
Hugh de Mara. Brimstage continued to be a part 
of the parish of Bromborough, so there can be no 
difficulty in this case ; but Oxton was in Wood- 
church parish, which seems to cut it off from 
Eastham. However, the record is plain enough, 
however we explain the fact that Oxton was in the 
parish of Woodchurch but in the manor of Est- 
ham. The William is probably William Malbank, 
and Whitby may be the i hide, for he gave this 
manor to St. Werburgh^s soon after ; or it may be 
the two-thirds of Tranmere, afterwards part of the 
Malbank property. I do not know whether the 
Roberts can be identified ; one has to choose be- 
tween Robert Fitz Hugh, Robert of Rhuddlan, and 
Robert the Cook, all holders in Wirral ; here there 
seems to be no certain clue. Soon after Domesday 
survey was made Robert of Rhuddlan was killed in 
fighting with the Welsh, and being without heirs 
his manors fell to the Earl, who gave them to 
others. Thus the Barons of Halton are found 
possessed of Robert's manor of Wallasey. The 
same Barons of Halton, Mr. Irvine informs me, 
also held one-third of Tranmere ; they may have 
received it in the same way, as successors of Robert 
of Rhuddlan, who would thus be identified as the 
Robert who held J hide of the lands of Estham. 
The Barons of Malpas do not seem to have held 
any manor that can explain this entry. The Mun- 
dret who held 2 hides must have been a man of 
some note, and much trusted by the Earl, but he 
seems to have died without leaving heirs, so that 
his possessions in the manor of Estham cannot 
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be traced. He had formerly held the city of Chester 
from the Earl for £yo and a mark of gold, and had 
farmed all the pleas of the county for £^o and a 
mark of gold. This is referred to as past and gone 
in Domesday, but in 1086 he still held not only the 
2 hides in Estham, but also i hide in Upton and 
half of Bartington (near Halton) ; also the manor 
of Chowley, as undertenant to Robert Fitz Hugh, 
and part of Ellesmere, under Roger of Montgomery, 
in the neighbouring Shropshire. As his name does 
not occur in the Charter of St. Werburgh's, he 
probably died before 1093. 

Here, then, we see that in 1086 the great manor 
of Estham stretched from Saughall Massie, 
bounded by Bidston Moss and Wallasey Pool and 
then by the Mersey, all the way to the marshes at 
the mouth of the Gowy, the eastern boundary of 
the hundred. Several manors — such as Storeton 
and Poulton Lancelyn — had already been cut off 
from it, and others, like Bidston, were ready for 
separation ; but it was still great enough to point 
back to the time when the lord of the manor of 
Bromborough ruled over the whole of the Mersey 
shore of Wirral. The parochial boundaries give 
some testimony in support. Bromborough is the 
mother church ; in 1093 Bebington is still a 
**capella'' only, and Eastham had not advanced 
beyond this status even in 1291 ; if, then, we take 
the three parishes together as the original Brom- 
borough, the corresponding manor must have 
stretched at least from Tranmere to Ellesmere 
Port. The early history of Bidston and Stoke is 
not known, so that we cannot here find either con- 
firmation or refutation of the extent of the ancient 
manor, represented, in a somewhat shrunken state, 
by the Estham of Domesday Book. 
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ESTHAM. 

(22 hides ; 22 carucates.) 

The Earl's Portion (8 hides ; in demesne 2 car. and 4 serfs, 
and 14 villeins and 10 bordars have 6 car. There 
is a mill ; also 2 radmans and a priest.) — 

Eastham acres 1205 

Bromborough „ 1525 

Childer Thornton „ 723 

^Higher Bebington „ 893 

*Netherpool „ 449 



William [Malbank] (i hide) Tranmere (J) ... 
Hamo [de Masci] (7 hides) Bidston 

Birkenhead 

Claughton 

Moreton 

Saughall Massie 



Walter [Vernon] (^ hide)... Not ascertained 



4795 



His Men's Portion (14 hides ; in demesne 4 car. and 8 herds- 
men, and 22 villeins, 11 bordars, 5 radmans, and 
2 foreigners have 9 car.) — 

Mundret (2 hides) *Whitby acres 1230 

H ugh [de M ara] (2 hides) . . . Brims tage 

Oxton 





802 


1814 




1689 


700 


>1 


543 
436 




•> 


1 193 




>» 


930 





4791 



Robert [of Rhuddlan] (J hide)— 

Tranmere (i) ... „ 343 

Do. Do. (i hide) — 

'■'Great Stanney... „ 947 
'•'Stanlow „ 253 



1200 



* Conjectural. 14873 
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BRIEF HISTORICAL NOTES 

ON THE CHURCHES OF 

ST. GEORGE and ST. JOHN, LIVERPOOL. 

By Henry Peei, F.S.A. 

Read March 2od, 1S99. 



THE "Liverpool City Churches Act, 1897," 
which received the Roval Assent on the 
15th day of July, 1897, enacts (infer alia) that — 

On the first day of July, 1898, or on such earher date as, in 
the case of either church, may be fixed by tlie Lord Bishgp, the 
Churches of Saint George and Saint John respectively shall be 
closed for divine service. 

In accordance with this provision, divine service 
was held for the last time in the Church of St. 
George on Sunday, December 26th, 1897 ; and 
in the Church of St. John on Sunday, March 
27th, 1898. Both churches are now closed and, 
in accordance with the next clause of the Act, 
will very shortly be taken down. The Act says — 

On the closing for divine service of each of the said churches 
pursuant to this Act, the building of that church . . . shall 
be . . . vested in trustees, upon the trust and for the purpose 
that the trustees shall, within two years from the passing of this 
Act,' take down and remove the said churches respectively. 

The sites occupied by both these churches 
are, commercially, of considerable value, and the 
prospect of securing them as ** open spaces," 
or for the use of the municipality, undoubtedly 
facilitated the passing of the bill and had some 
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effect in silencing opposition on the part of 
those citizens who view with suspicion the 
application of public money for the purpose of 
compensating the holders of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. In reference to the sites it is enacted — 

That the sites of the Churches of Saint George and Saint 
John, and of the churchyard of Saint John, shall, on and after 
the passing of this Act, be vested in the Corporation for an 
estate in fee simple in possession freed and discharged from all 
ecclesiastical trusts, uses, purposes, obligations, and disabilities 
whatsoever, so that the Corporation shall be at liberty, after the 
removal of each of the said churches respectively, to use and 
apply the said sites or any part thereof for any city or street 
improvement or other public purposes, but not for any com- 
mercial purpose. 

The near future will, therefore, witness the 
complete disappearance of both these buildings ; 
but in neither case will this be any loss to 
architectural art, although something may be 
said in favour of the tower and spire of the 
Church of St. George. 

The style and arrangement of both edifices 
unmistakeably evince the age in which they were 
built and the purpose for which they were 
intended. The one is a mere caricature of 
classic architecture, and the other the embodi- 
ment of bastard Gothic in its most debased 
form. The ecclesiastical principle which guided 
ancient builders, and which, happily, in the last 
half of the present century, has again influenced 
the designs of church architects, is conspicuous 
by its absence in these doomed churches, which 
are simply galleried preaching places. At the time 
these buildings were erected, the idea that a 
church is essentially a praying place ^ and should 
be so arranged that the sacraments could be 
worthily celebrated, was entirely lost sight of. 
They were built and arranged internally on 
exactly the same principle as a theatre — to hold 
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the greatest number of persons in the smallest 
possible space, so that every individual should 
have a full and uninterrupted view of the pulpit, 
which, in both churches, was originally of that 
pattern commonly known as a ** three-decker.** 
Perhaps it is needless to add that in the upper- 
most story of this massive piece of furniture 
the principal performance took place. In both 
churches, separate enclosed lidless boxes (com- 
monly called pews) were constructed for the 
exclusive and luxurious accommodation of such 
of the parishioners as could afford to pay for 
them. The Corporation records supply abundant 
evidence that these boxes were regularly bought 
and sold like other property, and to emphasize 
the sense of proprietorship, locks and bolts were 
placed on the pew doors in order that no one 
but the owner (so-called) should have entrance. 

I shall not attempt to describe the architectural 
features of these two churches. The excellent 
and artistic photographs which Dr. J. W. Ellis 
has taken give a far better idea of their appear- 
ance and internal arrangement than any verbal 
description ; nor is it my intention to reprint to 
any great extent the numerous references to the 
building work which are to be found scattered 
through the municipal records. Many of these 
are printed in extenso in Picton's Memorials, and 
also in his Municipal Archives. I shall give 
important dates and a few of the more important 
notices. 

ST. George's church. 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, 
the necessity for further church accommodation 
in the rapidly increasing town was very apparent, 
and on the 17th March, 1714, the question first 
came before the council for consideration. It 
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was decided to apply for an Act of Parliament 
to build a new church on the site of the castle. 
An Act was obtained the following session, but 
nearly two years elapsed before any further steps 
were taken. The delay in proceeding was, no 
doubt, due to the fact that the council had more 
serious business on hand in defending the town 
during the memorable rebellion of 17 15. They 
evidently thought the protection of the bodies 
of the inhabitants of paramount importance, 
leaving the means for saving their souls to a 
more convenient season. 

The rebellion having been effectually quelled, 
the next move took place in the month of 
February, 17 17, when the tenants in the round 
tower of the castle had notice served on them 
to remove, and the ground was ordered to be 
levelled with all convenient speed, the council 
being of opinion that ** it will be proper, to 
erect the church there.'* . \ 

Considerable expense had been incurred by 
the inhabitants in fortifying the town against 
the rebels, and the question as to whether this 
was to be a local or imperial charge was 
engaging attention, and led to further delay. 
In this incident we are reminded that history is 
continually repeating itself. Those who, to-day, 
are engaged in municipal, parochial, or educa- 
tional work, know something of the continual 
strife and contention which exists between local 
representative boards and Government departments 
as to the amount which shall be granted from 
the o^eneral taxation of the countrv towards the 
relief of the burdens of local ratepayers. 

If the money expended on the fortifications 
could be recovered from the imperial exchequer, 
it was the intention of the council to devote it 
towards the building of the new church; and we 
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find, under date May 14th, 17 18, the following 
minute : — 

Ordered that tlie 'I'own Clerk goe to London to sollicite the 
obtaining the charge of the Fortifications att the time of the late 
Rebellion, and that the Corp" bear the charge of his journey, 
and that what moneys shall be obtained shall be applyed towards 
the building of the new intended church. 

With what success the Town Clerk's mission 
was attended I am not able to say, but the 
records clearly show that before a single stone 
of the church was laid a dispute arose as to 
the ** setting and letting" of the seats, and 
that the opinion of the Recorder had to be taken 
to settle what powers were invested in . the 
Corporation to deal with them. 

Although the council had obtained their parlia- 
mentary powers,, matters remained stationary for 
several years, and it was not until the 15th April, 
1725 (ten years after the passing of the bill), that 
the work was seriously taken in hand. 

The following extracts from. the records give us 
an accurate view of the proceedings: — 

1725, April 15.— An lOstimate and sev~all Plans of a New 
Church to be Erected in the late Castle, upon that part where 
the Old Great Towtr now stands and the Stone JJuildings 
adjoining, which is thought to be the most proper place, being 
now laid before this councill by Mr. Thos. Steers and Mr. James 
Shaw. And this Councill haveing taken the same into con- 
sideration, and being very desirous to promote so pious a work, 
being now much wanted, and with all possible speed to Erect a 
convenient church. with a proper Spire-Steeple, Doe agree that a 
churi h be there built and a Spire-Steeple att the West end and 
an Alcove for a Chanccll at the East End, and in order to carry 
on and perfect the same, It is now order'd that a Coniiitee be 
pppointed to agree with workmen and Contract for the Building 
thereof, and a Comittee is now appointed, viz. : — Mr. Mayor, the 
Baylives, all the Aldermen, Mr. I'hos. Steers, and Mr. James 
Shaw, or any five of them. 

It would appear that the decisions of this 
Committee did not meet with universal approval, 
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for we find that seven months later a new Com- 
mittee was appointed. The minute, under date 
November 5th, 1725, reads — 

Ordered That the walls tliereof shall be plain without Pillars 
or Pillasters, and the Windows after the same forme as in 
Mr. Shaw*s Model, and the whole to be considered further and 
by the Comittee now appointed, who are — The Mayor, the 
Aldermen, the Baylives, and Mr. Steers, and every other of the 
CoHticill that please to attend. 

There was no haste, however. The minds of 
these worthy men moved slowly when they moved 
at all, and fully six months elapsed before the 
next step was taken. The council met on June 
2nd, 1726, and we find the following minute of 
their proceedings : — 

The Comittee for Building the New Church have agree'd with 
Thos. Steers and Mr. Edw«* Litherland for Building the Walls 
and part of the Steeple— the Councill approve thereof, and order 
that a Contract be entered into and a Bond for performance, and 
that they begin immediately. 

The same council ordered that the old castle 
wall, at the top of Lord Street, be immediately 
pulled down, and the ground cleared for the 
contractors to begin. During the following nine 
years the building work slowly proceeded. One 
further extract gives us a detail of the con- 
struction. 

1729, May 7. — Ordered that the New Church in Derby Square 
be vaulted and arch'd with Brick. 'I'hat the Flaggs be gott out 
of the Delf over ag' Rob' Wilson's Ropery when and as the 
Comittee shall direct. 

In 1734 the church was fully completed and 
ready for consecration. This ceremony was per- 
formed by the Lord Bishop of Chester, on 
Thursday, August ist, the council, as patrons 
of the living, having, the previous week, appointed 
the Rev. Henry Wolstenholme to be the first 
curate or chaplain. 
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Then commenced an interminable squabble for 
the possession of the pews. From the numerous 
references to these unseemly disputes, it would 
appear that the church was very popular, and 
that the privilege of becoming the possessor of 
a pew excited keen competition amongst the elite 
of the town. Trouble of another kind, however, 
was looming ahead, and those of the parishioners 
who failed to secure seats might at least con- 
gratulate themselves on their immunity from 
danger, as, within thirty years of its erection, 
the steeple was represented to be in a ruinous 
condition ; and again, in 1776, both the roof 
and the steeple had to be extensively repaired. 
Notwithstanding this, the steeple continued to 
give trouble, and a feeling of insecurity disturbed 
the fortunate seat-holders. So threatening became 
the danger that, in 1809, it was determined to 
take it down. The work of demolition was at 
once proceeded with, and before the close of the 
year every stone, to its foundations, had been 
removed. For ten years the church remained in 
this dismantled condition. 

On March gth, i8ig, the first stone of a new 
tower and spire (the one now in existence) was 
laid by Jonathan Blundell Hollinshead, Esq., 
Mayor. This tower is 30 feet square (outside 
measurement), and the walls on the ground story 
5 feet in thickness, diminishing to 3 feet before 
the commencement of the spire, the stone forming 
the spire being about 9 inches in thickness. The 
total height, from the ground to the top of the 
spire, is 206 feet. As a piece of masonry it has 
few rivals ; and as no settlement or defect of 
any kind is perceptible, it is evidence that the 
foundations also must be of a firm character. 
Its erection cost ;fio,ioo. The design does not 
possess the same artistic merit which character- 
ized the structure it replaced. It is, however, a 
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prominent and familiar landmark, the outline, as 
seen from the river, being particularly graceful, 
adding much to the picturesque appearance of 
the view ; and from three important thoroughfares 
it forms the culminating point of the vista. 

Liverpool cannot afford to think lightly of 
sacrificing this tower, which, if not hoary with 
age or of great architectural excellence, can in 
no sense be considered an eyesore, and it marks 
an historic site. I should regret its disappearance, 
and I venture to hope that the Church Trustees 
and the Corporation will be able to come to 
some arrangement whereby this substantially-built 
portion of the church may be retained. It would 
be quite possible to treat it in a similar manner 
to the tower of St. Jacques, which forms such a 
pleasing architectural feature on the south side 
of the Rue de Rivoli, in Paris. 

There are two bells, on stout framing, in the 
belfry, one measuring 4 feet 6 inches in diameter 
by 3 feet 8 inches high, the other being i foot 
9 inches in diameter by i foot 4 inches high. 

During the years 1823, 1824, and 1825, ^^e 
body of the church was practically re-built. The 
Rev. Dr. Thom was an eye-witness of this pro- 
ceeding, and he says — ** The church was re-built 
''piecemeal. Instead of throwing it down entirely 
** and then commencing the work of re-construction, 
** first one wall was taken down and then another, 
*'the renovation of the exterior thus going on 
** gradually. The end wall towards Lord Street 
**was placed several feet more to the east.'* In 
this wall it was determined to insert an east 
window, in painted glass. Sir James Picton, 
F.S.A., says — *' The commission for the design 
** was given to W. Hilton, R.A., which resulted in 
*'the picture of the Crucifixion, now in the Public 
*' Museum, from which the window was executed.'* 
The council paid the artist ;f 1000. This is hot 
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a stained glass window, but a painting on glass. 
Unhappily, it is in a very decaying condition. 
The paint is fast peeling off, and it will be almost 
impossible to remove it without occasioning still 
further effacement and the complete obliteration 
of its fine effect. The church was re-opened for 
divine service on Sunday, September nth, 1825. 

The font is worthy of notice. It has a stone 
base and pillar, with a richly-carved marble bowl 
and a very beautifully-moulded and carved cover. 

The church contains one mural tablet, which 
has been removed to St. Nicholas' Church. 

CHAPLAINS OR INCUMBENTS. 

1734. Henry Wolstenholme. 

1753. Thomas Maddock and VV. Smith (jointly), on cession of 

H. Wolstenholme. 
1771. Thomas Fishwick, on resignation of T. Maddock. 
1 7 81. George Hodson, on death of T. Fishwick. 

1784. Samuel Renshaw, M.A. 

1794. T. Blundell, on resignation of S. Renshaw. 

181 2. Frodsham Hodson, D.D., on resignation of T. Blundell. 

1822. Jonathan Brooks, on resignation of Dr. Hodson. 

1829. John Boughey Monk, M.A., on cession of Jonathan 
Brooks. (He was the last incumbent appointed by the 
Corporation. The advowson was sold December 4th, 
1839, ^or ;^'7i5, to Mr. John Fletcher, who re-sold it 
to Mr. John Bramley-Moore.) 

1862, M. Fox Dudgeon, B.A., on death of John B. Monk. 

1863. James Kelly, on death of M. Fox Dudgeon. 
1892. Joseph Turner, B.A., on death of James Kelly. 

NOMINATIONS TO THE LECl'URESHIP 
OR SECOND MINISTER. 

17 71. George Hodson. 

1785. Samuel Renshaw, on resignation of G. Hodson. 
1785. T. Blundell, ,, Samuel Renshaw. 
1794. R. H. Roughsedge, „ T. Blundell. 
1796. Frodsham Hodson, „ R. H. Roughsedge. 
181 2. J. Brooks, ,, Dr. Hodson. 
1822. J. Case, „ J. Brooks. 

1825. Augustus Campbell, ,, J. Case. 

1829. T. G. Leigh, on cession of Augustus Campbell. 

Revs. Wolstenhome, Maddock, G. Hodson, Renshaw, Rough- 
sedge, Brooks, and Campbell, were all subsequently Rectors of 
the parish of Liverpool. 

D 2 
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THE COMMUNION PLATE. 

The communion plate was presented to St. 
George's Church by the Corporation of Liverpool. 
It is very massive, of exquisite workmanship, and 
in perfect condition ; but it belongs to that 
benighted period when the art of making good 
church plate was both lost and despised. Those 
rare specimens of the work of the ancient gold- 
smiths which have, happily, escaped the hands 
of the destroyer, and of which the county of 
Lancaster possesses not a few, always exhibit 
the same beauty and good taste, and the same 
adaptation to their several uses, which is invariably 
found in every other branch of mediaeval art. 

This plate is, of its kind, a very elaborate and 
splendid production. It weighs 313 ounces, and is 
the undoubted work of Humphrey Payne, a well- 
known London goldsmith of the period. There 
is nothing in the diocese, with the exception of 
the cathedral plate, which can compare with it ; 
and it is, therefore, much to be regretted that 
the wealth of gold and silver was not expended 
upon sacramental vessels modelled on the ancient 
patterns and in accordance with the best traditions 
of ecclesiastical art. This would have added 
immensely to its interest and artistic value. The 
hall marks indicate that it was made in the vear 
1749, each piece bearing the London Assay Office 
date-letter of that year, with the initials of the 
maker's name (h.p.), and the familiar stamps of 
the leopard's head crowned and the lion passant. 
The purchase is recorded in the Corporation 
Book of Accounts, as follows : ** 1749, March 
**22. — Mr, B ranker, for the Communion Plate^ 
'*;,f240 13s. 6d.^' It consists of eight pieces — 
two flagons, two chalices, two patens, one salver, 
and one alms dish, and is made of silver, covered 
with gold, the plating being of that description 
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technically known as ** fire-gilt,'' and the process 
of manufacture that which is commonly designated 
repoussS work. 

The flagons are jug-shaped, with lids and 
spouts, and are each capable of holding five 
pints. They are i6 inches in height, and weigh 
80 ounces and 84 ounces respectively. The bodies 
are most elaborately wrought in high relief. The 
design, which is characteristic of all the pieces, 
represents cherubs' heads issuing from clouds, 
and surrounded by rays. The lids are also 
embossed in high relief, with scroll chasing, 
and surmounted by pine-apple tops. They have 
massive scroll handles, richly chased, with a 
cherub's head as a thumb-piece. 

The chalices are loj inches in height, and 
weigh 25 ounces and 28 ounces respectively. 
One chalice retains its original lip. The bowls 
are bell-shaped, embossed in high relief, and the 
stems are beautifully ornamented with acanthus 
leaves. A beading runs round the knop ; and 
the foot, which is of circular form, has a similar 
beading, with the addition of fruit, flowers, and 
one escallop. 

The patens are quite plain, with the exception 
of an ornamental embossed rim. The depression 
of the paten exactly fits the top of the chalice, 
and when inverted, the foot serves as a handle 
to lift the cover. The bottom of the foot is 
decorated with a raised triangle and rays. The 
patens measure 7 inches in diameter, and they 
each weigh 10 ounces. 

The salver weighs 33 ounces, and measures 11 
inches in diameter. It has a foot corresponding 
with the feet of the chalices. With the exception 
of the rim, which is shaped and ornamented with 
beading and a chasing of six acanthus leaves, 
the surface of the salver is quite plain. 
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The alms dish is a truly magnificent work of 
art. It weighs 6i ounces, and measures I5f 
inches in diameter. It has a hollow rim, divided 
into six sections by an ornament of chased acan- 
thus leaves. The border is very richly decorated 
in high relief, similar in design to the flagons, 
three sections having embossed vine leaves and 
grapes. In the centre of the depression is a 
raised plain triangle, with rays. 

The Liverpool City Churches Act, 1897, directed 
that the ** church plate shall be disposed of as 
the Lord Bishop may direct or sanction." Under 
the authority thus given, this unique communion 
service has very properly been presented to the 
Parish Church of Walton-on-the-Hill, the mother 
church of Liverpool. 

ST. John's church. 

For rather more than a century this unsightly 
structure has been allowed to disfigure the land- 
scape, and it must be confessed that, as an 
example of ecclesiastical art the church of St. John 
has not a single redeeming feature. There must, 
however, have lingered in the mind of the architect 
a love of Gothic forms ; but the display, it will 
be readily admitted, is feeble and Contemptible 
in the extreme. The absence of arches, niches, 
capitals, tracery, and carving is atoned for by 
the plenitude of galleries, pews, staircases, iron 
columns, and plaster ceilings, with which the 
church abounds. Its complete disappearance will 
be a distinct gain from every point of view. The 
west aspect of St. George's Hall will be no 
longer partially concealed, and that portion of 
the city generally will be greatly improved when 
the demolition is complete. 

The church was erected under the same Acts 
(2 Geo. Ill cap. 68, and 7 Geo. Ill cap. 80) 
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as those under which St. Paul's Church was 
built. The second of these Acts recites that the 
parishioners had come to an agreement **to and 
**with the Mayor, Bailiifs, and Common Council, 
**to exchange with them a certain piece of land 
*' called *The Great Heath/ in Liverpool, belonging 
**to and part of the estate of the said Mayor, 
** Bailiifs, and Burgesses, in lieu of a certain other 
'* piece of land in Liverpool, called * Patten's 
** Garden,' belonging to the said parishioners, to 
**the intent the said piece of land called * The 
*' Great Heath,' or part of it, should be reserved 
**for a site for the said new intended Church of 
** St. John, when they should build the same." 

In 1743, a portion of the Great Heath was 
planted with hedges, to enable the inhabitants 
to dry their clothes on washing days. This use 
continued for nearly a quarter of a century, or, 
to be exact, until 1767, when the Heath was 
enclosed and consecrated as a cemetery, and a 
small chapel, called St. John's Chapel, erected, 
which was used only for reading the Burial 
Service. It stood near the Old Haymarket, at 
the bottom of St. John's Lane. In this burial 
ground, 82,491 bodies have been interred. It 
was finally closed for burials on June nth, 1865. 
From a newspaper of the day {Gore's General 
Advertiser^ Friday, June 30th, 1775) I make the 
following extract : — 

On Saturday last, June 24th, the Worshipful the Mayor, with 
the Aldermen, Bailiffs, Common Council, &c., went in procession 
to St. John's Burial Ground, and laid the first stone of the new 
intended church, on which is the following inscription : — *' Hie 
lapis positus erat septimo die ante Julii Calendas, et anno salutis 
millesimo septingentesimo septuagesimo quinto, nee non et die 
festo maxime venerando sanctissimi Johannis Baptistae, in cujus 
memoriam, hae sacrge aedes sunt pietissime dicatae, et ejusdem 
nomine reverenter nuncupatae Petro Rigby, Praetore : Johanne 
Colquitt, Jacobo Gildart, juniore, iEdilibus ; Edvardo Chaffers, 
Qulielmo Hatton, Custodibus Sacrorum." 
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It is to be hoped that this stone will not be 
broken up by the workmen (who have already 
commenced to take down the church), but that, 
when unearthed, it will be carefully preserved, 
and any relics which may have been cemented 
within it removed to a place of safety, or placed 
in the custody of the Bishop of the diocese. It 
would be fitting that the stone should be fixed in 
a prominent position in the churchyard, to mark 
the site of the church. The church is generally 
known as St, John's^ but it will be seen from 
the foregoing inscription that it was dedicated to 
God in honour of St. John the Baptist. 

During nine years the building work proceeded, 
the church being completed in 1784. In that year 
the council elected the Rev. Henry Dannett to 
be the first minister, and the Rev. Rd. Formby 
as lecturer, with the same stipend. 

LIST OF INCUMBENTS. 

Henry Dannett 1784 — 1791 



• • • • • • 



• • • • • 



1791 — 1842 
1843 — I 85 I 
1851— 1861 
1861— 1891 
1891— 1898 



Richard Loxham, B.A. ... 

William Marcus Falloon, M.A. 

William Francis Taylor, D.D. 

Thomas Whalley, B.A. ... 

Charles Henry Hamilton Wright, D.D., 

The ''Liverpool City Churches*' Act, fortunately, 
made ample provision for the safe custody of the 
register books. A new range of fire-resisting 
safes has been built by Milner, and placed in the 
vestry (under the tower) of St. Nicholas's Church, 
and in these the registers of both churches have 
been deposited. 

In the tower there are four bells, on stout oak 
framing. — 

I. 

2. ift. gin. high, by 2ft. 3in. diameter. 1818. 

3. 2ft. high, by 2ft. Sin. diameter. 1818. 

4. 2ft. 6in. high, by 3ft. 3in. diameter. 

Geo. Duddell, ) ^t wta^ ,^^ , 
Wm.CheshyrejC^-Wdns. 1724. 
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The church contains the following mural tablets, 
which, under the powers conferred by the Act, 
have this year (i8gg) been removed and fixed to 
the west wall of the nave of St. Nicholas's Parish 
Church. A marble tablet, recording the fact, has 
been fixed beneath them, and reads as follows : — 

The Eleven Monuments marked A to K were removed from 
the Church of St. John, Old Haymarket ; and the one marked 
L, from the Church of St. George, Derby Square, January, 1899." 



MEMORIAL TABLETS. 



St. John's Church. 

In Memory of Matthew Gregson, Esq., F S. A., | late of Liverpool 
and of Overton Hall, | in the County of Chester, who died on 
the I XXV September, mdcccxxiv, aged lxxv years. | In the 
relations of Husband, Father, and Friend, | He was kind, 
affectionate, and sincere in | religion | He was firmly attached 
to the I Established Church, and while pursuing antiquarian | 
Researches with no less ardour than success, | He both 
encouraged rising merit and liberally | contributed to support 
the Charitable and | Scientific Institutions of his native 
town. I John Leigh, his son, died at Cambridge, the xxii | 
November, mdcccxxiv, in the xxii year of his age. | Interred 
in Madingley Churchyard. 

Eliza Gregson, born 25th December, 1804, died ist Oct., 1829. | 
Interred in Christ Church, Southport, and | Harriet Gregson, 
born 19th Sept., 1801, died 15th Sept., 1830. | Interred at 
Caton, near Lancaster ; Daughters of the above. 

Matthew Gregson, of Normanton, Toxteth Park, son of Samuel | 
Gregson, of Caton, born 9th November, 1796, died 5th 
February, | 1876. Interred in Toxteth Park Cemetery ; 
married Anne, | daughter of Matthew and Ann Gregson, of 
St. Anne Street, Liverpool, | and Overton Hall, in the 
County of Chester, and had issue | three daughters and 
two sons. (See adjoining Tablet). 

Anne Gregson, of Overton Hall, in the County of Chester, | 
widow of Matthew Gregson, of Normanton, Toxteth Park, 
born 19th December, 1799, died 28th March, 1887. | 
Interred in Toxteth Park Cemetery. 

E. 
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Sacred to the Memory of | Jane, | The first beloved wife of Matthew 
Gregson, Esq., of this town, and Overton | Hall, in the 
County of Chester. She was the only daughter of Mr. | 
John Foster, of Liverpool, and departed this life 25th May, 
179^) I ^g^^ 26 years. She had issue by her said husband 
one son and | two daughters, to whom she proved a most 
kind and indulgent | parent. 

In Memory also of | Anne, | His second wife, who was the 
daughter of Mr. Edward Rimmer, of | Warrington, and 
grand-daughter of George Leigh, Esq., of Oughter- | ington, 
in the County of Chester. Exemplary in the discharge | of 
every Christian and relative duty, she lived beloved, and | 
died universally lamented 30th November, 1808, aged 40 
years, | leaving behind her one son and four daughters to 
deplore the | loss of the best of mothers. 

Their remains are deposited in the family vault | in this 
churchyard, and their surviving husband | has caused 
this monument to be erected as a | grateful testimony 
of that sincere respect and | affection which he bears 
to the memory of two of the | best of wives and 
most virtuous of women. 

The souls of the righteous are in the hands of God. 

Catharine, daughter of Matthew and Anne Gregson, born 4 Oct., 
1806, died Dec. 22nd, 181 2. 

B. 

In Memory of | Matthew, son of Matthew and Anne Gregson, 
of Normanton, | Toxteth Park, and Overton Hall, in the 
County of Chester, | Born 4lh July, 1833, died March 15th, 
1834. I Interred in this Churchyard. 

Samuel Leigh-Gregson. | Born 2 7lh November, 1837, died 3rd 
April, 1884. I Interred in Toxteth Paik Cemetery, 

Eliza Gregson. | Born 13th April, 1830, died 17th April, 1884. | 
Interred in Toxteth Park Cemetery. 

C. 

Sacred to the Memory of Stephen Backhouse, late of | Liverpool, 
Merchant, who died September 26th, 1804, | Aged 66 years, 
and whose remains lie interred in the | family vault on the 
north side of this Churchyard. | Plain and unaffected in his 
manners, and of the strictest | integrity, he maintained 
throughout life an unblemished reputation. | Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord. | In grateful remembrance of 
his virtues, his nephew, | Nicholas Robinson, of this town. 
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merchant, has erected this | tablet as a token of his 
unfeigned respect for the memory | of a most kind and 
affectionate uncle. 

G. 

In Memory of an affectionate and beloved father, Nicholas 
Robinson, who died at Sudley, on the | fourth day of 
February, a.d. mdcccliv, aged lxxxiv, | one of Her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace | for the County of Lancaster. 

A. 

Sacred to the Memory of Ralph Clay, Esq , late of Hackney, 
Middlesex, | who, on the 2nd of October, 1815, in the 65th 
year of his age, | closed an honourable and useful life. 
For many years he discharged with fidelity and zeal the 
duties of an arduous and active situation. He was endeared 
to all who knew him by his domestic and social virtues ; a 
tender | husband, an affectionate friend. | To record the 
remembrance of his virtues, | his disconsolate widow has 
erected this | monument. 

I. 

Erected | by a few friends in affectionate remembrance | of 
William James Burgess, who died on the | i6th day of June, 
1880, aged 20 years. | Them which sleep in Jesus | will God 
bring with Him. 

H. 



In Memoriam. 
ber, 1871, 



Thomas Henry Dunlop. | Died | i8th Septem- 
aged 23 years. | He being dead yet speaketh. 

J- 



Sacred to the Memory of James and Anne McKee, late of this par- 
ish. I With a well-grounded hope of a glorious immortality, she 
departed this | life 7th April, 181 2, in the 64th year of age, 
and he, after a | long and tedious indisposition, which he bore 
with great fortitude | and patience, resigned his spirit into 
the hands of Him who gave | it, 21st May, 1815, aged 70 
years. Their remains lie interred in | the family vault in 
this Churchyard. Impressed with a grate- | ful sense of 
their kind parental care and affection, their only | child, 
Jane Crakanthorp, has caused this tablet to be erected in | 
testimony of her filial regard and respect for the memory 
of I her dear and much-lamented parents. | The righteous 
have hope in their death. 

K. 
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Sacred to the Memory of | the Reverand Richard Loxham, B.A., 
for XXVII years Rector | of Halsall, in the County of 
Lancaster, and for 51 | years Minister of this Church. | 
li^ndeared to this congregation by an assiduous attention | to 
the duties of his sacred office, and beloved by his | friends 
for the excellencies of his private character. | He departed 
this life X May, 1843, ^ged 81 years. | Also | of Anne, his 
wife, I who died xxviii January, 1840, aged 67 years, I having 
exemplified through life | the virtues | which adorn the 
Christian wife and mother. | Their remains are interred in a 
vault at the eastern part of | this Churchyard. 

F. 

Sacred | to the Memory of Sarah, the beloved wife of Robert 
McKee, who departed | this life the i5lh day of December, 



1835, aged 63 years. Her 



remains lie interred in the 



family vault in this Churchyard. | Exemplary in the discharge 
of every Christian and relative duty, | she lived beloved, 
and died universally lamented, and her husband | has caused 
this monument to be erected as a grateful testimony | of 
sincere respect and affection to the memory of one of the 
best of wives and the most virtuous of women. | Also | to 
the Memory of the above-named Robert McKee, who 
departed this life on the 26th day of December, 185 1, aged 
83 years. | Also | of Eliza McKee, daughter of the above, 
who departed this hfe on the | 30th day of December, 185 1, 
aged 48 years. | Also | Jane Bulmer, last surviving daughter 
of Robert and Sarah McKee, who | departed this life on 
the 13th day of February, 1863, ^g^^ 54 years. 

D. 



St. George's Church. 

Sacred to the Memory of | Alice Taylor, | who departed this life 
on the 1 6th of December, | mdcccxxiii, in the 79th year of 
her age. | Filial love has raised this tablet to cherish the | 
remembrance of a truly tender and affectionate parent. 

L. 




RECORDS OF THE JEWS IN LIVERPOOL, 

By B. L, Betias, J.P. 



Read i6ih November, 1899. 



SOME yeans ago, the late Sir James Picton, the 
eminent local archaeologist, and author of the 
Memorials of Liverpool^ urged me to supply him 
with information as to the records of a Jewish 
community existing in Liverpool about the middle 
of the last century. He was prompted to this 
enquiry by the fact that, in excavating beneath 
some structures situated between Derby Street and 
Cumberland Street, at the corner of Whitechapel, 
with which he had become professionally connected 
in his capacity as architect, he came across a few 
tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions. Sir James 
was not unacquainted with Hebrew, but the inscrip- 
tions were so much obliterated that he was unable 
to decipher them. He intended to preserve these 
relics in our local museum ; a careless^workman, 
however, had either broken them up or immured 
them in a wall. Despite all endeavours, they 
could not again be found. 
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Picton thus refers to this incident in the second 
volume of his Memorials of Liverpool^ p. 195 : — 

Hard by, on the south side of Cumberlajid Street, stood a 
small Jewish synagogue, the first erected in Liverpool. It is 
said to have been built by some German Jews, about the middle 
of the last century. There must have been a small cemetery 
attached, as fragments of tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions 
have been found in the neighbourhood. It has been stated that 
the Hebrew congregation removed to Frederick Street in 1794, 
but the building remained standing for some time afterwards. It 
is shown in the map of 1796, but at the time of Harwood's large 
survey [1803] it had disappeared. 

I directed my efforts to find traces of this early 
settlement, and consulted a Mrs. Hannah Chap- 
man, then in her ninetieth year. Mrs. Chapman 
was born in Liverpool in 1795, was exceptionally 
well informed, and, for the period in which she 
lived, must have had a fairly liberal education. 
Yet she knew nothing of the existence of such a 
synagogue : a building in Turton Court being her 
earliest recollection of a meeting-house for Jewish 
worship. 

My interest in the early memorabilia of my 
community had been awakened. With oral tra- 
ditions that I could collect from a few of the oldest 
survivors, and the scanty records and archives of 
the Old Hebrew Congregation, very difficult to 
decipher, I contributed, about twenty years ago, 
at the request of some esteemed co-workers in 
Liverpool Jewry, to a series of articles on the 
history of the Liverpool Jewish community ; they 
appeared in the press, and a few of those indis- 
pensable materials I again make use of in this 
paper. 

It seems evident that there must have been, 
about the period of 1750, a proem before the 
genesis of the present Liverpool Old Hebrew Con- 
gregation. It can be accepted as a postulate that 
a synagogue and a burial ground existed, and that 
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probably several interments took place in that 
cemetery, and that its existence at that period was 
sufficiently well known to be indicated in the official 
map of the borough. Yet not one written scrap 
or vestige, not a single record of its life, is to be 
found outside the literary signposts I have indicated. 
(I shall mention, later on, how I came upon some 
footprints.) Even the oldest inhabitant, Hannah 
Chapman, who must have been a child when the 
building was shown in the borough map, had no 
recollection of the mention of either a synagogue 
or a congregation connected with the spot pointed 
out in the old chart. 

Now how are we to account for the utter oblivion 
of every trace of a previous Liverpool Jewish 
settlement ? I dare only venture a hypothetical 
speculation, and it is this : Ever since the United 
States of America have been a field of colonization, 
Liverpool seems to have been deemed by strangers 
the frontier town of the Old World. Many of the 
present residents and descendants of early Jewish 
settlers seem to have been those whose original 
intention it had been to emigrate to the New 
World. Some were deterred from proceeding 
further owing to the failure of resources ; others 
there were whose courage failed at the last moment, 
at the prospect of what was, in those days, a long 
and wearying sea voyage in a sailing vessel, with 
little better provision for the observant Jew than a 
hard biscuit and water. Arriving in Liverpool, he 
found his way to the synagogue, and then probably 
decided to go no further. 

Now, on all-fours with the position of Liverpool 
to America at the beginning of this century, Liver- 
pool and Ireland were to the Jew 150 years ago, 
and especially the city of Dublin, which is believed 
to have Anglo-Jewish traditions almost as old 
as those of Commonwealth and Stuart periods. 
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Picciotto mentions, in his Sketches of Anglo-jfewish 
History, cap. viii, pp. 76-7 : — 

We will here observe that among the muniments of the 
Spanish and Portuguese community is found a conveyance of a 
certain space of ground in the city of Dublin, bought in 1748 
for the purpose of conversion into a cemetery ; and we believe 
that the same land is now employed for that identical object by 
the Dublin Congregation. 

The deterring influences of the long voyage to 
America applied, though in a much lesser degree, 
to the early Jews about to proceed to Dublin. In 
those days a voyage to Ireland was quite a serious 
undertaking. Liverpool and Hoylake were favourite 
ports of embarkation for the Irish capital, before 
the construction of the suspension bridge across the 
Menai Straits ; and one dare venture to speculate 
that the Cumberland Street synagogue and ceme- 
tery were founded by Jews who originally intended 
crossing over to Dublin, but remained in Liverpool 
for some reason or other. 

The property itself could not have been of much 
value. Whitechapel — or Frog Lane, as it is called 
in the Directory of 1766 — was, according to Picton, 

a crooked and irregular avenue. The level of the surface 
being very low, little elevated above high-water mark, it was 
formerly subject in wet seasons to serious inundations, the com- 
munication between Church Street and Lord Street being 
occasionally for a time maintained by carts or boats. The 
houses built in the street were, therefore, not of a very superior 
character ; but lying as it did in the direct line of traffic from 
north to south, business became naturally attracted to it, and it 
has now developed into a leading thoroughfare. 

Derby Street exists no more, but a few yards of 
the old Cumberland Street still remain, and that 
is just the very boundary end and the site of the 
old primitive synagogue. This to-day is a lane, 
barely sufficient for one horse and cart to pass 
into, and as Cumberland Street is marked on 
the old maps as very much broader than Derby 
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Street, the inference is that Derby Street must 
have been a mere passage or entry, and that this 
first synagogue, at the confluence of Frog Lane 
(now Whitechapel), Mathew Street, Derby Street, 
and Cumberland Street, could have been little 
better than a corner cottage, with a small garden 
attached, used as the burial ground. I remember 
before that portion of the city was re-constructed, 
it consisted of wretched, dilapidated tenements. 
The house could not have been of much value : 
possibly the rental at that period may not have 
amounted to more than £^ per annum. 

A tributary of the Mersey passed near the site 
of the synagogue, to a spot called Shaw's Brow. 
Later on the municipality deviated the course of 
this tributary, connected it with a sewer, and built 
over the stream. Until then, fishermen would 
perhaps disembark there, and bring business to the 
street where the synagogue was located. With 
the deviation of the stream, that neighbourhood for 
some time remained impoverished, the trade having 
been transferred to districts where rentals were 
much higher. Perhaps the last occupant of the 
little cottage synagogue and cemetery may have 
been forced to find his livelihood elsewhere ; and 
thus the proem settlement of the Jews in Liverpool 
came to an end. But for the fact of the finding of 
the tombstones with the Hebrew inscriptions, and 
the indication of the site upon the old maps ot 
Liverpool, these first pioneers would have been as 
completely lost to the world, as though they had 
never existed. 

But light has come at last. Mr. Israel Abrahams, 
the honorary secretary of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England, called my attention to a 
History of Liverpool, by an anonymous author, 
printed in 1810, by William Robinson, Castle 
Street. He found this volume in the British 
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Museum. On page 388 we read the following 
curious paragraph : — 

The Glassite or Sandemanian Chapel is situated at the back 
of the Baptist Chapel, at the foot of Mathew Street. It was 
formerly a Jewish Synagogue. It has been in the possession of 
its present occupants more than thirty years. 

At length we have a clue to the fate of the 
proem synagogue of the Jews in Liverpool, the 
existence of which, but for Sir James Picton's 
discovery, might have been passed over. We 
now find the missing link, and secure the informa- 
tion that the early vSynagogue and cemetery of 
Liverpool Jewry of about 1750 was taken over by 
the Sandemanians or Glassites, a sect having then 
in South-west Lancashire probably fewer followers 
than those of the Jewish religion. 

We now emerge from nebulous Liverpool Jewry, 
and enter upon solid historical ground, for which 
we have chapter and verse as well as oral tradition. 
The second coming of the Jews to Liverpool took 
place about the end of the lavSt century. They 
seem to have known nothing of their predecessors, 
nor did they appear to have been aware of the 
previous exivStence of the little cottage synagogue 
and cemetery in Cumberland Street. We find that 
in 1780 they assembled for worship in a small 
house in Turton Court, near the present Custom 
House, and probably were for the most part 
persons engaged in vending new and second-hand 
wares to the seafaring population. Turton Court is 
no more in existence. 

In December, 1789, the Corporation assigned 
to trustees, for Jewish purposes, the house in 
Frederick Street now occupied as a mikvah or 
ritual bath, for baptismal purposes, according to 
Mosaic and rabbinical rite. This house was con- 
secrated as a synagogue, the yard in the rear 
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having been used as a burial ground. The house 
is a comparatively small one, in a side street, but 
near to what, at that period, was a prosperous 
neighbourhood ; now, however, looking as though 
it has seen better days. All the rooms in the upper 
storeys appear to have been thrown into one fairly 
large chamber, which could possibly accommodate 
from 50 to 70 worshippers. There is a skylight 
and moveable glass roof at one end of the room, 
which points to that portion having been used as a 
sticcah or roofless tabernacle. The yard is about 
the size of the garden of an average semi-detached 
villa residence. It is now in a poor condition, 
wedged in among back slums, with a few erect and 
fallen tombstones, bearing here and there the trace 
of Hebrew characters, almost obliterated and 
illegible. This place, however, was a considerable 
step in advance from a mere minyan^ room in 
Turton Court, for now the community were equip- 
ped with the necessary elements of a Jewish 
congregation, namely, a synagogue, a cemetery, 
and a ritual bath. 

Picton writes, in his Memorials of Liverpool^ 
vol. ii, p. 323 :— 

A few hundred yards above St. Thomas' Church on the east 
side of Upper Frederick Street, a little nortfe -of Kent Street, 
there exists, at the back of the houses, an old Jewish cemetery, 
of course no longer used, but still containing monuments of 
departed worthies of the Hebrew race. It is not of very ancient 
date, having been constructed about 1794, when the synagogue 
was removed from Cumberland Street, and having continued to 
be used until the synagogue in Seel Street was erected in 1807. 
There is nothing about it either picturesque or antique, but it 
illustrates in a striking manner the fugitive career and indomitable 
pertinacity of the chosen people of Israel. 

We can now pause to examine of what materials 
this second wave of Jewish settlers in Liverpool 

I Minyan means a quorum for Jewish public worship : the minimum num- 
ber consisting of ten individuals. 

£ 2 
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was formed. These newcomers were a hetero- 
geneous compound of nationalities. The best 
internal evidence is to be found in their first book 
of laws or rules, bearing the date of 5560, or 1799. 
The language in which these laws are written has 
no exact counterpart, perhaps, in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath. It is a Yiddish- 
Hebrew-Polish-German jargon, of the very poorest 
kind ; and from its phonetic expression of German, 
the inference would be that the writer probably 
was of Lithuanian or Russian origin. The cha- 
racters are in the square Hebrew type, not cursive. 
The social status of a portion of these immigrants 
may be conveyed by the provisions of rule six : — 
** None of our congregation who receive a sum- 
** mons to be called to the Torak^ dare wear jack 
** boots outside his trousers, nor a coloured hand- 
** kerchief around his neck, nor may he chew 
*' tobacco. Should he commit any of these offences 
*' he will be fined one shilling.'' Another law 
enacts — *' No member called to the Torah on 
** the festivals dare * schnoder ' less than sixpence, ''^ 
Another runs thus — '* The Baalbattim^ must be 
** assembled at an aseefa which is in loshon^ English 
** a meeting, and the decisions are to be arrived at 
** by a Roy Bias which is in loshon English a 
** majority.'* Again, ** If any of the brethren of 
** our community have a dispute, be it in civil 
** matters or otherwise, it is not advisable to bring 
'* this before the public tribunals without the con- 
** sent of the Parnass [presiding elder] and the 
** other elders for the time being ; and they vshould 
** endeavour to make peace and conciliate ; and if 
** any one persists in litigation without first 
** attempting to conciliate his opponent, he shall 

2 Torah means Pentateuch. 

3 Schnoder signifies to donate. Baalbaitim means head of a house. Loshon 
English means English language. 
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'* be ' poresh ' or excommunicated from the midst 
** of his brethren." 

The following names are extracted from the 
Liverpool Directory of 1790 : — 

D'Aguilar, Solomon, merchant, 29, Richmond Row, Everton Road. 

Fonseca, Alexander, bead merchant, Tarleton Street. 

Hart, Joseph, hardwareman, 12, Garden Street, Wapping. 

Hime, M. and H., music warehouse, 56, Castle Street. 

Joseph, Elias, silversmith, 16, Pool Lane. 

Joseph, Samuel, silversmith and jeweller, 35, Castle Street. 

Joseph, Simon and Co., wholesale watchmakers, &c., 29, Pool Lane. 

Lemon, Josiah, slop seller, 4, South Dock. 

Lemon, Isaac, broker, 11, Bridge Street. 

Lemon, Myer, itinerant dealer, 20, Charlotte Street. 

Levi, Michael, dealer, 46, Cheapside. 

Mozley, Morris Lewin, silversmith, &c., 28, Castle street. 

Nathan, Simon, itinerant dealer, 7, Barter Street. 

Nunes, J., 2, Suffolk Street, Duke Street. 

Mrs. Anna Nunes, 10, Benn*s Gardens. 

Samuel, Ralph, slop seller, i. Bridge Street. 

Schwab, Samuel, bookkeeper, 22, Cleveland Street. 

Solomon Henry, itinerant dealer, 7, Bromfield Street. 

Yates, Benjamin, Jews' High Priest, 109, Frederick Street. 

Including the two Himes, one of whose parents 
is recorded in the register as born in Jamaica, we 
find that in 1790 there were twenty Jewish house- 
holders in the Directory. There were probably 
many more itinerant dealers (a euphemism for 
pedlars or hawkers) who are not there enumerated, 
but who lived in lodgings. So that a century ago 
there may have been about a hundred people of the 
Jewish religion in and about Liverpool. The 
person who conducted the prayer meetings appears 
to have been Benjamin the son of Eliakim Goetz, 
seal engraver, father of the Mrs. Chapman I have 
mentioned before. He seems to have continued 
working at his trade, that of seal engraving and 
working jeweller, which the cognomen in Hebrew, 
** Pach," indicates. It is difficult to find out 
whence he originated, but some of his writings 
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in Yiddish point out possibly a Polish or Lithua- 
nian extraction, It has been stated that he came 
from Schwerin on the Warthe. It is, however, 
not safe to assume the last Continental residence 
of a shochet^ to be his birthplace. We find to-day 
Polish functionaries in Mentone, San Remo, Nervi, 
Dieppe, &c. I met, lately, a shochet and chazan^ in 
the Engadine, who rendered the religious services at 
St. Moritz. He frequently asked my advice as to 
whether he could find a larger sphere of usefulness 
in England or the United States. Now, if a reader of 
a paper at the Historic Society, some century hence, 
finds a record of this shochet and chazan settled, 
say, in Scotland, described as having come from the 
Engadine, in Switzerland, internal evidence pro- 
bably would have proved that he was not Swiss, 
but by birth a Russian Pole. Mr. Goetz changed 
his name later on into Yates. According to his 
lights, he did good and zealous work for the 
infant community, and appears to have given his 
children an excellent English education. 

We cannot now trace who is responsible for the 
term ** Jews' High Priest'' in the Liverpool Directory. 
Perhaps the enumerator of Gore's Directory may 
have imagined that the functions in the slaughter- 
house had some remote connection with the 
sacrificial rite in the ancient Temple service. It 
does not seem that the Rev. Benjamin Goetz had 
any advanced knowledge of the English language, 
and it is quite improbable that he would have thus 
described his office. However, it remains recorded 
that whilst there existed no High Priest of the Jews 
in any part of the world, not even in Jerusalem, 
there was, at any rate, one so styled in Liverpool,- 
His daughter, Mrs. Moses Chapman, died in 1884. 

4 Schochet is one who slaughters cattle according to the Rabbincal rite. 

5 Chazan is a precentor. 
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Her only child, Mrs. Gorst, an elocutionist of some 
ability, was well known on public platforms in 
Lancashire, and predeceased her mother. 

At the end of the last century, an incident that 
caused the Jews to be talked about, was the robbery 
at the silversmith's shop of Mr. Samuel Joseph, 
for which, on April loth, 1794, William Cummings 
was executed at Lancaster. 

In 1798, the Liverpool Athenaeum and Library 
was founded, an institution which is still in exist- 
ence and has recently celebrated its centenary. Its 
first list of members contains the names of four 
ews : — Abraham Joseph, Elias Joseph, Samuel 
oseph, and Morris L. Mozley. Curiously enough, 
after a century the present number of Jewish mem- 
bers has only increased by three : — B. L. Benas, J.P., 
P. A. Benas, Bertram B. Benas, L. S. Cohen, 
Rev. S. Friedeberg, B.A., C. S. Samuell, and 
E. W, Yates. 

From a small fishing port of under 30,000 
inhabitants, for such was Liverpool when the first 
Jews began to settle there, it has now developed 
into the huge commercial and maritime centre, 
where nearly five millions of people radiate within 
about one hour's reach of each other by rail, in the 
three adjoining counties. Prosperity and population 
in the early part of the century increased by leaps 
and bounds. The city of Liverpool itself now 
returns nine members to the Imperial ParHament ; 
one division, that of East Toxteth, being until 
lately represented by Lord Pirbright, then Baron 
Henry de Worms, a member of the Jewish com- 
munity. 

This rapid growth synchronised with the 
development of the United States and Canada, 
and the Mersey became the favoured port of entry 
and exit to and from the Transatlantic seaboard. 
The Jews in Liverpool very naturally participated 
somewhat in this advancing tide of material 
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prosperity. The community was rapidly recruited 
and increased by arrivals of Jews from Bristol, 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Penzance, as well as from 
Bath, Exeter, Barnstaple, Market Harborough, 
Yarmouth, and Ipswich ; and some few, but not 
many, from the Metropolis. The little upper 
room in Frederick Street could no longer contain 
the large number who now assembled for worship. 

In 1807 the Seel Street Synagogue was erected, 
a building which, with another in Hope Place, until 
1874 was sufficient for the requirements of the Old 
Hebrew Congregation. Picton thus describes it — 

A little above Colquitt Street, on the north-west side of Seel 
Street, stands one of the Jewish synagogues, erected in 1807, 
from the designs of Mr. Thomas Harrison of Chester. The 
front, consisting of four attached Ionic columns, supporting an 
entablature and pediment, is neat, but is much injured in its 
effect by the meanness of the flanks, which consist simply of 
plain rough brickwork. 

The site was obtained free of cost from the 
Corporation upon a perpetual lease, so long as the 
building upon it remained a place of worship. In 
1874, when the synagogue was removed to Prince's 
Road, the tenure was altered into a terminable 
lease of 75 years, without conditions. By this 
means the building committee were able to secure 
a purchaser, and obtained about /*i7oo for the site 
and old building, the lease on the former tenure 
being unsaleable. The synagogue is now de- 
molished, and the site occupied by warehouses 
and stables. 

The congregation held a meeting on April ist, 
1806, when it was resolved that the laying of the 
first foundation stone be disposed of to the highest 
bidder. It was accordingly sold for ;f2i to a Mr. 
Samuel, payable May ist next. Cash received 
July 22nd, 1806. The consecration of the building 
took place on Friday, September i6th, 1808. 
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Circulars were sent to all subscribers to the fund, 
and one to Rabbi Solomon Herschell, the Chief 
Rabbi in the Metropolis. Two constables were 
ordered to be placed at the gates. The cost of the 
building was ;^224i 15s. 2d. Mr. Elias Joseph 
acted as treasurer, and Mr. L. A. Bing as secretary. 
Two entries from the old minute book recall the 
memory of Dr. Samuel Solomon, then known as 
far and wide as are to-day Holloway and Beecham. 
He was the proprietor and vendor of the then 
famous '* Balm of Gilead," which was extensively 
advertised and brought a very large fortune to the 
owner. At the beginning of this century no lady's 
toilette would have been complete without a flask 
of the ** Balm of Gilead.'' Dr. Solomon never 
occupied a seat in the synagogue, nor did he 
identify himself with the aff'airs of the Jewish 
community ; he belonged to that type of Jew who 
in those days found no resting place for the sole of 
his foot either in Jewry or out of it. He seems to 
have had racial sympathies, but was indiff'erent 
to Jewish practices. He gave his children an 
education beyond the average of his generation. 
Knowing that neither he nor his family could claim 
any congregational privileges from the Hebrew 
community, he built a mausoleum on some land in 
Mossley Hill, remote, at that time, from habitations. 
The first record in the minute books of the com- 
munity referring to him is that his daughter Sophia 
married a Mr. Samuel Tobias of London, 
August 22nd, 1810 ; and she died June 22nd, 1813, 
and was interred in Dr. Solomon's mausoleum, 
near Mossley Hill, Picton thus refers to him : — 

A house and garden on the west side, at the corner of Dansie 
Street, was in 1803 the residence of Dr. Samuel Solomon, and 
the adjoining street was called Solomon's Place. 

Dr. Solomon was for many years one of the institutions of 
Liverpool. Long before Holloway's Pills were heard of, or 
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Morrison had established his British College of Health, Solomon's 
** Balm of Gilead " had penetrated to the utmost bounds of the 
habitable globe. The doctor was a gentleman of the Hebrew 
nation, who commenced his medical career in a very modest way 
in Marybone, Tithebarn Street, some lime before 1796. The 
precise period when the ** Balm of Gilead " first diffused its 
soothing influences over the ills of humanity I cannot accurately 
determine, but by the end of the century he removed to 
Brownlow Street, corner of Dansie Street. (Very early in the 
present century Brownlow Hill and Brownlow Street contained 
a number of suburban houses, in the midst of pleasant gardens, 
and was quite out of Liverpool proper, and was the abode of 
merchant princes. It is now, however, in the very midst of an 
artizan district, and is a favourite quarter for Polish and foreign 
Jews, similar to the east end of London.) In 1804, wealth and 
reputation increasing, he built himself a noble mansion at Ken- 
sington, out of Liverpool, and called it " Gilead House," where 
he resided until his decease. Gilead House, or ** Dr. Solomon's" 
as it was familiarly called, in old coaching days was the first 
house greeted in approaching Liverpool, and its trim parterres 
and close-shaven lawns were grateful to the eyes as a harbinger 
of home after a long and tedious journey (of course in mail-coach 
days). 

In another paragraph Picton remarks — 

It attracted great attention from the beauty of the grounds 
and the trim style in which they were kept. The Doctor died 
about 18 1 9, and was interred in the mausoleum he had erected 
for himself on an estate belonging to him in Garston. Many 
years after his decease the estate was sold by his representatives, 
his remains removed to one of the cemeteries, and the mauso- 
leum pulled down Well might the philosopher of 

Norwich say, " All was vanity feeding the wind and folly. The 
*• Egyptian mummies which time had spared, avarice now 
" consumeth — mummy is become merchandise, Mizraim cures 
" wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams." 

Dr. Solomon evidently intended erecting what 
he deemed would be a perpetual monument of 
himself and family, but his mausoleum is gone, 
and in 1846 his house was dismantled, the land 
sold for building purposes, and ** King Jerry '' has 
succeeded where Gilead once reigned supreme. 

At the celebrated Gascoigne, Canning, and Sefton 
parliamentary election, in 1818, Dr. Solomon was 
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very much to the fore. The foUowing is a copy 
of a letter of his which was printed and largely 
circulated : — 

Gilead House, June 16, 1818. 

Worthy Freeman and Dear Sir, 

The honour of your attendance is earnestly requested 
at Gilead House on Thursday morning next, the i8th inst., to 
proceed with the full band of music and colours to the Tally ; 
when I shall have the honour personally to accompany you as 
the friend of Lord Sefton, and the rest of my honest set of 
staunch fellows, who are in my list of freemen, to regain for 
yourselves and brave companions the blessings of real freedom. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most faithful obliged and very humble Servant, 

(Sgd.) S. Solomon, M.D. 

Dr. Solomon and his party were not successful 
at this election, for, after a seven days' poll, the 
result was declared — Canning 1654, Gascoigne 
1444, Sefton 1280. It was at this election that 
Canning used the epigram, ** Peace has its triumphs 
*' as well as war,'' which has lived ever since. 
What interests us most, as showing the racial 
sympathies of Dr. Solomon, is the following letter, 
copied from the minute book of the congregation : — 

Old Hebrew Congregation, 

Liverpool, July 11, 1808. 
My Dear Sir, 

I am to acknowledge receipt of Ten Guineas, which 
you was pleased to hand me on the 9th inst., as a donation 
towards the completion of our new Synagogue. Permit me, in 
the name of our Congregation, to tender thanks for this mark 
of your attention and liberality, particularly so as it was 
unsolicited. 

Sincerely hope these will find you better than when I left you 
on Saturday. 

I am, with sincere regard for Mrs. Solomon and family, 

My dear Sir, 

Your obliged and humble Servant, 

Elias Joseph, 

Treas. and Secy. 
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We have now concluded the Solomon episode in 
Liverpool. His descendants have ceased to main- 
tain any connection with the congregation. One 
of them, the late H.J. Byron, author and dramatist, 
was at one time lessee of the Alexandra Theatre, 
in Lime Street. 

Reverting to the direct annals of the Jewish 
community, we find that in 1802 a new cemetery 
was acquired from the mayor, bailiffs, and burgesses 
of Liverpool, in Oakes Street, off London Road. 
It was then thought to avoid the mistake of the 
Frederick Street burial ground, and acquire one so 
remote from the busy centre of Liverpool that the 
town could no more encroach upon the abode of 
the departed. The young municipality, however, 
continued to grow, and Oakes Street is now in the 
midst of a densely populated, almost slummy, 
neighbourhood. The cemetery was closed in 1835. 
It contains the remains of some prominent Jews 
of Liverpool, and the parents and connections of 
many influential metropolitan co-religionists. 

Again a move took place, this time to Fairfield, 
beyond which the wildest anticipations of a Greater 
Liverpool could never hope to reach ; a quiet, rural 
hamlet, surrounded by farms, meadows, and market 
gardens. The ground is ornamental, beautifully 
laid out, and well kept : a pleasant contrast to the 
original burying place of the first Jewish settlers. 
The entrance to the ground is by a chaste portico 
in pure classic style, and bears upon the pediment 
a verse in Hebrew, with the translation, ** Here the 
** weary are at rest.'' This burial place is still 
used by the Old Hebrew Congregation, but what 
was the hamlet of Fairfield is now quite urban, and 
called Deane Road, is surrounded by a thickly 
inhabited neighbourhood, and it is now quite a 
little journey from Deane Road to reach a rural 
district. 
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The synagogue of the Old Hebrew Congregation 
was best known among the Jews by the term Seel 
Street Shool.® Around this edifice were clustered 
such cherished Liverpool Hebraic traditions as a 
metropolitan Sephardi Jew might perhaps associate 
with Bevis Marks, or the Society of Friends round 
their meeting-house in Bishopsgate. A former 
generation would have been loth to have parted 
with the building, though there were many regret- 
table records of discord in Betheldom associated 
with its memory. 

It was in the Seel Street Shool that the first 
addresses in the English language were ever 
preached in an Anglo-Jewish synagogue. These 
were inaugurated in 1806, soon after the consecra- 
tion, by a Mr. Tobias Goodman, a schoolmaster, 
and took the form of an exposition of the weekly 
portion of the Pentateuch from the almemar or 
reading-desk. The pulpit, as a piece of furniture, 
came in later on ; it was then deemed a dangerous 
innovation. 

These weekly addresses were continued by the 
brothers Nathan, one of whom, the Rev. M. N. 
Nathan, afterwards proceeded to Jamaica and to 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies, and became 
minister of Jewish communities there. In Liverpool 
he acted as secretary of the congregation as well 
as expositor in English, for as yet he can hardly be 
said to have functioned as a lecturer. In this 
position he was succeeded, in 1833, by Mr. D. W. 
Marks, who at that time attracted attention by 
ability and originality of thought, and by his 
persistent preaching that a new departure in the 
methods of preaching the Jewish religion had 
become imperative. It is not difficult to understand 

6 Shool is now equivalent to a synagogue ; it formerly signified a school, 
because, in ancient times, teaching and worship were carried on in the same 
building. 
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how a young man with so much incipient earnest- 
ness evolved into a leader of a religious movement 
in English Jewry, pregnant in result alike to the 
traditional as to the non-traditional organisation. 
The Rev. Professor Marks, the senior minister of 
the London Berkeley Street Secession Congrega- 
tion, once again preached at a special Sunday 
service, in December, 1879, after an interval of 
more than forty years, in the synagogue of the Old 
Hebrew Congregation ; thus practically bringing 
about a reconciliation. This time it was to plead 
for the Liverpool Hebrew Philanthropic Society. 

The Philanthropic Society is the oldest local 
Jewish charity. It was founded in 181 1, by Moses 
Samuel, who is not to be confounded with another 
Moses Samuel, an English Jew, editor of the 
magazine called The Cup of Salvation^ to which we 
shall refer later on. It appears that the founder of 
the Philanthropic Society was a German-born Jew, 
though his wife was English, of Lancashire descent 
and Christian birth, a woman, it is said, of remarkably 
fine presence. They were without children, and de- 
voted themselves to works of kindness and charity. 
The society still exists : it provides weekly stipends 
during the winter months, for impoverished resi- 
dents. The original officials in 181 1 were: Moses 
Samuel, founder ; Humphrey Hime, president and 
treavsurer ; Lewis Samuel, secretary. 

Mr. Moses Samuel bequeathed a curious minia- 
ture Sepher Tora^ and a Megilath Esther,^ full of 
excellent pen-and-ink drawings of the Italian 
school, to the Liverpool Athenaeum, and they still 
exhibit these relics in their famous library. 

I refrain in this paper as much as I can from 
any references of a critical nature to any persons 
now living, and merely record facts and incidents 
such as are not likely to be debateable. 

7 Sepher Tora means a parchment scroll of the Pentateuch. 

8 Megilath Esther =i\\it book of Esther, in scroll form. 
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In 1836, the Rev. D. M. Isaacs was elected 
lecturer to the Seel Street Synagogue. It is main- 
tained that he was the first regularly appointed 
English preacher, as such, in an Anglo-Jewish 
traditional synagogue. He was possessed of a 
powerful eloquence, coupled with religious earnest- 
ness and an original style. It may be asserted 
that with him was the alternative direction of the 
course in the parting of the ways which had now 
been reached in the Liverpool Jewish community ; 
and he could, had he so willed it, have determined 
it otherwise. His influence during the finst years 
of his ministry was unbounded ; crowds flocked to 
hear him, both Christians and Jews. His methods 
were popular, and in his fulmination against vsin 
and wrong-doing, he at times so focussed his 
remarks that, perhaps unwittingly, a peccant mem- 
ber of the congregation betrayed emotions that 
ill-concealed his identity. The preacher, however, 
was no respecter of persons, and really never went 
further than to draw a harrowing word-picture, 
that made some few cry, ** Hold, enough ! '' but 
for whom, possibly, the verbal spectre was never 
intended. 

For the first time, the Jews heard themselves 
spoken of in the press as an element of ethical 
value in the social life of Liverpool. These very 
Jews, who but a generation ago courted obscurity, 
were now forced, nolens volens, into the fierce light 
of public criticism. 

A funeral oration, on the occasion of the death 
of King William IV, in 1837, delivered at the close 
of the Sabbath, caused the synagogue to be packed 
full of listeners, and throngs of Jews and Gentiles 
reached, it was stated, as far as the Royal Insti- 
tution, on the opposite side of the road. It was 
reported that when the young preacher uttered the 
words, ** May the soul of the lord, the King, be 
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bound up in everlasting life, and under the cover of 
Almighty God may he find stay and refuge," such 
was the dramatic effect of his elocution, that the 
** Amen '' of the multitude, it is said, was heard as 
far as the adjoining street. 

Liverpool Judaism had now entered a new phase 
other than that of the time of the Frederick Street 
Shool of 1789. Forty years had intervened, and a 
new generation had been born in the town. The 
modest immigrants that worshipped in the ** upper 
room'* had obtained their knowledge of Hebrew and 
religion in Poland, in Holland, in Germany, some 
few in Bevis Marks, London, and elsewhere, where 
it was to the manner born with them — the whole 
environment of their youth was a Jewish one. In the 
early days of Liverpool there never existed a Jewish 
quarter, no self-imposed ghetto, the Jews living 
here and there among their Christian fellow- 
citizens. It is only within the last few years that 
anything like a Jewish district has been formed, 
but of this, later on. 

So in the early half of the century there grew 
up a generation of young men and women in the 
community, liberally educated, cultured, well man- 
nered, and of a high type of man and womanhood. 
Possibly they were prone to blame and adversely 
criticise the former generation for failings which 
were perhaps more foreign than Jewish, and might 
have been just as apparent in members of the 
same nationality not of the Jewish religion. Young 
Liverpool Jewry yearned to become more Lanca- 
shire than the Lancashire men themselves, who, 
Christian as thev are, are in touch with Biblicism. 
With the young Jews of that period, however, it 
appeared as though traditional Biblical and lingual 
Hebraism was representing an ever diminishing 
quantity, whilst science and general literature 
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seemed an ever increasing one. That the people 
of Liverpool, irrespective of creed, began to esteem 
their Jewish fellow-citizens, is evidenced by the fact 
that a few years before, in 1830, Hifskisson (who 
then represented Liverpool in Parliament) pre- 
sented a petition signed by two thousand voters, 
including bankers, merchants, shipowners, solici- 
tors, and other prominent tradesmen, in favour of 
the political emancipation of the Jews ; then a 
burning question of the day. The young men who 
influenced this request were Mr. Abraham, Mr. 
John Simon (then quite a youth), Mr. Sylvester 
Joseph, and Mr. D.W. Marks, all of whom attained 
eminence in later years : as Sir John Simon, 
M.P. for Dewsbury, Professor Sylvester, the dis- 
tinguished mathematician of Cambridge, and 
Professor Marks, the leader of neo-Judaism and 
lecturer in Hebrew at the London University 
College. 

The Rev. Mr. Isaacs was now known as Profes- 
sor Isaacs, having accepted the chair of Hebrew 
in Queen's College ; and many lay and clerical 
Christians remember him and his teaching with 
respect and reverence. 

Probably at this period the community may have 
numbered about 250 families. The symptoms of 
a centrifugal tendency were manifest, partly on 
account ot residential grouping, and partly owing 
to the conflict of opinions on matters, more of 
ritual than of doctrine, for which a common de- 
nominator was not easily to be determined. 

A schism in the community, however, did take 
place. One might have anticipated that it would 
have been brought about by the diverse opinions 
held by its members on the question of Jewish 
ritualism. I shall not use the terms ** orthodox'' 
and ** reform" as applied to Liverpool Jewry, for 
the section who desired to remain within the 
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sphere of ancient traditional influence were con- 
tent to initiate permissible and salutary modifica- 
tions, which have since then been adopted elsewhere. 
The secession was brought about on other and 
irrelevant grounds, thus bringing no ideal satis- 
faction to the one side or the other. The 
struggle appears to have centred around the 
question of the power to possess and control the 
mere building of the Seel Street Shool. Had 
the men with ultra-advanced views on ritual- 
ism in those days, had the same courage of their 
opinions as had the founders of the West London 
Synagogue of British Jews— had they themselves 
seceded from the Seel Street Shool, Liverpool, for 
good or otherwise, might have had an independent 
organisation, on neo-Jewish or non-traditional lines, 
perhaps before any other community in England. 
As it was, the ultra-advanced section clung tena- 
ciously to the building, and they were eventually 
seceded from, not because of their advanced opin- 
ions, but on account of some petty differences in 
the government of Betheldom. 

I append the following extract from a pamphlet, 
printed in the year 1838 by Mr. J. Pannell, 24, 
Byrom Street. It is an address by Mr. B. L.Joseph 
to the seatholders of the Liverpool congregation, 
at a meeting which took place at the Clarendon 
Rooms, October ist, 1838. ''This address,'' it 
says, **has been printed at the express wish of a 
''committee, as it embodies their reasons for dis- 
*' senting from the congregation, and which could 
*' not be made known by any other channel.'' 

Now, sir, having exhibited to this meeting that in the first 
place there is a total want of representation, to which the seat- 
holder is clearly entitled, and which places them in the power of 
men who can (when they please) use the authority they hold to 
their injury, it becomes a matter for consideration whether such 
a state of tilings shall any longer exist, for to that want I attribute 
all and every grievance of which the seatholders have to complain. 
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In the next place, I consider that the ** election of officers'* 
should be in the hands of those who ought to be the best judges 
of the competency and fitness of men who are to rule over them. 
I further consider that all men should have a control, either by 
themselves or their representatives, over the funds which they 
contribute to raise. I therefore call upon this meeting to adopt 
the resolutions whieh I am about to propose, for the purpose of, 
if possible, removing irresponsible authority, and placing it in 
popular hands, so that the seatholders shall not be subject to 
extortion, nor the poor to contumely and contempt. 

Having said this much, I do hope that the Congregation will 
receive our remonstrance in the spirit of peace and goodwill, and 
that they will not ** force a separation," which I have before 
stated would be much to be deplored, but that they will put 
out the right hand of good fellowship and admit all to equal 
rights who may be entitled to them ; that the Congregation may 
increase in acts of kindness to their fellows, and in benevolence 
and charity to their poorer brethren who stand in need of their 
assistance. This result once attained, the Hebrews of Liverpool 
may really call themselves a ** respectable " Congregation. 

Very soon after this meeting, of which no notice 
seems to have been taken by the free or privileged 
members of the Seel Street Synagogue, the 
secession took place ; a cemetery was purchased 
by the seceders in Green Lane, Tue Brook. A 
small building was also secured in Hardman Street, 
within a few minutes'walk of Seel Street, now used 
as a temperance hall. There they worshipped until 
1857, when they built their present synagogue in 
Hope Place — a rather handsome building, with 
a manse and a meeting-room attached. For many 
years some little coolness existed between the 
members of the Old Hebrew Congregation and the 
New Hebrew Congregation, as they now styled 
themselves. There was really nothing new in the 
Hope Place Synagogue except their building, for 
their services were, if anything, more conservative 
or traditional than those of the Seel Street con- 
gregation. In the whirligig of time, however, 
theirs is now the oldest building in use for Jewish 
worship, and all the slight illwill has passed away. 

F 2 
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Evidence of the friction then existing in the 
community is afforded by some very modest 
verses which appeared in No. i of The Cup of 
Salvation or Kos Jeshuoth, a magazine most 
interesting, dated March, 1846, and being one of 
the early productions of the Anglo-Jewish press. 
It was edited by Professor Isaacs and Mr. Moses 
Samuel, issued monthly, price one shilling ; but 
the magazine did not live very long. The co- 
editor, Mr. Moses Samuel, was a silversmith in 
Paradise Street. He is not to be confounded with 
Mr. Moses Samuel, the German, who in 181 1 founded 
the Philanthropic Society. The foreign Moses 
Samuel died without issue, and his generation 
knew him best by the cognomen ** Rother Moshe '' 
or ** Red Moses,'' owing, no doubt, to his capillary 
distinction. The editor of this magazine, the 
English Moses Samuel, had to support a large 
family, and notwithstanding the cares, anxieties, 
and struggles for a livelihood, he was yet enabled 
to do work with his pen, and could write classical 
Hebrew with some degree of fluency. The lines 
referred to are on page 25 in No. i of the magazine. 
They were composed by a very young and earnest 
member of the Seel Street community, whose 
identity was barelv concealed bv the initials 
^*E.L. S.'' 

'Tis sad to see our hallowed creed 

By ignorance decried, 
The faith for which our hearts would bleed 

Fell prejudice deride. 

But sadder far 'tis to behold 

The men who should protect 
The members of the Jewish fold 

Conspiring 'gainst their sect. 

Whose hearts, to pity's prompting dead, 

No patriot's flame can feel, 
The germs of dire dissension spread, 

Regardless of our weal. 
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So that half-a-century ago the Jews seem to have 
had their little ritualistic troubles, just like their 
Gentile fellow-citizens to-day. 

The issue of The Cup of Salvation, it is said, was 
intended to reach the section of the community who 
did not attend worship on the Sabbath, yet were 
prominent in committee work of the congregation. 
They very queerly allude to this in their magazine, 
thus : — 

Of our wealthy brethren we ask such aid that shall resuscitate 
many excellent institutions now languishing for adequate support ; 
we ask for no more. We desire not their interference in matters 
that are always by far safer when left in the care of those erudite 
and God-fearing men in our midst who best understand them, 
whose lives have been devoted to the acquisition of that necessary 
learning and wisdom whereby alone our best and dearest interests 
are consolidated. 

A quaint old-world production is this Cup of 
Salvation, not because it is only fifty years old, but 
because the writers themselves speak with a voice 
of a century ago ; an interesting paper might be 
inspired by the contents of this monthly magazine. 
Its Answers to Correspondents, its advertisements, 
its Jewish news, all carry us back to struggles 
which we to-day deem almost prehistoric. Thus, 
it speaks of No. 24, vol. ii, of the Jewish Chronicle, 
of London (now an influential journal among 
the Jews, which has celebrated its jubilee) and 
recommends it to Jewish readers; ** it was to 
** be obtained from Wm. Britain, 11, Paternoster 
** Road, London, and from Godfrey Levy, 17, 
** Brownlow Hill, Liverpool.'' *' Mr. T. Molineux, 
** printer, 2, George's Street, Chester,'' half-a-century 
ago announces in Hebrew type, ** The Northern 
** Anglo-Jewish Press." ** Mr. Moses Samuel 
** again begs to inform his friends that, having 
'* by the mercy of God nearly recovered from 
**a long and serious illness (paralysis), it is 
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** his intention to give up his shop, and depend 
*' chiefly upon his literary labours '' : from a hy- 
gienic or therapeutic point of view, possibly the 
very worst course the old gentleman could have 
adopted ; yet it seems, after all, he did not give up 
his shop in Paradise Street. The magazine con- 
tains a long article on the return of Sir Moses 
Montefiore from his mission in St. Petersburg, in 
1842. One is tempted to go on, but for the fact 
that many items are interesting to Liverpool Jews 
only, and deal with ephemeral subjects. 

The Jewish Chronicle, then barely four years in 
existence, in its issue of April i6th, 1846, thus 
speaks of the Cup of Salvation : — . 

We congratulate the editors of Kos Yeshuoth on the appear- 
ance of tlieir long-promised pubHcation. We advise them 
steadfastly to persevere in the course of impartiality, and not 
to be daunted by the formidable difficulties which they may be 
sure to encounter. Much praise is due to the editors of an 
orthodox magazine for their speaking out on the defects of our 
ritual worship, and on the necessity of remedying them. 

The Voice of Jacobs an Anglo-Jewish journal, 
long since extinct, in its number of March 27th, 
1846, observes : — 

This new periodical, as expressed in its title, and as guaranteed 
by the known principles of its conductors, will no doubt prove 
another valuable accession to the ranks of those numerous 
papers now engaged in defence of orthodox Judaism. We hail 
this new publication with satisfaction. As it is our wish that our 
readers should resort to the pages of this periodical itself, we 
will not present to them any extracts. 

Professor Isaacs, we have previously remarked, 
had at one time, so to say, **the ball at his feet.'* 
The different sections of the community each hoped 
to find in him an exponent of their views ; but, 
whilst he declined to break away from conservative 
traditional influences, he be^an to lose touch with 
the neo-Jewish element, while many of the foreign 
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Jews deemed his methods too Anglo-Jewish for 
their uncompromising disposition. It took no one 
by surprise when, in 1849, Professor Isaacs sent 
in his resignation to the Old Hebrew Congregation, 
and cast in his lot with the secession community in 
Hope Place, where conservative ideas in matters 
of ritual preponderated. 

The annals of the Hope Place congregation are 
not specially eventful ; they appear to go the even 
tenor of their way with their traditional worship. 
They are an earnCvSt congregation, and identify 
themselves with their co-religionists in every good 
work. 

A late member of their community deserves a 
special record, viz., the late Mr. Joseph Harris. 
When the secession synagogue was in the darkest 
period of its financial history, he came to its rescue 
with zealous service. He was born in Liverpool, 
had a liberal English education, but at the same 
time had an excellent training in Hebrew and 
religion ; moreover, he had a tuneful voice, and his 
elocution was good. For many years Mr. Harris 
volunteered to conduct the Hope Place services on 
Sabbaths and Festivals without any fee or pecuniary 
reward. With that true chivalrous feeling, not- 
withstanding that he had seceded from Seel Street, 
and in spite of a still lingering friction between the 
two congregations, he was able to render on one 
occasion an important service to the synagogue 
from which he had separated himself. It appears 
that more than a generation ago the entire clerical 
staff of the Seel Street Synagogue were hors de 
combat on the morning of the New Year, or Rosh 
HashanUj owing to a prevailing malady. Mr. 
Harris immediately volunteered to conduct the 
services both on that day and on the Day of 
Atonement, reminding one of those mediaeval days 
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in Jewry when there were almost as many 
capable celebrants of divine worship as there were 
members of the congregation. Such generous 
services deserve to be recorded, equally as well as 
the gifts by legacy of surplus accumulations, which 
the donor can no longer use for himself. 

The Rev. Dr. Stern, afterwards Principal of the 
Aria College, in Portsea, undertook the ministration 
of the Hope Place Synagogue, and for many years 
did good work in Liverpool, both in and out of the 
congregation. 

Let us return to the Seel Street Shool, with 
which, after all, the thread of historic continuity 
remained. 

The secession of Professor Isaacs and the rivalry 
of the new congregation produced a period of 
severe trial to the parent community. Had the 
men of the old congregation been less virile or 
tactless, they might have become so reduced in 
numbers as to have virtually succumbed to the many 
reeling blows then levelled against them. They 
pulled themselves well together, relaxed many of the 
causes which induced the secession, and entered into 
a course of conciliation towards those who meditated 
following Professor Isaacs to the other synagogue. 
Some yet wavered, because one or other of 
their family were interred in the Deane Road 
Cemetery, and in many instances the sentiment of 
resting with those who had departed overcame the 
centrifugal tendencies of the period. 

From 1849 to 1855 the affairs of the parent 
congregation remained in a somewhat dormant 
condition. 

The income from seat rentals in 1835 and 1836, 
when there was still a united congregation, was, 
according to Mr. B. L. Joseph's pamphlet, but 
^^287 25. 6^., supplemented by voluntary offerings 
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amounting to ;f 364 : the income has been since, at 
times, over ;^2ooo per annum. The Rev. Mr. 
Oppenheim, who w^as an effective and tuneful 
chazan or precentor of the olden time, died in 1855. 
In that year Dr. Fischel functioned as lecturer, but 
after a brief tenure of office he resigned, and pro- 
ceeded to the United States. 

The place of Mr. Oppenheim was taken by the 
Rev. Jacob Prag, afterwards known as Professor 
Prag, he having occupied the Chair of Hebrew in 
Queen's College. He was a thorough Hebrew 
scholar, a man of all-round culture, and well 
respected in learned circles. Many an epoch- 
making work in Hebrew and theology has been 
inspired by his teaching and influence, which was 
largely availed of by Christians and others. A 
poet of no mean order, he wrote graceful Hebrew 
verse with ease and facility. He composed an elegy, 
in classical Hebrew, on the death of Miss Louisa 
Benas, a young woman of considerable promise, 
who died in 1873, in her twenty-second year. 
The poem appeared in the press. 

Professor Prag once more re-arranged the 
method of rendering the Sabbath and festival 
liturgy without infringing traditional essentials. A 
numerically larger and fuller choir was organised. 
In this department he was aided by the late Abraham 
Saqui, author and composer of The Songs of Israel. 
Forty years ago, before choral music was attempted 
in the metropolis in traditional synagogues, the 
choir of the Liverpool Old Hebrew Synagogue 
adopted anthem singing. 

The old choir-master, Abraham Saqui, has joined 
the majority, yet a little corner is due to him in the 
annals of Liverpool Jewry. Had he devoted him- 
self to the lyrical stage, which he first adopted, 
and where he achieved some success in his early 
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youth, he might have earned wider fame, and certainly 
wealth and worldly fortune. He preferred to be a 
singer in Israel. He led his choir until within a 
few hours of his final collapse. He was always 
the first to arrive in the synagogue, and the last to 
leave it. The veteran choir-master would often 
linger in the House of God long after the services 
had concluded, as if, indeed, his choir and congre- 
gation were with him in spirit. Of silver and gold 
he possessed none too much. He was, indeed, of 
those who could faithfully and truthfully utter, 
** Lord, I have loved the habitation of Thy House.'' 

Dr. Baar, who was for some time associated 
with Dr. Bartle at Freshfield College, for several 
years occupied the pulpit of the Seel Street Syna- 
gogue. Invited to Liverpool from Hanover, as 
teacher of German in a public school, he soon 
acquired considerable influence in literary circles. 
In December, 1859, he preached a sermon on 
charity, on behalf of the destitute Jews of Morocco, 
which was printed and published. This led to his 
appointment, in May, i860, as lecturer to the 
Hebrew Old Congregation, which he held until 
1867, when he resigned, owing to ill-health. He 
then proceeded to the United States, and has since 
been the Chaplain to the Mount Sinai Hospital in 
New York. The Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and those of 
the Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, 
contain valuable contributions read before those 
societies by Dr. Baar. 

In 1865, Mr. Charles Mozley, a member of the 
Seel Street Synagogue, was elected Mayor of 
Liverpool.^ 

9 This paper concludes with the period of the building of the Prince's Road 
Synagogue, in 1872. It is, however, interesting to note that Mr. L. S. Cohen 
was elected Lord Mayor of Liverpool in 1899. 
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In 1867, the first branch of the Alliance Israelite 
in England was founded at a meeting in the School 
House, Hope Place ; but as the author of this 
paper had something to do with its inception, I 
merely record the event. It was subsequently 
merged into and affiliated with the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, yet Liverpool can claim to have given 
birth and cradled the infant idea until it matured 
into a more vigorous existence, with its centre in 
the metropolis, and with branches throughout the 
length and breadth of the British Empire. 

A new strata of settlers now made their presence 
felt in the Jewish community. The revolutions 
abroad in 1848, the civil war in the United 
States, the cotton famine in Lancashire, then 
the Franco-German war — all these incidents 
contributed to bring a fresh contingent to the 
commercial world of the city of Liverpool. The 
cotton exchange, the wheat and metal markets, 
the stock exchange, the shipping and maritime 
interest, had in these departments a few, and in 
some cases many, Jewish representatives. Coming 
from different quarters, they brought new traditions 
and other feelings to the community. London, 
Hamburg, Frankfort, Vienna, Bavaria, France, 
Holland, New York and other parts of the United 
States, contributed members to this contingent. 

The proem settlement of Jews in the middle of 
last century consisted for the most part of itinerant 
dealers, which accounts for the extinction or 
dispersion of the first community. 

Again, the second wave, at the end of the last 
century, consisted mostly of tradesmen and shop- 
keepers, with but very few merchants ; yet this 
tenacious shopkeeping element took root and grew, 
recruited, as it was, by a constant flow of similar 
material. 
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The later settlement, about the end of the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh decade, was, however, largely 
composed of persons engaged in mercantile 
operations and in touch with the produce and 
other markets of the world, and whose views ran 
in a different groove to those who had hitherto 
administered the affairs of their congregation. 
They had, moreover, brought with them experience 
probably gained in several other Jewish com- 
munities. Such a one was Mr. Abraham Hoffnung, 
who was in 1871 elected president of the con- 
gregation, a post he held successively for four 
years. 

In a previous paragraph I stated that I would 
adopt the principle of refraining from critical 
reference to all persons still living. I had to adhere 
rigidly to this principle in writing the annals of a 
community, in the work of which I have taken some 
little part myself. I make an exception in the 
case of Mr. Hoffnung, he having left Liverpool more 
than a quarter of a century ago, and has since 
filled, with distinction, a diplomatic function to the 
Foreign Office. 

It is, however, hors de discussion that during the 
four years that Mr. Hoffnung presided over the old 
Hebrew congregation, no period was ever pregnant 
with such eventful and enduring results as that 
inspired by him. 

The new element had no sentimental feelings 
whatsoever with the mere structure of the Seel 
Street Shool — a synagogue where, in youthful days, 
Professor Sylvester, Dr. Van Oven, Dr. Behrend, 
Dr. Douglas Cohen, Professor Marks, Sir John 
Simon, Sir Samuel Montagu, Professor Leone Levi, 
the distinguished political economist (whilst yet a 
conforming Jew), and many others prominent in 
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various walks of life, had religious associations and 
worshipped. The later arrivals could only see in 
the Seel Street Shool a little unaesthetic building in 
a back street, fast invaded by factories, and too far 
off from the parks, the now favoured residential 
quarter of new Liverpool Jewry. They brushed 
all sentimental talk aside, and determined to 
remove elsewhere. In 1872 a building committee 
acquired a site in the Prince's Boulevard from the 
Earl of Sefton upon a perpetual lease, and a sum 
of ;i^i 2,722 was collected, almost entirely in 
Liverpool, and perhaps the finest synagogue for 
Jewish worship in England, at that time, was 
completed, the architects being Messrs. W. & G. 
Audsley. A building on similar lines was, several 
years later, constructed in St. Petersburg Place, in 
the West End of London. 

A feature in connection with the means of 
raising funds, was a bazaar held at St. George's 
Hall, which realized £2,yoo. The new Prince's 
Road Synagogue was consecrated September 3rd, 
1874, by the late Chief Rabbi, Dr. Nathan Adler ; 
the Mayor and leading corporate officials attending 
in state. The seat rental of the new synagogue 
yielded ^1,600 : a vivid contrast to that of ;^287, 
the sum contributed in 1838. 

The historian of Liverpool, the late Sir James 
Picton, who was a guest at the festal celebration 
of the event, made the following remarks in an 
after-dinner speech, which pithily crystallizes the 
status of the Jews in Liverpool: — *' He observed 

* one of the best proofs that could be afforded of the 

* wonderful advance which had taken place, not only 

* in the trade of the city, but in the liberality of those 

* who carried it on, was found in the fact that the 

* highest sum subscribed to the Seel Street building 

* was 18 guineas, whereas that evening he had heard 
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**it announced that one gentleman had given a 
*^ thousand pounds. Therefore, as eighteen guineas 
**were to a thousand pounds, so was the trade of 
** Liverpool in 1807 to that in 1872/' 

The testament of the late James Braham, who 
died some years ago, provided £SA^i ^2^- 7^- ^^^^ 
consols and £7^g2g 19s. 4^. 2^ per cent, annuities to 
provide a portion of the salaries of a reader, 
precentor, and lecturer, providing the incumbents 
are English born and of British parentage. The 
services in the new Prince's Road Synagogue 
were conducted by Professor Prag, and the Rev. 
Morris Joseph was elected English lecturer. But 
owing to a clause in the Braham bequest, ren- 
dering it imperative that the incumbent should be 
not only of British birth but also of English pa- 
rentage, the Rev. J. Polack, B.A., who succeeded 
Mr. Joseph, resigned in 1890, to take up an appoint- 
ment in connection with Clifton College. The Rev. 
S. Friedeberg, B.A., and the Rev. J. Harris ade- 
quately fulfilled the conditions of the trust, and 
now minister in the Prince's Road Synagogue ; 
the former as English lecturer and minister, the 
latter as Hebrew reader and secretary. 

There is another sum of £6iOy^ invested by this 
trust, to produce an annual sum to provide a 
marriage portion for a girl in the Liverpool Jewish 
Schools. These were founded in 1842 in Slater 
Street, with ten boys, who occupied a room in a 
street adjoining the synagogue, for which they 
paid ;/^20 per annum. The schools own now a 
pile of buildings in Hope Place, commenced in 1852, 
and educate more than 600 boys, girls, and infants, 
earning a Government grant of over ;^6oo. Mr. 
Charles S. Samuell, barrister-at-law, has been 
President of the Schools for a long period. 
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The history of the modern Liverpool Hebrew 
schools has yet to be written. 

The Rev. Professor Prag died December 27th, 
1881, a man of ripe scholarship. His methods were 
somewhat Socratean, and his works and inspirations 
are recorded by his pupils and associates rather 
than by his own pen. An imposing monument in 
granite has been erected to his memory in the 
Deane Road Cemetery. Some of the inscriptions 
in this burial ground are interesting. I have 
deemed it desirable in the first instance to record 
the living impulses of a community before such 
traditions are lost in oblivion, but hope later on 
to copy some of the quaint inscriptions before they 
are obliterated altogether. 

Filial love and respect for one who to me was 
the best and wisest of men (and to whom I owe 
the inspiration to endeavour to render myself use- 
ful to my fellows in however modest a capacity) 
compels me to copy an extract from the Liverpool 
Daily Post, of April 29, 1890 : — 

Death of a Liverpool Gentleman. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Louis Benas, formerly 
head of the firm of Messrs. L. Benas & Son, bankers, Lord 
Street. He expired at his residence, 5, Prince's Avenue, on 
Sunday. The deceased was long and favourably known in city 
circles, and was always noted for his hioh integrity and 
benevolence. Mr. B. L. Benas, J.P-, son of the deceased, who 
was last night elected president of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, was prevented attending the Browning Symposium owing 
to his father's death, and great sympathy was expressed with him 
in his affliction. For more than twenty years the deceased 
gentleman had taken no part in public business. He was a man 
of considerable literary attainments, a good classical and Hebrew 
scholar. For a long time he suffered from paralysis, which 
prevented him from taking any part in municipal, political, or 
other affiiirs. He was formerly a prominent member of the 
Jewish community, and took a leading part in the struggle for the 
emancipation of the Jews from political disabilities. 
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A number of letters were found among his 
literary remains, showing his correspondence with 
the late Professor Graetz, the eminent historian, 
and many others, who consulted him and asked 
his advice. The Daily Mercury of May ist, 1890, 
states that at his funeral a large number of gentle- 
men (of all denominations) assembled to pay the 
last tribute of respect to his memory. 

The traditional chain of chazonim, or precentors, 
is continued by the Rev. H. Burman, an excellent 
musician, who instructs the choir in succession to 
Mr. Saqui. It may be useful to record the list of 
secretaries of the congregation since the minutes 
were transcribed in English. They began with L. 

A. Bing, 1806, A. Ansell in 1832, M. N. Nathan, 
1833, D. W. Marks, S. Y. Hess, hon. secy., Marcus 
Wolff, Raphael Harris, H. M. Silver, ^° from 1863. 

In 1882 the Mansion House Relief Committee 
appointed a Liverpool commission, of which Mr. 

B. L. Benas, J. P., was appointed chairman, Mr. 
Edwin Davis, treasurer. The Venerable Arch- 
deacon Taylor and the Rev. Samuel Pearson, the 
former a distinguished member of the Church of 
England, the latter an eminent Nonconformist 
minister, were joint honorary secretaries of the 
Town Hall Russo-Jewish Relief Funds in aid of 
the work of the commiwssion. It undertook 
the task of dealing with the Russo-Jewish fugi- 
tives, and from April 27th to July 12th it 
dealt with 4,422 adult emigrants, 1,325 children, 
and 527 infants; total, 6,274 persons, which 
required 31 steamships to convey them across the 
Atlantic, to new homes in the United States and 
Canada. A sum of ;^30,209 13s. was expended for 
that purpose. The clerical expenses of this vavSt 

10 Mr. Silver resigned shortly after this paper was read. - 
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in Lancashire is now so readily procurable, and 
on such very easy terms of repayment, that the 
provision for a burial ground seems to be handled 
l3y these Jewish societies without abnormal diffi- 
culty. Another Hebrew congregation is in process 
of formation in Birkenhead, on the other side of 
the River Mersev. 

The vast majority of the Russo-Jewish wage 
earners (unlike the early settlers, who were petty 
dealers, these are artizans, several hundred alone 
being in joinery and cabinet-making) evince a 
desire to worship only with their fellow immi- 
grants, and to adopt a ritual after their own 
methods. The modest meeting houses of these 
new settlers are crowded to repletion by throngs 
of earnest and enthusiastic worshippers. To see 
them at prayer is quite a revelation to modern 
Liverpool Jewry. Their services are full of em- 
phatic, vivid, even if uncouth, devotion. To 
listen to their ready and soulful responses, to see 
the weird swinging of their bodies during their 
orisons, to hear the loud and earnest sounds of 
their great Amen, their hearty unison in songs of 
praise, wanting perhaps in musical culture, yet 
giving food for inspiration. One may admit that, 
if coupled with a high standard of ethics, civic 
patriotism, and a lofty tone of social and public 
morality, they have a perfect right to pray as they 
please. English Jewry objects to use revivalist 
methods, which they have outgrown, and seem 
quite unsuited to the calmer Anglo-Jewish tempera- 
ment. Yet thcvse (may I call them) Puritan Jews 
have succeeded in bringing religious and ethical 
influences to bear upon their suffering and their 
weary, which, after all, appears to be the final aim 
of every spiritual striving. It is satisfactory to 
know that cases of crime and delinquency are rare 
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and exceptional in their midst, and that the lists of 
drunken, disorderly, and riotous in Liverpool are 
not recruited from Polish or Russian Jews. A 
late veteran officer of our police force quaintly 
expressed to me that for the district inhabited 
by these foreign Jewish artizans the mere button 
of a constable would be sufficient to keep the 
peace, so inherent seems to be their instinctive 
regard for authority, law, and order. My records 
would be incomplete if I refrained from mentioning 
this phase in the latest evolution of Jewish life 
in Liverpool. 

It is evident that a self-imposed ghetto is for the 
first time in process of formation in our city. 
Entire streets are being wholly occupied by Russo- 
Polish immigrants in the Brownlow Hill district, 
which was in the early part of the century a 
favourite residential suburb. The non-Jewish 
residents are removing to the more distant 
outskirts. 

Porcupine^ a local journal, in its issue of March 
13th, 1897, refers to the incident : — ** The Gentiles 
' in the neighbourhood of Brownlow Hill are 
' complaining of the incursion of the Jews. The 

* Israelites, it is said, have descended like wolves 

* on the fold, and scattered the Christians and 

* taken possession. Many of the shopkeepers have 
' already thrown up the sponge, retired from the 

* conflict, and gone to fields and pastures new.'* 
Let me add that landlords do not complain of 

the change in their tenantry. The pre-disposition 
of the wage-earning Jew to adopt gregarious 
methods causes rentals in decaying neighbourhoods 
to be maintained at a much higher value than 
non-Jewish residents would be willing to pay. 

I dare not venture to speculate what the ultimate 
effect of these masses of immigrants (outnumbering 
o 2, 
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over and over again the original Liverpool-born 
Jews) will have upon the future of the entire 
community. It is not within the scope of this 
paper, which, as I observed previously, terminates 
with the consecration of the Prince's Road syna- 
gogue in 1874. The object I have set before me 
has been to record oral tradition, folk lore, and the 
early memorabilia of Liverpool Jewry, ere they 
become lost in oblivion and obliterated altogether. 

Perhaps a later historian of the Jews in England 
may find, for his future guidance, a few ** footprints 
in the sands of time *' here preser\'ed. 




FREEMASONRY IN LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. (XVII CENTURY.)* 

P.\RT II. Chester. 

By W. H. Ry lands. 

Read I9tlj J«inuary, 1.S99. 



FEW people, I imagine, have spent so much 
time over, and gained so much pleasure as 
myself from reading, that delightfully quaint and 
valuable storehouse of now-forgotten ideas named 
by its author The Academie of Armory, by Randle 
Holme, of the City of Chester, Gentleman Sewer in 
Extraordinary to his late Majesty King Charles II, 
and sometimes Deputy for the Kings of Arms ; 
printed for the author at Chester, in the year 1688. 
It was the first time that ' I undertook the 
somewhat laborious task of reading this substantial 
folio from end to end, that I discovered the state- 
ment made bv the third Randle Holme that he 
was a Freemason. It had been known for some 
years that his name was included in a list entered 
on a single sheet of paper now contained in one of 
the volumes of his manuscript collections in the 
British Museum. This discovery caused me to 

* The first portion of ihis^pfaper (relating ciiief!y to Lancashire) appears 
in vol. xiv, n.s. 
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gather together a series of notes on the subject 
of his connection with Freemasonry ; and in two 
articles printed in the now defunct Masonic Magazine, 
for January and February, 1882, I did Httle more, 
necessarily, than state the facts. In the present 
instance it is my intention to give a more elaborate 
discussion of the subject. 

In the first instance, I must call attention to the 
extraordinary interest of the items of information 
to be orained with re«;ard to Cheshire Freemasonry 
from the notes left to us by Randle Holme. They 
are among the earliest references known. Lanca- 
shire can claim Elias Ashmole, and Cheshire can 
claim, but a few years later, another Herald, 
Randle Holme ; both being among the earliest 
speculative Freemasons on record. Except the 
Lodge of Accepted Masons discovered by Mr. E. 
Conder, F.S.A., as being attached to the Masons' 
Company of London, these two counties stand 
unrivalled in their evidences of early Freemasonry. 
That the few records now remaining refer to the 
beginning of Speculative Masonry, is a fancy that 
cannot for a moment be entertained ; it must have 
existed for a considerable time, because it was, as 
far as we are able to judge, the same in each place 
in which anv trace of it is found ; and in the 
seventeenth century Freemasonry was already an 
arranged svstem, and such systems are never the 
creation of a dav. 

Mr. Earwaker states that Randle Holme the 
third appears to have commenced to collect the 
materials for his Academie of Armory in the year 
1649, when he was only 22 years of age ; although 
it was not till nearly forty years later that the book 
was printed. Under these circumstances, it is 
impossible to arrive at a probable date at which he 
became a Freemason, or to say which was the 
earlier, the reference in the A cademie of A rmory or 
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the sheets of manuscript in the volume of his 
collections. It is perhaps, therefore, only a matter 
of choice which record should be first considered. 
As possibly, from the internal evidence of the Mss., 
a possible date may be arrived at, I will take the 
Mss. first in order. 

My notes would, however, not be complete 
without a short sketch of the lives of this celebrated 
family of heraldic collectors. Those who wish to 
pursue this part of the subject, may well refer 
to the interesting and valuable paper on the Four 
Randle Holmes, by the late Mr. J. P. Earwaker, 
M.A., F.S.A., printed in the Journal of the Chester 
ArchcEological and Historic Society, 1891. From 
this paper I have been able to slightly improve the 
short memoirs given in my first article, published 
seventeen years ago. 

From William, son of Robert Holme of Tran- 
mere,' a manor in Wirral Hundred, descended 
Thomas Holme of Chester, Smith, who died in 
1610. He married Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Devenett of Kinderton, co. Flint. He and his wife 
were both buried at the church of St. Michael, 
at Chester. 

His fourth son, the first Randle Holme, was 
Deputy to the College of Arms for Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and North Wales, Sheriff' of Chester 
in 1615, Alderman of the same city in 1629, and 

I Moule's Btblioihecj, HeraUiicay Loudon, 1S22, Ormerod's History of 
Cheshire, ^cc. In Hari. MS. 2054, *' The Companies of Chester," under the 
Tainters (?) it is recorded : — " I59I- This yeare Wni. Holme stationer came, 
'• no mention of any before.'' '* Wylliam holme the sonne of Kychard holme 
"of trannioore in the Covmtye of Chester yeoman." who was apprenticed in 
1569 for eleven years, to John Harrison, *' Celizen and Stacioner of London," 
was admitted a freeman of t'ne Stationers' Company of London, 1580, and 
admitted to the Livery in 1604. His name appears at various dates as the 
printer of books, but he seems to die out about 16 16. — Arber's Transcript^ 
i. 396, ii, 683-875, &c. " William Hulme, son of Thomas Hulme " of Chester 
"smythe," was apprenticed to "William Hulme, Cytizen and Staconer of 
** London " in 1581 ; he was made free in 1 589, and issued books. — Arber's 
Transcript, ii, no, 705, &c. Ormerod's History of Cheshire^ new edition, ii, 
456. Pedigree of Holme of Tranmere. 
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Mayor 1633-4. He was born about 157 1, died in 
January, 1655, aged 84, and was buried at St. 
Mary's-on-the-Hill, at Chester, 30th January, 1655. 
By his marriage with EHzabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Alcock of Chester,- and reHct of Thomas 
Chaloner of Chester, Ulster King-at-Arms, he had 
issue. 

His second son and heir was the second Randlc 
Holme, Like his father he married twice ; first, in 
1625, Catherine, eldest daughter of Matthew Ellis 
of Overlegh, co. Chester, gent., and secondly, 
Elizabeth, daughter and heir of Thomas Dod of 
the Citv of Chester, relict of Samuel Martvn, 
merchant; she was buried at St. Mary's, in 1661. 
The second Randle Holme was baptised at St. 
Mary's, Chester, 15th July, 1601. He was a 
Justice of the Peace, Sheriff' of Chester during his 
father's mayoralty, 1633-4, ^'^^ himself Mayor in 
1643, when the city was besieged by the Parlia- 
mentarians. With his father he was Deputy to 
Norroy King of Arms for Cheshire, Lancashire, 
and North Wales. He died, aged 63, 4th Sept., 
1659, and was buried at St. Mary's-on-the-Hill. 

His eldest son and heir, l3y his first wife 
Catherine, was the third Randle Holme, born 24th 
December, 1627, baptised at St. Mary's, Chester, 
and buried there 15th March, 1700 ; who by his 
first wife, Sarah, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Henry Soley, Minister of the Gospel at Forton, co. 
Salop, baptised i8th June, 1629, died, aged 36, 
5th April, 1665, and buried at St. Mary's, Chester, 
had issue an only son, the fourth Randle Holme ^ 
and four daughters. By his second wife, Elizabeth, 
daughter of George Wilson of Chester, born the 



2 See Visitation of London^ 1633-35, i, p. 14, Ilarlcian Society. She was 
buried at St. Mary's, Chester, 1635. Randle llolme married, secondly, iiih 
September, 1635, Katherine, daughter of Ralph Allen, of Chester, relict of 
Matthew Ellis and Matthew Browne. She died in January, 1672. 
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23rd of May, 1643, and married the 31st of July, 
1666, he had seven sons and two daughters. 

The fourth Randle Holme married Margaret, 
dauofhter of Griffith Llovd of Llanarmon and 
Brondake, co. Denbigh, gentleman. He died on 
the 30th of August, 1707, and was buried at St. 
Mary's Church, Chester, without surviving issue, 
his onlv son and four dauo^hters havino: died before 
him. As will be seen from his will, he left his 
property to his wife and brothers. 

The third Randle, or Raniilphus, Holme was the 
author of the celebrated Acadeniie of Armory, In 
consideration of the services and losses of his 
family, possibly occasioned by the siege of Chester 
in the year 1643, when his father was Mayor, he 
obtained the place of Sewer of the Chamber in 
Extraordinary to Charles H, as appears by a pro- 
tection 20th Dec, 1664, and exemption from offices 
granted by Edward Montagu, Baron Kimbolton, 
&c., Earl of Manchester, Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household to Charles H. Like his father and 
grandfather before him, he was a herald, and deputy 
to Garter King of Arms for Cheshire, Lancashire, 
Shropshire, and North Wales. He was prosecuted 
at the Stafford Assizes, in March, 1668, by Sir 
William Dugdale, then Norroy King of Arms, for 
his irregularity in marshalling the funeral of Sir 
Ralph Assheton. A verdict was obtained against 
Randle Holme, with ;;f20 damages. He died on 
the I2th March, 1699-1700, and was buried at 
St. Mary's Church, Chester. 

A large and handsome monument to the second 
Randle Holme, with armorial bearings, is in the 
north aisle of the church. The description of the 
arms, as well as the long Latin inscription, is given 
by Mr. Earwaker.^ 

3 New edition, Vol. I., p. 335, &c, corrected by Earwaker. 

4 History of the Church of St. Mary -on-the- Hilly Chester^ p. 46. 
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The following inscription is from the monument 
of the third and fourth Randle Holme, in the same 
aisle. 

Here Ives the Boilv of Randle 

Holme, gen^ Sewer in extraordinary 

to K : Charles y^ 2^ and deputy to y* kings 

at arms, who died 12^^ Maich, 1699; 

And Randle Holme his son, deputy to Norroy 

K: att arms, who died 30^^^ day of aug 1707. 

He married Marg', daughter of Griffith Lloyd, 

of Llanar.mon in the County of Denbigh, gen' by 

w"^ he had issue Sara, Eiiz. Kat, Randle, and Kat, who 

died before their Father, and lye 

here Interred. 

An old house in Bridge Street, Chester,^ which 
was built about 1670, and inhabited by the Randle 
Holmes, fell down in 182 1. It was a picturesque 
timber buildinof, known latterlv bv the name of 
** Lamb Row," and is engraved in CuiWs Views, 
and in Nicholson's Lithographic Sketches (Ormerod), 
and it was in this house that Mr. Earwaker 
supposes, with very good reason, the AcademiewaiS 
printed. It will be seen from the Will here given 
that a '* Room . . . formerly made use of as a 
'^ Printing House or Place " is mentioned. It is 
not impossible that it was also in the same house 
the Lodge of Freemasons met, in order to admit 
William Wade and others. The following is an 
abstract of the Will of the fourth Randle Holme, 
which I printed in my former notes ; it was re- 
printed by Mr. Earwaker, and I repeat it here on 
account of its interest, he being the last of his race. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Randle Holme of the City 
of Chester, gentleman. My body to be buryed with my an- 
cestors in the parish church of Saint Mary, in the said City of 
Chester, at the discretion of my Kxecutors. I devise all my 
messuages and lands within the said City of Chester to my 
loving wife Margaret Holme for her life, and after her death to 
my Executors for the term of 200 years, to raise the sum of 
;^3oo for the payment of the legacies hereafter mentioned, and 

5 Mentioned in the will of the fourth Randle Holme, which see. 
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then their trust to cease and determine, and then I devise the 
same messuages and lands to my brother George Holmes and 
the heirs of his body, and for want of such issue then to my 
brother John Holmes and the heirs of his body, and for 
want of such issue to my nephew Randle Burrows and the heirs 
of his body, and for want of such issue then to my nephew 
AVilliam Burganey and the heirs of his body, and for want of 
such issue to my niece Rachel Burganey and the heirs of her 
body, and for default of such issue to my own right heirs for 
ever. To my niece Barbara Lloyd ;£^6o. To my niece Rachel 
]^urganey ;^6o. To Mary Speed and Barbara Speed, daughters 
of Richard Speed of Wrexham, co. Denbigh, Ironmonger, ;^40, 
to each ;^20. To my niece Margaret, daughter of Robert 
Jones of Denbigh, gentleman, ;^io. To my two Executors 
hereafter named ^lo apiece for mourning. To the poor of 
Saint Mary's parish ;£^io, the interest to be distributed to poor 
widows living within the Bridge Gate of the City of Chester 
every Christmas. To my nephew Randle Burrows ;£s^* ^^ 
the Mayor and citizens of the Citty of Chester jCs^i ^^ ^^ 
employed for the maintenance or education of one poor boy of 
the said Parish of Saint Mary in the Charity School lately 
erected for the education of poor boys in the said Citty. To 
my cousin Elizabeth ffoulks, daughter of Peter ffoulks of Ryviat 
Esquire, ;^2o. All which said sums amount in the whole to the 
sum of ;^3oo, to be raised out of the profits of my real estate, 
from and after my wife's death. And as to my personal estate, 
I give ** the bed, hangings, and furniture of that Room in my 
dwelling in the Bridge Street, of the said Citty, which Room 
was formerly made use of as a Printing House or Place " to my 
said niece Barbara Lloyd. I give and bequeath all my books and 
Collections of Heraldry to my said brothers George Holme and 
John Holme, to be equally divided between them, they paying 
;^4o, that is to say, ;£^2o apiece, to my Executors hereafter 
named, which with the residue of all my personal estate (after 
my debts and funeral expenses shall be thereout paid and satis- 
fied) I give and bequeath to my said loving wife Margaret 
Holme, and I appoint my loving brother in law Edward Lloyd 
of Llanarman, in the said County of Denbigh, gentleman, and 
William Proby of the Citty of Chester, gentleman, Executors of 
this my last will and Testament. Dated, 2 June, 1704. 

(Signed) Randle Holme. 

Signed sealed &c. [red seal with the letters R.H.] 

in the presence of 

R^ Comberbach, 

G' Powell, 

Tho : Tagg. 

Proved 22 Sep., 1707. No Inventory now remaining. 
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It is perhaps interesting to find that when 
Randle Holme the first, who had married the 
widow of Thomas Challoner the Herald, wished to 
put out Daniel, one of Challoner's sons, into the 
world, he bound him apprentice to a mason, to 
serve for seven years, from the year 1607. His 
master was Maximilian Poutrain, alias Colte, called 
a stone-cutter of St. Bartholomew the Great, near 
Westminster. 

The following occurs in the list of deeds in the 
possession of Mr. Randle Holme, of the city of 
Chester, Mav 3 Aiio. 1693 (Harl. Ms. 2022, fol. 

183)- 

12. Noverint me Ran Holme de civil'' cestr servieh^ Henr' |/° 
nobit princip Watt : teneri \P Maximillian poutrain ats Colte, de 
paroch sti Bartholoifi maior p'pe ^Vestminst London Stone- 
carver in virgint libris p' dat 15 may 5 Jac I Aiio: 1607. 
Witnesses Tho Grave Scr, Jean Colt. 

tlie condition that daniell son of Tho Chaloner of Chester gen 
shall from the feast of pentecost ntxt serue his prentiship for 7 
years truly &c. 

Colte, otherwise Poutrain, was master sculptor 
to James the First ; he is reputed to have been the 
architect of Wadham College, Oxford. 

Both Poutrain and Challoner were members of 
the Masons' Company of London. Unfortunately 
the records do not 0^0 far enouo:h back to decide 
whether one or both were members of the Lodge 
of Accepted Masons attached to the company. 

It has been thought, on account of certain sculls 
and cross bones carved on the tomb of the second 
Randle Holme, that he was a Freemason, but as 
these ornaments, when placed on a tomb, do not 
more specially apply to Freemasons than ordinary 
mortals, I do not think it can be considered that 
they are a proof of anyone being a mason. I may 
mention that although this is the case there is 
nothing improbable in the tradition, if tradition 
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there be, that Randle Holme the second belonged 
to the craft. 

The three Masonic Mss. in the hand-writing of 
the third Randle Holme are preserved in Harleian 
Ms., No. 2054, pages folio 29 to 34. Commencing 
on folio 29 is the copy of the Constitutions of 
Masonry, or *' Old Charges, '' occupying six and a 
half pages ; foHo 33 contains the scrap of paper 
upon which the oath is written ; and, lastly, on 
folio 34 is what I have always supposed to be a 
list of a number of the members of the lodge at 
Chester, Of the list of names and the oath I 
published a faCwsimile in 1882 ; and in 1891 all 
these leaves were published in facsimile by the 
Quatuor Coronati Lodge in the third volume of 
their Masonic Reprints, 

Of the copy of the Old Charges I need at the 
present say little more than that it is a text of 
great interest, and that it has been assumed to 
have been written about 1660. If this date could 
be taken as certain, then it must have been made 
by Randle Holme within the first ten years of his 
collecting materials for his Academie^ and when he 
was thirty-three years of age. Though the copy 
may have been made at that time, it is clear, I 
think, that the text is of a much earlier date, and 
it may have been simply a copy made by Randle 
Holme, just as his father and grand-father before 
him copied a quantity of documents of various 
character, with the idea of preserving their con- 
tents. On the other hand, it is possible that it was 
obtained at the time he was made a Freemason. 
The fact of the volume in which it is found being 
a collection of Mss. relating to trade guilds is of 
no importance, for, as Mr. Earwaker has pointed 
out, the arrangement of the Mss. was considerably 
disturbed when they were bound. In fact, the 
volume in which they are found is described in the 
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catalogue as '• A book in folio, consisting of many 
** tracts and loose papers," &c., and naturally, when 
these were bound, the Masonic Mss. would find a 
place in a volume devoted to charters, deeds, and 
other documents relating to the Guilds of Chester. 
Unfortunately, this particular writing is not dated, 
and no definite information is to be gained from 
the paper mark. 

In this connection, I may mention (laying no 
great stress on the evidence, as it might be taken 
to refer to other matters,) that copies of letters 
exist, addressed to the third Randle Holme, in 
which he is vStyled '* Brother.'' The first, found in 
Had. Ms. 21 17, page 227, and printed in the first 
volume of the Chetham Miscellanies (Chet. Soc, 
vol. xxiv), is from Dr. Keurden, ** seeming to be 
** addressed to Randle Holme of Chester '' (to quote 
the note of the editor); it commences: ** Dear 
Broth[er]," and ends: **Your loving broth[er].'' 
Another from Had. Ms. 2042, page 214, addressed 
to Randle Holme, dated 10 Jan., 1664, begins : 
** Bro. Hulme," and ends: **your Brother, Ric. 
*^ Keurde.'' (Baines' Hist, of Lanc,^ vol. i, page 
200). 

Richard Keurden, Doctor of Medicine, Anti- 
quary, and Collector of Mss., a native of Cuerden, 
born in 1623, was entered as an Inn-Burgess of 
Preston at the Guilds of 1662 and 1682.^ He died, 
it is supposed, in Lancashire about the year 1701. 
Doctor Xeurden, so far as I am aware, was not in 
any way related to the family of Holme. He may, 
however, have been a Freemason, which would 
account for his calling Randle Holme his brother. 

On folio 33, Harl. Ms. 2054, is carefully mounted 
the scrap of paper on which is written the curious 
oath : to this I shall refer again presently. 

6 Memorials of the Preston Guilds. W. A. Abram, 1882, p. 6 J. 
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Folio 34 is occupied by the list of names and 
other notes which I endeavoured to analyse and 
explain in the year 1881. It is of peculiar interest, 
as I need hardly point out, being the only list known 
of the members of an English Lodge of Freemasons 
in the seventeenth century. It not only proves the 
existence of a Lodge of Accepted or Speculative 
Masons in Chester about the middle of the century, 
but, as will be seen, records the formal action of 
that Lodge. 

The eighth name on the list of members present 
is that of the third Randle Holme ; and it is more 
than probable that in his copy of the Old Charges 
we have the text of the roll used in the Chester 
Lodge, when he was made a member of it. It 
must not be forgotten that his copy, now preserved 
among his Mss. in the British Museum, is written 
on paper, and as it is in book form and shows no 
signs of wear, was not intended for use in the 
Lodge, but as an addition to his collections. This 
being the case, the roll really used in the Lodge, 
from which Randle Holme copied, would be another 
mivssing roll, for which search should be made. 

The fact that folio 34, with the notes and list of 
names, is entirely in the ha,ndwriting of Randle 
Holme, is worthy of notice, as it points to the fact 
that he was not only present, but, on this occasion, 
at least, acted as clerk or secretary. 

In my former article I confined my remarks 
almost entirely to a statement of facts, only here 
and there adding such notes as seemed necessary 
both with regard to the Mss. and the Academie of 
Armory. In the present instance I shall, as I have 
said, endeavour to glean from these few short and 
simple records all the information possible, and it 
will be seen, when they are now for the first time 
considered in this manner, that they contain facts 
of peculiar interest, 
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I here repeat my notes on folio 34 of the Ms. as 
they originally appeared, in order to have the 
advantage of printing the remarks which have been 
written on them during the seventeen years that have 
elapsed since my own notes were written. They 
were as follows : — "' The next leaf of the same 
** volume is another document, also written by 
** Randle Holme, recording the names of persons 
**made Freemasons, with the initiation fee, as 
** follows. 



William Wade ^^* giue for to be a free Mason. 
I I I I I I I 20s. 



I I I I I I 



Willm Harvey 
Mich Holden 
Pet downham 
Tho ffoulkes 
Will Hughes 
Jo ffletcher 
Seth Hilton 
Ran Holme 
Ric Taylor 
Ric Ratcliffe 
Will Woods 
Jo Parry ... 
'I'ho Morris 
Tho May ... 
Will Robinson 
Tames Mort 
Jo Lloyd ... 
Geo Harvey 
Will Jackson 
Robt Harvey 
John Madock 



10 

5 
8 



20 
20 
20 
10 
8 
10 

15 
10 

10 

20 

5 
10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

10 



Robert Morris 
Willm Street Aldm 
John Hughes. 
Sam Pike taylor 
Willm Wade 



for I li 
for I OS. 
for 15s. 
for 5s. 
for 8s. 



9 

9 

I 

I 
I 



* • 



/ 
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** The reason for the difference in the amount of 
*' the entrance fees paid, as given in the analysis 
**at the end of the list, is not easy to explain. 
** Why, it may be asked, are the first five names 
** separated from the others, and given in different 
**form ? Are they superior officers of the Fellow- 
** ship, and are we to understand the marks 
** occurring before their names as recording the 
** number of their attendances at the lodge, the 
*' number of votes recorded at some election, or the 
** payment of certain odd amounts ? '* 

** In this list the name of Randle Holme occupies 
**the 13th place, he paying los/' 

*' Bro. Hughan says that this page has no 
*' connexion with the others — i.e.y Harl. MS. 2054, 
** folios 29 to 33, the old charge and oath ; probably 
**this is correct as far as there being three distinct 
** pieces of paper, but when we know that the 
** volume is a collection of * Notes and charters, 
***with generall things which concerne the com- 
**'panyes & occupations with in the citty of 
** * Chester,' and the whole series of facts are 
** looked at as I have above placed them, doubtless, 
**with myself, many will consider that in all 
** probability there is a very clear connexion, and 
** that we have here some of the original papers (or 
**at least copies) belonging to a lodge of Free- 
** masons existing at Chester somewhere about the 
** middle of the seventeenth century." 

Mr. R. F. Gould, in his History of Freemasonry^ 
vol. ii, pp. 183, &c., in commenting on my first 
notes on this list, writes : — '* The next leaf in the 
** same volume contains some further notes by 
** Randle Holme. These evidently relate to the 
** economy of an existing lodge, but some of the 
** details admit of a varied interpretation." 

And again : — ** It is not, however, so clear as to 
** be reduced to actual demonstration, that the 
H 
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** various sums enumerated in the analysis at the 
** foot of the list represent the entrance money paid 
** by the initiates or * newly made ' brethren. The 
*' irregular amounts (if not old scores) might just 
** as well stand for the ordinary subscriptions of 
'* the members, since there would be nothing more 
** singular in the custom of a graduated scale of 
** dues, than in that of exacting a varying sum at 
** the admission of new members or brethren. 

** The first five names could hardly be those of 
** superior officers of the Fellowship, except on the 
** supposition that William Wade received promo- 
**tion at a very early stage of his Masonic life. 
** The marks, indeed, are placed before the names 
** of the five — and on this point I shall again offer 
** a few. remarks — but between the two is a row of 
** figures, denoting sums of money varying in 
'^ amount from twenty to five shillings. The strokes 
** or dashes can hardly be regarded as a tally of 
** attendances, except — to bring in another suppo- 
** sition — we imagine that the twenty-one members 
'* whose names appear in a separate column stood 
*' somehow on a different footing in the lodge from 
**the five, which rendered a record of their 
** attendances unnecessary ? Lastly, as to the 
** payment of odd amounts, this is a feature 
** characterising the entire body of entries, and 
** therefore nothing can be founded upon it which 
*' is not equally applicable to both classes or 
** divisions of members. 

** Yet, if we reject this explanation, what shall 
*' we offer in its place ? 

** Can it be, that the amounts below the words 
** * William Wade w^ give to be a free Mason,' were 
** received at the meeting, of which the folio in 
*' question is in part a register, and that the five 
'* names only are the record of those who attended ? 
** On this hypothesis, the clerk may have drawn 
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the long horizontal lines opposite specific sums, 
and the crosses or vertical lines may represent 
the number of times each of these several 
amounts passed into his pocket. The column 
headed by the name of William Harvey may be 
an inventory of the dues owing by absentees, and 
in this view, there were present, 5, and absent, 21, 
the total membership being 26. Those familiar 
with the records of old Scottish Lodges will be 
aware, that frequently the brethren who attended 
were but few in number compared to those who 
absented themselves, the dues and fines owing by 
the latter being often largely in excess of the 
actual payments of the former/' 
'^ There is, however, one of Rylands* suggestions 
to which it is necessary to return. He asks, 
may not the marks before the five names be 
understood as recording the number of votes at 
some election ? That this is the true solution of 
these crossed lines, I shall not be so rash as 
to affirm, though, indeed, it harmonises with 
Masonic usage, and is supported by some trust- 
worthy evidence respecting the ancient practice 
at elections dehors the lodges of Freemasons.'' 
Mr. Gould then refers to the statement in Her- 
bert's Livery Companies^ that the members of the 
Merchant Tailors, at the election of the officers, in 
1573, each made his mark or tick against the one 
he wished to be chosen ; and the latter example to 
which I called his attention, when the Vestry of 
Hackney, in 1735, determined to ** scratch for the 
*'ten petitioners, according to the old method," 
which they did in much the same manner as is 
represented in the page under discussion. I may 
mention that I have several times ** scratched" for 
the Master and Wardens of the Company to which 
I belong ; the survival of an ancient custom. 
H 2 
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Mr. Gould writes further : ** it becomes, however, 
** at this stage essential to point out, and, as it 
'* were, accentuate the fact, that, standing alone 
** and divested of the reference to William Wade, 
** folio 34 of the Ms. would contain nothing from 
** which a person of ordinary intelligence might infer 
'* that it related to the proceedings or accounts of a 
** lodge or company of Masons or Freemasons. The 
** names and figures would lend themselves equally 
** well to the establishment of any other hypothesis, 
** having a similar basis in the usages of the craft 
** guilds. But although the words * William Wade 
<< < w* give to be a free Mason,' are brief — not to 
** say enigmatical — the very brevity of the sentence, 
** which is given in Harleian Ms. No. 2054, at the 
** commencement of folio 34, if it does not prove the 
** sheet to have been only a memorandum, suggests 
'* that it may be the continuation of a paragraph 
** or entry from a previous folio, now missing.'* 

To these remarks I may add two other refer- 
ences, which will, I think, express all that has 
been written of importance about this page of Ms. 

Mr. G. W. Speth, in his short notice of the 
Randle Holme Masonic Mss., printed with the 
admirable facsimiles published by the Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge, in the third volume of their 
Reprints^ writes: *^on page 34 is a list of names, 
** doubtless the members of a lodge, and I fancy it 
** represents a memorandum by the * Box-Master' 
** of payments made for initiation. As regards the 
** second list, and the summary thereof at foot, all 
** is fairly plain sailing; but the five names at the 
** top of the page, with the marks across the lines, 
** are not so easily accounted for. They are not 
** included in the summary, neither do the strokes 
*^ quite agree with it." 

This I take to mean that Mr. Speth agrees to 
the idea that the names are those of the members 
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of a lodge, and that the amounts opposite the 
names in the long list refer to payments or debts, 
entered by the Box-Master or Treasurer ; also that 
the *^ scratches " are connected with the five names 
near to them ; and that the first few lines of the 
writing he does not attempt to explain. 

Mr. W. J. Hughan, in his Old Charges of British 
Freemasons (1895, pp. 101-102), considers that the 
*' scratches '^ are ** apparently some sort of register 
*' of votes, possibly for office,'' and of the long list 
he writes : ** It is not likely that these sums refer to 
** Initiations only, if at all, for, had such been the 
'* case, the amounts would scarcely run from 5s. 
*' to 20s., being five different fees. Possibly they 
** represent ordinary Lodge dues and liabilities.'' 

When first I examined this folio, I at once came 
to the conclusion that it recorded some action in a 
lodge of Speculative Masons, and it was pretty 
clear that the action was in some manner connected 
with voting, associated with diff'erent entrance fees, 
but I was not satisfied with the suggestion I then 
made that the amounts entered were the different 
entrance fees paid by those opposite whose names 
the amounts are placed. The analysis or summary 
at the end of the list, which, like the amounts, 
does not correspond with the ** scratching " at 
the head of the sheet, raised a difficulty which I 
was then unable to clear away. I felt as certain 
then as I am now that voting and entrance fees are 
involved. The difficulty how to explain the 
separation of the five names at the top only 
confused matters more than ever, and I could not, 
like Mr. Speth and Mr. Hughan, believe that the 
two lists were to be considered separately, because 
it was clear to me that they were connected, and 
that every part of the writing bore on one. subject. 

Up to the present time no explanation has been 
offered that meets every requirement, and therefore 
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I am unable to give my adherence to any of those 
quoted above, except so far as it is now agreed that 
the manuscript refers to votes being taken in a 
Lodge at Chester. This document, from its very 
difficulty, has cost me more hours of thought than 
I care to number, and at last I have an explanation 
to offer, which I think makes clear every portion 
of the writing, and shows that it is a com 
record, and not, as Mr. Gould suggests, per 
only the end of one. 

In the first place, it is to be remarked, as will be 
seen from the facsimile annexed, that the five 
names at the top — Robert Morris, William Street 
Alderman, John Hughes, Samuel Pike taylor, and 
William Wade, are not opposite line for line with 
the five sums of money, but that the sums of money 
are clearly connected, by the lines, with the 
** scratches" that occur on them; therefore the 
names have no immediate connection with the 
amounts. 

That some important matter was being voted for 
is, I think, quite clear. The ** scratching " must 
refer to this : it records the votes of 19 persons, 
each of whom made a ** scratch" opposite the 
amount for which he voted. The long list of 
names, however, contains 21 names, therefore two 
of those on the list had not ** scratched." This 
being observed at the time of the voting, the names 
of all those present were entered, the sum of money 
for which each voted being written opposite the 
names ; this was then summarised at the foot of 
the list, and it was found that the voting had 
resulted in a tie, there being nine voters for 20s. and 
nine for ids., a matter to be easily settled by a 
casting vote. 

So far,, as Mr. Speth says, it is straight sailing. 
Next the question arises, what the votes were taken 
for. This, I think, is explained by the line : 
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''William Wade w^ give for to be a free Mason." 
I would read the contracted word, which is clearly 
w^' and not w^ as meaning what^ it being the usual 
way of abbreviating that word ; the sentence then 
reads : William Wade what give, or what he shall 
give to be a free Mason, the ** scratching " following 
immediately upon this sentence, I think, clearly 
adds strength to this explanation of the purpose 
of the voting. 

There are still, however, the five isolated names 
in the corner to be accounted for, of which William 
Wade is the last. William Street was an alder- 
man, Samuel Pike was a tailor : if the Wills are 
accepted as belonging to the other names, then it 
will be seen that Robert Morris was a glazier, and 
John Hughes was a slater. William Wade was 
the only operative mason on the list ; and I now 
suggest that the five names were those of new 
members, the acceptance of one of whom I take 
this paper to be the special record. The Bond of 
the widow of William Wade, mason, is dated 1716 ; 
and William Wade was not made free until 1687. 
It seems most probable that he was not free when 
the voting took place, and the question of what 
would be the proper amount for him to pay might 
therefore naturally be expected to arise. 

It is specially worthy of remark that these five 
names are, as I have said, isolated, and that none 
of them are included in the long list of voters. 
So, if they were present, four of them were either 
not members of the lodge, or for some reason were 
not entitled to vote in this instance. The fact, 
however, that the four names occur with that of 
William Wade in the isolated list, seems to point 
out, if it really does not settle the question, that 
all the five men were candidates for menibership 
of the lodge. Wade may, of course, have been 
the only one of the five who was present, the other 
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names being simply before the lodge ; or they not 
being of the trade of masonry, their fees required 
little consideration, or they may have been voted for 
at the same time, the records not having survived. 
As Mr. Gould points out, there would be nothing 
unusual in the lodge exacting a varying sum at the 
admission of new members or brethren. 

There were 21 members present at the meeting 
of which this paper is the record ; it by no means 
follows, however, that the list includes all the mem- 
bers : indeed it is not likely that all of them were 
present. There being no doubt about the existence 
of the Lodge, it becomes in every way desirable, 
if possible, to arrive at a probable date for this 
meeting. 

The third Randle Holme died in March, 1700, 
it must, therefore, have been held before that date. 
In the list he writes himself simply Randle Holme, 
therefore I think it must have taken place in, or 
after, the year 1659, because before the death of his 
father, which took place in August, 1659, he being 
buried on the ist of September, the third Randle 
would have added the word junior to his name, as 
he did in other instances ; for example the follow- 
ing, taken from Mr. Earwaker's paper : — 

whereas in 1675 he signs thus : — 



^Janm^^ 




Other points may add some weight : if the John 
Lloyd, mason, who became free of the city in 1663, 
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and whose will is here printed, is the John Lloyd 
occupying the twenty-second place in Randle 
Holme's list, then the list must have been made 
before the loth of April, 1675, the date on which 
John Lloyd's will was proved. 

It is unfortunate that it cannot be stated with 
certainty whether the Robert Harvey of the list is 
the one of that name, Alderman, whose will I print 
here, or the Robert Harvey, bricklayer, mentioned 
in the will. The will of Robert Harvev, Alderman, 
is dated April the ist, and was proved June the ist, 
i66g : and if he was the Freemason, the date of 
the meeting recorded by Randle Holme could be 
fixed as having probably taken place between 1659 
and 1669. 

In the following pages are printed for the first 
time [now for the second] a series of abstracts of 
wills, bonds, &c., from careful transcripts made for 
me, from the original documents preserved in the 
Court of Probate at Chester. They cannot fail, I 
think, to be of interest to others besides Masonic 
students, embracing, as they do, the names and 
families of many persons living in Chester during 
the years 1665 — 1716. They include records 
relating to the names of — 

Robert Morris, of Chester, Glazier, 1708, and Robert Morris, 

his son, Glazier. 
John Hughes, of Chester, Slater, 1683. 

John Hughes, of Chester, Husbandman, dated 1708, proved 1713. 
Samuel Pyke, of Chester, Tailor, 1698. 
William Wade, of Chester, Mason^ 17 16. 

William Harvey, of Chester, Alderman, dated 1684, proved 1687. 
Thomas Foulkes, of Chester, Carpenter, dated 17 12, proved 17 13. 
William Hughes, of Holt, co. Denbigh, Gentleman, dated and 

proved 1693. 
John Fletcher, of Chester, Clothworker, dated and proved 1665.7 
Randle Holme, of Chester, Gentleman, dated 1704, proved 1707. 

7 I retain this will in the text, although now I am inclined to think that the 
John Fletcher of Randle Holme's list was the mason or bricklayer who 
worked at the church of St. Mary-on-lhe-Ilill (see page 113). 
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Richard Taylor, jun., of Chester, Merchant, 1693. 

Richard Tayler, of Chester, Button Maker, dated 17 10, proved 

1714. 
Richard RatcHffe, of Chester, Gentleman, dated 1682-3, proved 

1685. 
William Woods, of Handbridge, co. Chester, Mason^ dated 1699, 

proved 1706. 
William Robinson, of Chester, Labourer, dated 1680, proved 1685. 
James Mort, of Chester, Mason^ dated 1684, proved 1685. 
John Lloyd, of Chester, Mason, dated 1674-5, proved 1675. 
William Jackson, of Chester, Tanner, 1677. 
Robert Harvey, of Chester, Alderman, dated and proved 1669. 
John Maddock, of Chester, Alderman, dated and proved 1680. 

Of course I am aware it may be urged that of 
the wills here given, except in the case of four, in 
which the testator is specially called ** mason,'' 
are not, or may not be the wills of the persons 
mentioned in the Ms. written by Randle Holme. 
But out of the twenty-six names given by him, the 
wills of only ten, including that of the third Randle 
Holme, are wanting ; all those here printed are of 
persons resident in or near Chester. The member- 
ship of the Lodge was not confined to those using 
the operative trade of masonry, or kindred occupa- 
tions, otherwise Randle Holme could not have been 
a member. It is, therefore, quite impossible to 
make any definite statement on the subject. 

It will be noticed also that the dates of the wills 
shortly to be given do not affect the date, suggested 
as being about the time the lodge at Chester held 
the meeting recorded by Randle Holme. 

Since I first published these wills attached to the 
same names, Mr. W. C. Robinson has obtained a 
number of entries from the lists of freemen of 
Chester. They were publivshed by Mr. W. J. 
Hughan, in the Freemason of August 30th, 1890, 
and I have incorporated them in the following 
notes. They supply several deficiencies, and I 
cannot but again repeat how much it is to be 
regretted that some Society, or, better still, the 
Corporation of Chester, has not yet undertaken the 
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publication of the records in its keeping. The 
Surtees Society has done, and is still doing, for 
York, what ought to be done for Chester without 
any more delay. 

I have retained all the wills as I originally 
published them ; it must not, however, be over- 
looked that in instances like William Hughes, there 
is a gentleman and, according to the freedoms, a 
bricklayer. One is inclined to suppose that the 
bricklayer was perhaps more naturally a member 
of the lodge ; it is, however, again impossible to 
say with certainty, the Lodge not being composed 
entirely of members of the building trades. I have 
given all the freedoms, as collected by Mr. Robinson, 
on account of their interest. 

The following notes follow the same order as the 
names in Randle Holme's lists : — 

I. Anne Morris, [Robert Morris, Glazier]. 

Know all men by these presents that I Anne Morris widow 
relict of Robert Morris late of the Citty of Chester, glasier, 
deceased, do renounce the administration of all the goods and 
credits of my said late husband Robert Morris, deceased, and I 
appoint Mr. John Hulton one of y^ Procurators of the Consis- 
tory Court at Chester to be my true and lawful procter for me, 
and in my name to procure this my proxy of renunciation and 
to procure the administration of my said late husband's goods, 
&c. to be granted to Robert Morris my son. Witness my marke 
and scale. 4 Aug. 1708. (Signed), the mk / of Anne Morris. 

[Small red seal, a fess, in chief, a mullet, in base three roundles.] 
Witnesses present at the sealing and signing hereof 

Tho barton, 
Wm. Plumley. 

Bond by which Robert Morris of the City of Chester, glazier, 
and Robert Winnington of the same, plaisterer, are bound to 
the Bishop of Chester in ;^ioo. 4 Aug. 1708. 

The condition is that the above bounden Robert Morris, 
natural and lawful son, and Administrator of the goods, &c., of 
Robert Morris late of the City of Chester, deceased, do exhibit 
an Inventory. (Signed), Robert Morris 

Robert Winnington. 

Endorsed, Administration granted 5 Aug. 1708. 
No Inventory now remains. 
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Robert Morris, Glazier, was made free in the 
year 1683 ; and one of the same name, a Fish- 
monger, was made free in 1659. 

It will be remembered that Peter Morice con- 
tracted to bring water with leaden pipes from the 
well, called St. Gyles' Well, to the cross at the 
parish church of St. Bride's, in Chester. 

II. William Street, Alderman, Sheriff, and 
Mayor of Chester in the years 1666, 1683, and 1688. 
To him Randle Holme dedicated some of the books 
in the Academie of Armory^ for example. Book I, 
chapter x. A commission was issued to him on 
the 5th of September, ist of William and Mary, 
i6go, as Mayor of Chester {Arch. Journ.^ xliii, 
358 n). His will does not appear to be extant. 
He is mentioned in the will of Richard Ratcliffe, 
gentleman, in January, 1683, and execution was 
granted to him in September, 1685. 

William Street, Beer-brewer, was made free in 
1646 ; and William Street, Tailor, was made free 
in 1659. 

III. John Hughes, Slater. 

A true and perfect Inventory taken 9 Nov. 1683 of the goods 
&c. of John Hughes, late of the Citty of Chester, Slater, deceased. 

Total, ;£6. I. 4. 

Exhibited, 17 Jan., 1683 [-84] and administration granted to 
Mary his relict. 

John Hughes, Husbandman. 

In the name of God. Amen. I John Hughes, of the Citly of 
Chester, Husbandman. My body to be interred at the discretion 
of my executors. To my wife Alice Hughes, all my worldly 
goods whatsoever, and I make her my sole Executrix. Dated 10 
Dec. 1708. 

Witnesses (Signed) John Hughes, 

Roger Maddock his Q n^arke 

Dorothy Kenion 
John Myers. 

Proved 27 May, 17 13, by Alice Hughes his relict. 
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John Hughes, Glover, was made free in 1663, 
and John Hughes, Pewterer, in 1658. I should, 
however, select the John Hughes, Slater, whose 
inventory is mentioned above, as the member of 
the Chester Lodge. 

IV. Samuel Pyke, Taylor. 

Catherine Pyke, of the City of Chester widow, and Edward 
Partington of the same City, merchant, are bound to the Bishop 
of Chester in ;^5oo. 26 Oct. 1698. 

The condition is that the above l)ounden Catherine Pyke, 
widow, relict and Administratrix of all and singular the goods 
and credits of Samuel Pyke late of the City of Chester, Taylor, 
her late husband, deceased, do cause a true inventory of his 
goods chattells &c to be made. 

(Signed) The mark X o^ Catherine Pyke 
Edw. Partington. 

There is now no Inventory with the above administration bond. 

Samuel Pike, Tailor, was made free in 1672. 

V. William Wade, Mason 

Bond by which Jane Wade of the Parish of St. Michael's in 
the City of Chester, widow, and Mary Wade, of the same parish, 
spinster, are bound to the Bishop of Chester in ;£2>o. Dated 
7 May, 17 16. 

The condition is that the above bounden Jane Wade, widow 
and relict and Administratrix of the goods, &c., of William 
Wade late of the parish aforesaid, mason, deceased, do exhibit 
an Inventory. 

(Signed) Jane Wade 
her V mark 
Mary Wade 
her O mark. 

William Wade, Mason, was made free on the 
28th of March, 1687. 

VI. William Harvey, Alderman. 

[The lower part of this will is quite destroyed by damp.] 

August y« 27th, 1684. 

In the name of God, Amen. I William Harvey of the Cittye 
of Chester Alderman, and Justice of the Peace. My body to be 
interred in the parish church or chancell of St. Bridgetts [in 
Chester]. To George Harvey, senior, and Joan his wife, and all 
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his children twelve pence apiece, and to George Harvey, junior, 
his wife and children, twelve pence, to Edward Gray his wife and 

[children] Captaine John Spark, and Mr. Richard 

Harrison overseers of this my last will, and I give to either of 
them 40s. to buy them rings, and to Mr. John Hulton, 20s. 
to buy him a ring. To Mr. William Glegg and Mr. Thomas 
Swanne 40s. apiece to buy them rings. 

Signed sealed .&c. in (Signed) Will Harvy 

the presence of (good signature but 

John Sparke, rather shaky) 

Richard Harrison fine seal armorial, on a bend 3 

Tho : Swanne cross-croslets fitche^, a crescent 

in the sinister chief, for differ- 
ence : Crest (?) a stag trippant. 

Note. — With this will is a paper, much mutilated by damp, 
relating to some dispute about proving the will, and dated 28th 
April, 1687, being between George Harvey and Elizabeth Grey 
wife of Edward Grey, against Mary Harvey, widow, relict of the 
deceased. Decided in favour of Mary Harvey. 

Proved by Mary Harvey, his relict, 28th June, 1687. 

William Harvey was Sheriff of Chester in 1667, 
and Mayor in 1678. William Harvey, Innholder, 
is mentioned in the will of Robert Harvey, Alder- 
man in 1669. William Harvey was made free of 
the Bricklayers and Linen Drapers in 1645 ; and 
William Harvie [Gentleman] was made free of the 
City in 1696, or more than ten years after the will 
given above. 

VII. Michael Holden. 

The wills at Chester include a number of 
Holdens from various parts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, but that of Michael Holden does not 
appear among them, and I have not succeeded in 
tracing him through other sources. 

VIII. Peter Downham. 

Peter Downham, Mason, was made free in 1668. 
No will appears to be extant. 

IX. Thomas Foulkes, Senr., Carpenter. 

In the name of God, Amen. Nov. 17, 17 12. I Thomas 
Foulkes senior of the City of Chester, carpenter, My body to the 
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earth. My debts and funeral expenses to be paid. My 
granddaughter Margaret Foulkes, daughter of my son Thomas 
Foulkes shall have the disposing of all my goods, money &c. 
except my pay which is or shall be due from my pencion. My 
son Thomas Foulkes to have one shilling and all my wearing 
apparel. She the said Margaret Foulkes my granddaughter is 
not to give or lend anything either to her father or mother. To 
my son John Foulkes one shilling. To each of my grandchildren 
one shilling, and I make my said granddaughter Margaret 
Foulkes sole executrix of this my said will. 

Signed sealed &c in (Signed) Tho folkes. 

the presence of 

Job Stathum Simon Lowe 

John Taylor Tho : Mulleley 

Proved 2 Aug. 17 13. [No Inventory] 

Thomas Foulkes, Carpenter, was made free in 
1681. 

X. William Hughes, Gentleman, 1693. 

In the name of God, Amen. 12 Aug. 5 William and Mary, 
1693. I, William Hughes of the town of Lyons, alias Holt, 
CO. Denbigh, gent., being sick and weak in body. My 
body to the grave to be buried in Christian burial at the 
discretion of my Executor or Executrix hereinafter named, 
Impr. I devise those two parcels of land &c. in the township 
of Lyons alias Holt, aforesaid, heretofore purchased of George 
Draycott, deceased, unto my daughter Elizabeth and her heirs 
for ever, subject to redemption by my son Thomas by payment 
of ;^i2o to my said daughter Elizabeth. And upon such pay- 
ment I devise the said premises to my son Thomas and his heirs, 
and in default of such, I devise the same to my said daughter 
Elizabeth and her heirs for ever. Item, I devise the reversion 
of a lease of the message &c. situate in the said town of Lyons 
alias Holt, wherein one William Hanmer now dwells, after the 
decease of the said William Hanmer, to my said daughter for 
the remainder of the said lease, towards the enabling her to pay 
my debts, subject to the condition hereinafter contained. All 
the rest and residue of my goods &c. to my said daughter 
Elizabeth, whom I nominate and appoint Executrix of this my 
will. If my said son Thomas shall give security for the payment 
of my debts to my said daughter Elizabeth, then I devise the 
reversion of the said lease, after the decease of the said William 
Hanmer, and all my said goods and chattels to my said son 
Thomas for the paying of my debts, and do hereby nominate 
and appoint my said son Thomas my Executor. But if he 
neglect to give security as aforesaid, then I devise the said 
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reversion and goods and chattels to my said daughter Elizabeth. 
If my said daughter Elizabeth become my Executrix (upon the 
neglect of the said Thomas to give security as aforesaid) and 
that there remains any overplus after payment of my debts, then 
my will is that my said daughter Elizabeth deliver the same to 
my said son Thomas, first keeping thereout sufficient payment 
for her trouble in the execution of this my will. 1 devise my 
loving cousin Robert Roberts of Nerquis, gent, to be assistant 
in the execution of this my will, my daughter to give my said 
cozen 40S. for his pains. 

Sealed &c. in 

the presence of (Signed) Will: Hughes. 

Joseph Gibbons 

Thomas Rid g way 

Richard Hesketh 

Thomas Crue 

P.S. That whereas I stand indebted to Thomas Ridgway by 
bond in the sum of jCs^* ^^^ ^Iso in the sum of ;£^o by bond 
unto Peter Griffith of Bangor, shoemaker, my will is that the 
said bonds be paid by my son 'I'homas out of the personal 
estate and the rents in arrears due from the tenants, if he under- 
take to be my Executor. 

I, Elizabeth Davies alias Hughes sole Executrix named in the 
Will of the above named William Hughes, gent, deceased, do 
acknowledge this copy to be a true copy of the original Will of 
the said William Hughes, delivered into my hands out of the 
Registry of the Consistory Court of Chester. Witness my hand 
this 19th day of October, Anno Domini 1695. 

Proved 5 Oct. 1693. (^Signed) Eliz. Davies. 

William Hughes [Gentleman] was made free in 
1696, or three years after the above will was proved ; 
William Hughes, Yeoman, in 1694 ; and William 
Hughes, Bricklayer, in 1663. 

XI. John Fletcher, Clothworker. 1665. 

I, John ffletcher, of the Cittie of Chester, Cloathworker. My 
body to be buried in St. Michaels Church in Chester. To my 
very loving and faithful friend Mr. Thomas Halliwell ;^2o. To 
the parish of St. Michaels in Chester ;^'io, the interest to be 
given to the poor of the said parish each ist Nov. yearly for 
ever. To Mary the wife of James Heylin ;^5. To Anne Woods 
and Elizabeth Woods sister [? sisters] of the said Marie ;^io 
each. To Ellen the daughter of Ralph ffletcher late of the Cittie 
of Chester, ironmonger, deceased, ;^5. And the rest and 
residue of all my goods &c and personal estate to my dear and 
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loving wife Elizabeth' whom I hereby make sole Executrix. I 
remit to John Dawson of the City of Chester, fcltmaker £$ of 
the ;^io he owes, and I acknowledge that the said Thomas 
Halliwell and I are even upon all accounts of moneys. 
Dated. 7 June 16 Charles. 1665 
Signed sealed &c (Signed) The marke of 

in the presence of John ffletcher 

'I'homas Acton Small red seal armorial, too small 

James Heylin to enable the quarterings to be 

The marke of Sarah Bed ward clearly identified. 
Tho: Halliwell 
Proved. 3 July, 1665 
Inventory of all the goods &c. of John ffletcher late of ye Cittie 
of Chester, Cloth worker deceased, taken &c. 4 July 1665. 
Chiefly household goods furniture &c. 

In good debts by speciality ... ;^i8o. 00. 00. 

More in other debts without speciality... 23. 00. 00. 

The following, bearing the name of John Fletcher, 
were made free : a Barber in 1657, a Pypemaker 
in 1672, a Carpenter in 1678, a [Gentleman] on the 
13th March 1689, and a [Gentleman] on the 15th 
March, 1689. 

In 1657, when Randle Holme the third was one 
of the churchwardens of the church of St. Mary on 
the Hill, **John fflecher'' was paid for ** seting a 
** roofe vpon y« vSteeple, he being at all charges of 
'* flaggeing it to carry away the water, slateing it," 
and other work. From 1647 ^^ 1649, John 
Fletcher was one of the churchwardens of the same 
church.^ 

There was also a William Fletcher, Mason, who 
was made free in 1679. My brother informs me 
that there is a head-stone, ornamented at the top 
with a scull and cross-bones, in the burial ground 
of Warrington Parish Church, bearing the inscrip- 

tion :— William Sonne 

of William flet 
Mason Dyed 
cher of Cheste*^ 
Jan. y« i^' 1695. 

8 Earwaker's Histoty of the Church and Parish of St. Mary 
Chester^ pp. 25, 204. 

I 
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The Will of William Fletcher, of the City of 
Chester, Mason, is now preserved in the Court of 
Probate there, for an abstract of which I am 
indebted to Mr. W. Fergusson Irvine : — 

23 Dec. 1705. 
I, William Fletcher of the City of Chester, Mason, being 
sicke etc. Mentions ** wife Mary," personal estate to her during 
her life if she remain unmarried — ;^io only if she marry. After 
her death, unmarried, property to 3 children, Charles, Mary and 
Martha Fletcher equally. 

Exors : Thos. Davies of City of Chester **Tymber-Merchant," 
and John Tilston of said City, ** carver." 
Witnesses : — 
(Signed) Sam. Bingley (Signed) Wm. Fletcher. 

(Signed) Vallentine Lay [Seal of Thomas Brrkenhed — 

(Signed) Tho : Birkhened 3 garbs 2 and i.] 

Proved 28 Jan. (S.A.) 1705, by Mary, widow and relict. 
Executors renouncing. 

XII. Skth Hilton. 
Seth Hilton, Mason, was made free in 1672. 

XIII. Randle Holme, the Third. No will is extant. 

Randle Holme the younger, Herald Painter, was 
made a freeman of Chester in 1656, and Randle 
Holme junior, Herald Painter, in 1696. These 
were the third and fourth of the name. 

XIV. Richard Taylor, Jun., Merchant. 

A true and perfect Inventory of the goods, &c., of Richard 
Taylor,. Jun., late of the Citty of Chester Merchant, deceased. 

This is a very long Inventory, and includes furniture, &c., in 
the kitchen, in the parlor, in the Back house, in the Back roome, 
in the children's room, &c., in the Malt Kiln. 

There is a long list of the debts due to the defunct, and of 
*^* Desperate Debts." 'Jotal jQs'^'] i6s. lod. 

Inventory exhibited 21st Nov. 1693, and Administration 
granted to Elizabeth Taylor, his relict. 

Richard Tayler, Button Maker. 

In the name of God, Amen. 13 March, 10 Anne, 17 10. 
I Richard Tayler of the City of Chester Button Maker, My 
body to the earth to be decently buried in Christian manner. 
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Item : I devise unto my loving daughter Mary Cooper now wife 
to Nicholas Cooper of the City of Chester, officer, all that house 
situate in Nicholas Street, wherein I now dwell, with the appur- 
tenances, with all my personal estate, also one-half of my barn 
adjoining St. Martin's Church for her life. Item : I give to 
Thomas Cooper son to the said Nicholas Cooper the said 
dwelling house after the decease of his mother Mary Cooper, for 
his life or the lives in the said lease mentioned. Item : I devise; 
unto Jane Cooper daughter of the said Nicholas Cooper the 
other half of my barn adjoining St. Martin's Church, to enter 
upon the same at my decease, and at the decease of Mary Cooper 
her mother to enter upon the whole barn, and to convert the 
same into a dwelling house, the same to be to the said Jane and 
her heirs during the remainder of the term then unexpired.' 
Item : I give to my son John Tayler and to his wife Mary Tayler 
and to their children i2d. apiece. Item : to my son Paul Tayler 
and Elizabeth Tayler his wife and to their children i2d. a piece. 
Item : To my son in law Nicholas Cooper's children, besides the 
said Thomas and Jane, i2d. a piece. Item : My will is that my 
daughter Mary Cooper shall pay out of my real and personal 
estates, all my debts, legacies, and funeral expenses. I nominate 
and appoint my loving daughter Mary Cooper my sole Executrix, 
and also my loving son in law Nicholas Cooper my Executor. 

The marke of 
Signed sealed &c. in (Signed) Richard Taylor, 

the presence of R 

Charles Bingley. 
Robert Phillips. 
Thomas Lamb. 

The executors renounced, and the will was proved by James 
Mainwaring, Alderman, one of the principal creditors of the 
deceased, i8th May, 17 14. 

Several persons of the name of Richard Taylor 
took up their freedom : a Glazier in 1672, a Felt- 
maker in 1678, a Glazier on the 26th of October, 
1687, a Merchant on the 20th of December, 1687, 
and a Gentleman in 1695. 

In 1680 Mr. Richard Taylor is called in the will 
of John Maddock, Alderman, **myson in law," 
and Ann Taylor and Elizabeth ** my daughter's 
** children '' are named. Richard Taylor was 
Sheriff of Chester in 1660, and Mayor in 1^^^^ - 
I 2 
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XV. Richard Ratcliffe, Gentleman. 

In the name of God, Amen. I Richard Ratcliffe, As to my 
temporal estate which is my annuity, which lyeth now in the 
hands of Mrs. Elizabeth Swift, widow, which is jQz^, bating 12 
shillings due at Christmas last. Also the sum of ;^io, which 
was given by the City, £\o apiece to ?iVQ of my fathers children, 
the said money being paid by Alderman Mannering then 
treasurer. The foresaid sums of jQ2() 8s. and jQio I do give and 
bequeath unto William Street of the City of Chester Alderman 
for the satisfaction for what he hath layed out for my dyet, 
lodging and apparell. If there be any overplus, then the 
remainder towards my funeral expenses gnd to pay some small 
debts. 

Dated 29 Jan. 1682 [-83]. (Signed) Richard Ratcliffe. 

Signed sealed &c. 
in the presence of 
Richard Ashton 
Edw. Streete 
William W W Woods 

his marke 
Endorsed, Mr. Ratcliffs Will. 
[Note. — This is apparently an autograph will]. 
Proved as the will of Richard Ratcliffe, late of the City of 
Chester, gent, deceased, exhibited, 23 Sep. 1685 and execution 
granted to William Street, the legatee, in the said will named. 

Richard Ratcliffe, Gentleman, became free in 
1672. 

XVI. William Woods, Mason. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, William Woods of Handbridge, 
CO. Chester, mason, being sick in body. My body to the earth 
to be decently buried at St. Mary's Church, in Chester. I give 
all that messuage with the appurtenances situate in Handbridge 
aforesaid, and made use of as two dwellings, viz , one as a little 
cottage, and the other that wherein I now dwell, to my son 
ffrancis Woods for ever, he paying to Madame Lettice Whitley 
of the City of Chester jQ^y and also paying part of my funeral 
expenses and debts. Item, I give all tiiat my other messuage 
with the appurtenances in Handbridge, wherein John Sproston 
now dwells, to Charles Woods, baker, my youngest son, and his 
heirs for ever, he also paying part of my funeral expenses and 
debts. Item, I give to my daughter Alice the two houses &c. 
adjoining the messuage devised to my said son Charles Woods, 
at the upper end thereof towards Maypole, to her and her heirs 
for ever, she also paying part of my funeral expenses and debts. 
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Item, I give to my daughter Lettice and her heirs all my title to 
the messuage with the appurtenances situate in Handbridge 
aforesaid, wherein my son William now dwells, she also paying 
j)art of my debts and funeral expenses. Item, I give my two 
other houses in Handbridge, which now stand void adjoining 
the house devised to the said Charles Woods, to Jane Clerk and 
her heirs. Also I give to my eldest son ffrancis my other 
messuage with the appurtenances lying by Deeside towards 
Walkmills during all my term therein. My will is that my wife 
shall have all my houses &c. for her life. Item, I give all my 
goods, money, &c., equally amongst my son ffrancis, my son 
Charles, my daughter Lettice, and my daughter Alice. And I 
appoint my son ffrancis and Peter Bostock of the City of Chester, 
mason, my Executors. Dated 8 Nov. 1699. 

Signed sealed &c. (Signed) William Woods 

in the presence of his W mark 

Thomas Hancock [red seal. Ermine a fess engrailed 

John Hey ward between three fiery balls. Arms of 

Ri. Cartwright Cartwright] 
Proved 17 May, 1706. 

William Woods, Mason, was made free in 1660 ; 
and William Woods, Mason [? Gentleman], in 1695. 
William Woods was one of the witnesses to the 
will of Richard Ratcliffe. 

XVII. John Parry. 

John Parry, Carpenter, was made free in 1662. 
Mr. W. Fergusson Irvine has kindly called my 
attention to the following entries in the Parish 
Registers of Cilcain, near Mold : ** 1695. Elizabeth 
** dau. to George Parry (free-mason) and Margaret 
*' his wife was borne the 14^^ day of June was 
'' baptized the 15^^ day of same.'' ** 1699. Ken- 
*' nericke sonne to George Parry (free-mason) and 
** Margaret his wife was borne the 29'^ of 10"™ and 
** Baptised i January.'' 

It is perhaps worth notice that book III, chap, ix, 
of the Academie of Armory is dedicated to David 
Parry of Llwynyn, co. Denbigh, Esq. Doctor Henry 
Parry was installed Dean of Chester on the ist of 
August, 1605, and wa-s Bishop of Rochester, &c. 
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XVIII. Tho. Morris, 
Yeoman, was made free in 1660. 

XIX. Thomas May. 

I have found no reference to this member of the 
Lodge. 

XX. William Robinson, Labourer. 1680 

In the name of Ciod. Amen. I, William Robinson, of the 
Citiie of Chester, labourer, senior. My body to Christian burial. 
To my v!\iQ Jane the house that I dwell in, in barkers I^ne in the 
suburbs of the said Cittie for her life, she paying the chief rent 
of jQ^ 6s. per annum, and after her decease to her daughter 
Jane Newton. All my goods &c to my said wife Jane. To my 
ison William one dublet c\:c To Thomas Simcoke is. and I 
appoint my wellbeloved wife Jane Robinson and her daughter 
Jane Newton Executrices, and my wellbeloved friend John ffoster 
of the said city, overseer. Dated 23 March, 1680. 
Witnesses 

Mar<j;rett ffoster (Signed) William Robinson 

her \s/[ niark his mark Q 

John ffoster 
Proved 8 Aug. 1685. 

William Robinson, Cordwainer, was made free 
in 1695 ; Feltmaker, was made free in 1663 ; Car- 
penter, was made free in 1656 ; Weaver, was made 
free in 1656. 

XXI. Jamks Mort, Mason, 1684. 

In the name of God, Amen. I James Mort of the City of 
Chester Mason. My body to the earth, All my goods both real 
and personal to my dearly and wellbeloved wife Elizabeth Mort 
she only paying unto Alice Wright my kinswoman and to her 
mother one shilling, and likewise discharging my funeral expenses 
and I make my said wife sole executrix. Dated 29 Oct. 1684. 
Signed Sealed &:c in (Signed) James Mort. 

the presence of [very shaky] 

John Sutton 
Thomas lloyd 
Tho : Brereton 
Proved 11 Dec. 1685. 

Inventory of the goods &c of James Mort late of the Citty of 
Chester, mason, deceased, valued &c. 30 Nov. 1685 by Thomas 
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Birkened the elder gent, Samuell Rymmer, clothworker, and 

John Parkes weaver. 

The deced^ Bookes and . . 

n [ 03. 10. 00 

wearing apparel 1 j 

'J'otal ;^i4. 18. o. 

James Mort, Mason, was made free in 1679. 

XXII. John Lloyd, Mason, 1675. 

In the name of God, Amen. 21 Jan. 1674 [-5]. I John 
Lloyd of Chester, mason. My body to be buried at the discre- 
tion of my Executrix hereafter mentioned. To my dear mother 
Margaret Gen now 2 s. 6d. to be paid once every year on Dec. 25 
for her use. To my brother John Gennov/ is. to buy him a pair 
of gloves to wear in remembrance of me. To my servant and 
cousin Dous Griffis [? Doucibel Griffiths] 5s. to buy her gloves to 
wear in remembrance of me. All the rest of my houses, leases, 
lands, tenements, and goods I give to Anne my wife upon 
condition that she pay all my debts and legacies, and I make her 
sole Executrix. (Signed) John lloyd. - . 

Small red armorial seal : a fesse wavy, in chief 3 boars' heads 
impaling ermine, on a bend five mullets or stars. 

Signed sealed &c. in ; 

the presence of 
Richard Buckley, 
Henry Rathborne. 
J on a. Barford. 
Proved lo April, 1675. [^ ^^"8 inventory is preserved with 
the will]. 

John Llo}'d, Mason, was made free in 1663. 
There were also two other John Lloyds who 
became free at about this period ; one a Feltmaker 
in 1652, the other styled '* esquire'' in 1699, and 
possibly of the same family as the brother-in-law 
of the third Randle Holme. He seems to have 
lived in ** Castell Lane.'' 

XXIII. George Harvey. 

George Harvie, Miller, was made free in 1649.; 
a Linendraper was made free in 1663 ; there was 
also a Bricklayer of the same name who became 
free in 1720. George Harvey, both senior and 
junior, are mentioned in the will of William 
Harvey, Alderman, in 1684; and Gearge Harvey^ 
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of Chester, Bricklayer, in that of Robert Harvey, 
Alderman, in 1669. A Robert Harvey, Bricklayer, 
is also mentioned in the same will. 

XXIV. William Jackson, Tanner, 1677. 

A true and perfect Inventory of the Goods and Chattels of 
William Jackson late of the Citty of Chester, Tanner 

A great number of hides 

Goods in the house, 

A payre of virginals, i. 00. 00 

4 Bibles. 

4 other little bookes. 
Proved 1677. 

William Jackson, Tanner, was made free in 1672. 
William Jackson, Draper, was made free in 1635 ; 
Beerbrewer, 1640 ; Plasterer, 1663 ; Bricklayer, 
1687. 

XXV. Robert Harvey, Alderman. 

In the name of God, Amen. I Robert Harvey of the Cily of 
Chester Alderman, being sick and weak in body. My body to 
be buried in the parish church of St. Olive's in the said City of 
Chester, in the place where my ancestors were usually buried. 
I devise all my lands, tenements &c. within the said City of 
Chester and elsewhere to my loving wife Elizabeth for her life, 
and my will is that my sister Mary shall have the house wherein 
she now dwellelh for her life, and also that Elizabeth Taylor shall 
hold the Room wherein she now lodgeth, for'her life, and that my 
wife and my heirs after my said wife's decease shall pay to my 
said sister Mary and the said JClizabeth Taylor ^4 apiece yearly, 
to be paid out of the rents of the residue of my real estate, 
excepting those lands &c whi^h I have formerly conveyed to 
charitable uses by deed dated 19 Oct. 1666. After my wife's 
decease I devise my three tenements situate in Foregate Street of 
the said City unto Richard Wright the younger son of Richard 
Wright of the said City Innhokler, and to his heirs male for ever. 
Also I devise after my said wife's decease all that messuage &c. 
late in the holding of Edward Ashton deceased, and now in the 
holding of Randle Aston, situate in Cleaton lane in the said 
City on the north side, to Charles Moreton my servant, one of 
the sons of William Moreton, deceased, and to his heirs and 
assigns for ever. All the rest and residue of my real estate 
except as before excepted after my said wife's decease 1 devise to 
my nephew Robert Harvey of Halsteid co. Hertford, gent, and 
to the heirs male of his body, and for default of such issue then 
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to the use of Hugh Harvey of the said City of Chester, glover, 
and his lieirs male, and for default of such issue then to the use 
of William Harvey of the said City Innholder, and his heiis 
male, and for default of such issue then to the use of Robert 
Harvey of the said City, bricklayer, and his heiis male, and for 
default of such issue then to the use of George Harvey of the 
said City, bricklayer, and his heirs male, and for default of such 
issue then to the use of John Harvey of Wrexham co. Denbigh, 
grocer, and his heirs male, and for default of such issue then to 
the use of the right heirs of me the said Robert Harvey for ever. 
To the said Richard Wright the elder and Grace his wife 20s. 
apiece to buy them rings. To Margate Phillips widow, her son 
Miles Pemberton, and his sister Cutton, los. apiece to buy tbem 
rings. To Richard Skerrett and his wife 10s. apiece to buy rings. 
To George Buckley and Randle Bennett his son in law, gentle- 
man 1 OS. apiece to buy rings. To Ales [Alice] Birkhened, widow, 
Thomas Birkhened, her son, gent, and Mrs. Margaret ffisher, 
widow 20s. apiece, to buy rings. To Diana Birkhened wife of 
tiie said Thomas Birkhened, Elizabeth Birkhened, spinster, sister 
of the said Thomas, and Thomas Birkhened an infant, son of 
the said Thomas los. apiece, to buy rings. To Richard Porter, 
wheelwright, Mary his wife, and Richard their son los. apiece. 
To the said William Harvey innkeeper and Mary his wife 20s. 
apiece, to buy rings. To Sampson Shelley and Elizabeth his 
wife 20S. apiece. To John Bridge the younger now yeoman of 
the Pentice, Maiy his wife, and Klizabeth their infant daughter 
20S. apiece. 'Yo William Moreton, Edward Moreton, Elizabeth 
Jones, and Ales Moreton, sons and daughters of William More- 
ton, deceased, 20s. apiece. 'I'o Charles Moreton of Croughton 
I OS. and to his son Thomas Moreton 20s. To Ralph Gorst los. 
I remit and forgive to the said Robert Harvey, bricklayer, all 
debts and sinus of money owing fiom him to me. All the rest 
and residue of my j)ersonal estate, my debts &c. being first paid, 
I devise unto my said wife Elizabeth. And my mind is that the 
said Richard Wright, the elder, and Grace his wife, shall hold the 
said three messuages without the Eastgate for their lives, and the 
life of the survivor of them, and after their respective deceases 
to the use of Richard Wright the younger, their son, and his 
heirs male for ever. I nominate and appoint my said loving wife 
Elizabeth Harvey sole Executrix, and revoke all former wills by 
me made. Dated ist April, 1669 

Signed sealed &c. in (Signed) Robert Harvey (shaky) 

the presence of small seal, much blurred, ap- 

Richard Skent parently 3 cross-croslets (?) 

Richard Porter on a bend. 

Tho : Birkhened. 
Proved i June 1669. 
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Robert Harvey, Haberdasher, was made free in 
1676. In the above will are mentioned Robert 
Harvie of Halsteid, co. Herts., gent., *'my 
** nephew,*' and Robert Harvie of Chester, brick- 
layer. Robert Harvey, the Alderman, was, with 
others, appointed in 1642 one of the Commis- 
sioners to administer the oath of Allegiance. In 
1639 he was Mayor ; in 1646 he was one of the 
Commissioners for the Articles of the surrender of 
Chester, which he, with others, refused to sign. 

XXVI. John Maddocke, Alderman. 

In the name of God, Amen. I Jolin Maddocke of the City 
of Chester, Alderman, being weak in body. My body to be 
buried at St. John's Church in the grave wherein my first wife 
Elizabeth was interred. I give and bequeath to my dear wife 
Mrs. Frances Maddocke my silver watch and the tenement in 
Calveley for her life, and it is my desire that she be furnished 
with necessary mourning and to be maintained out of my estate 
until she receive her rent. To my eldest son John Maddocke 
the house wherein I now dwell, with the appurtenances and 
certain furniture in the kitchen, larder, and buttery. All such 
moveable goods in my house my desire is shall be praised, the 
money to go for the use of Benjamin, Richard, and Honkay (?) 
the younger children, and to be made up out of my personal 
estate j£^ apiece to the three younger children. Item, to my 
son Joseph Maddocke the house wherein tie now dwells, with 
the appurtenances, and also my lease of my field and meadow 
for the remainder of the term therein unexpired. Item, I give 
my lease from the City of Chester, being 20 yards long and 
18 feet broad to build upon, pa)ing 5s. a year to the said City, 
to my said son Joseph Maddocke, and also my tenement in 
Calveley after the decease of my present wife Frances Maddocke 
during the remainder of my lease therein. Item, all my move- 
able goods, &c., bills and bonds which are owing to me, to my 
son in law Mr. Richard Taylor and my son Joseph Maddocke, 
to be praised and sold to pay my debts and funeral expenses, 
and the remainder to be distributed betwixt my grand-ciiildren, 
my son Joseph's son, and Ann Taylor, and Elizabeth my 
daughter's children. I ordain my son Joseph Maddocke and 
my son in law Richard Taylor my Executors, and I desire my 
kinsman Samuel Davenport Esq. to be overseer, and for his 
pains 1 leave him 20s. to buy him a ring to ware for my sake. 
My three gouns [? gowns] to be sold, and my wearing apparel to 
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be disposed of provided my grand-child John Maddocke have 
one sheet and cloke and hat. To my son Joseph my signet ring 
and my bever. To my son in law Richard Taylor my other 
ring with death's head, and the velvet chair in the parlour, and 
the twegen chair [? chair made of twigs] in the chamber. 
Dated 22 April, 1680. ^ (Signed) John Maddocke. 

Witnesess 

Edward Batho 

\Vm. Briston [Bristow] 

Henry Holl 
Proved 26 Jan. 1680. 

A true ar.d perfect Inventory of the goods and chattels of 
John Maddocke late of the City of Chester, deceased, taken 
and praised the last day of September, 1680, by Rich: Taylor 
senior and John Rock. Total, ;^257 3s. 5d. 

Exhibited 26 Jan., 1680. 

From the Act Book, as the Administration and 
Inventory cannot now be found, the following 
entry is taken : — 

12 Dec. 1684. 
Letters of administration to the goods of John Maddock late 
of the City of Chester, deceased, granted to Briliana Maddock 
his widow and relict. 

Three men bearing the name John Maddock, 
all Tanners, became free in 1656, 1662, and 1679. 
John Maddock. was Sheriff of Chester in 1662, 
and Mayor in 1676. 

The name of John Maddock is the last in the 
list of the members of the Lodge of Freemasons 
at Chester recorded by Randle Holme. 

Before referring to the other Masonic Mss. of 
the third Randle Holme, it may be well at this 
point to consider the printed record he has left of 
his connexion with the Fellowship or Society of 
Free Masons. 

Few heraldic works are more curious or of greater 
rarity than The xicademie of Armory or a Store- 
house of Armory and Blazon^ &c,^ by Randle 
Holme, of the City of Chester, Gentleman Sewer 
in Extraordinary to his late Majesty King Charles 
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2, and sometimes Deputy for the Kings of Arms. 
Printed for the Author, Chester, 1688, folio. It is 
certainly a storehouse, but not only of armory and 
blazon ; and Lowndes fitly describes it as '* a 

* heterogeneous mass and extraordinary com- 
' position, containing a vast fund of curious 

* information.'' To this may be added the opinion 
of Dr. Ormerod in his note on the second book : — 

* The author's object appears to have been the 

* formation of a kind of encyclopaedia in this 

* awkward heraldic form ; and in the rest of the 

* present book he proceeds through all the range 

* of creation, treating the reader with the strangest 

* jumble on Natural History, Mineralogy, and 

* Surgery, occasionally diversified by Palmistry, 

* Hunter's terms, the Cock-pit laws. Diseases, an 

* Essay on Time and on Men punished in Hell. 

* Introducing each subject successively as the 

* fancied bearing of an armorial coat." 

As this description is a fair sample of the 
contents of the whole work, it is needless to add 
more. It is a storehouse of curious and often 
valuable information. Many accounts of the work 
have been published; of it Moule writes, ''it is 
*' considered to be one of the most scarce of 
'' Heraldic Books, and that not more than fifty 
*' copies are to be found in the Kingdom." It is 
of this extraordinary production that I propose to 
give a few notes. 

In book III, chap, iii, p. 61, of the Academie 
will be found the description of :^ "A Fraternity, 
*'or Society, or Brotherhood, or Company; are 
*' such in a corporation, that are of one and the 
"same trade, or occupation, who being joyned 
*' together by oath and covenant, do follow such 

9 Kandle Holme uses black letter and italic types for some words, but I 
have left these distinctions out where they seemed unnecessary, keeping only 
to the original spelling of the words. 
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** orders and rules, as are made, or to be made for 
'*the good order, rule, and support of such and 
'* every of their occupations. These several 
** Fraternities are generally governed by one or two 
^* Masters, and two Wardens, but most Companies 
*^ with us by two Aldermen, and two Stewards, the 
* Mater, being to receive and pay what concerns 
'Mhem/' 

On page 68,'° referring to the Mechanical 
Sciences, Randle Holme writes: ^* though their 
*^ Professors in some respects be debarred the 
** preheminence of Gentry, yet it will not be denied 
**but that some such notable and collateral Merits, 
**and worthiness may appear in them that they 
** shall duly obtain the name of Gentles, and have a 
** Coat of Arms.'* Of these he admits only seven, 
referring to Sir John Feme," viz.. Agriculture, 
Lanificium, **the skill in Weaving;" the third is 
^'Architecture, or the skill in Building, Frameing, 
**and Erecting of Temples, Theatres, Pyramides, 
*' Castles, Forts, Bastilions, Pallaces, Houses, and 
**all sorts of Edifices," which is divided into 
** Cementurie,^^ orMasonrie, and Carpentary , the first 
'* working in Stone or Brick ; the latter in Wood.*' 

The fourth is ^'Mercatura, the trade of Merchan- 
** dizeing,*' &c. ; the fifth '^ Armatura, the skill of 
** working in all sorts of Mettles," &c. ; the sixth 
is '^ Ars Venatoria, the art of Hunting," &c. ; and 
the seventh and last is ** Theatrica, the Art and skill 
** of Plays," &c. Each of these is extended and 
explained by Randle Holme as in the case of 
architecture ; and Sir John Feme adds little or 
nothing that needs to be quoted here. 

On page iii, in his review of the various trades, 
occurs : — ** Terms of Art used by Free Masons 

10 Book III, chap. iii. 

11 Glorie of Generositie^ London, 1586, p. 70. 
^2 Cf. the old Masonic Charges. 

13 An unusual word, formed, doubtless, from cemenfariut. 
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** Stone-Cutters." Then follows, *' Guttering is 
** to make Gutters or Furrows in the top of the 
*' Rock, thereby to loosen it from the rest of the 
** Rock/' '* Rigalding is to set in the Wedges. 
** Setting," and eleven other terms of similar 
character. 

In the catalogue of the ** Names of Stons accord- 
** ing to their bigness, and the use they are put to,'' 
are fourteen descriptions of stones, from which I 
vselect the - following : — ** Rough stone, or Penny 
** stone, such as are rough cut out of the quarry, 
** and are without any shape or form to make work 
** of. Perpin are less than the size of Ashlers. 
** Ashler is a stone, a yard long and 8, 9, or 10 
** inches square, according as the work will bear it." 

He adds : *' There are several other terms used 
** by the Free-Masons which belong to buildings, 
** Pillars and Columbs, to which place I vshall refer 
"• you, lib. 3, chap. 13, nmnb. 55-56, &c." In these 
instances Randle Holme uses the ordinary term of 
his time for an operative mason. 

He then describes the '* Terms of Art used by 
** Free-Masons." These include Antiques or 
Antique Work, Architrave, Abacus, Annulets, 
Astragal, Buttresses, Battlements, &c. As an ex- 
ample of the Mason in coat armour, he gives :'^ 
** He beareth Argent, upon an Hill in Base Vert, a 
** Mason skabling of an Ashler Or, Wastcoat Gules, 
** Hat, Breeches, Stockings, and shoos Sable, Pick- Axe 
** Azure. By the help of masonry the most glorious 
** Structures in the World have been set up ; as if 
** their Art did endeavour to imitate the Handy 
** Work of God; in making little Worlds in the 
** great Fabrick of the Universe." 

Again, '^ Randle Holme speaks of a ** City 
** Mason " to repair Walls, &c., '* who besides his 

H p. Ill, No. Hi. 15 P. 61. 
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*' Wages daily hath a Yearly Sallery '' ; and a 
** City Paver," to keep the streets, &c., in order. 

On page 393'^ is the entry which has caused me 
to put together my original notes, printed in 1882. 
It runs as follows, under the heading of ** Masons 
** Tools." It appears to have never before been 
noticed, and I need hardly call attention to its 
importance. The italics are mine. 

'* I cannot," writes Randle Holme, **but Honor 

* the Felloship of the Masons because of its 

* Antiquity ; and the more, as being a Member 

* of that Society^ called Free-Masons. In being 
'"conversant amongst them I have observed the 

* use of these several tools following some whereof 

* I have seen born in Coats Armour."'^ 
** CXLI. In this square'^ are three Free Masons 

' tools very usefull in their trade. The first is a 
' Shovel. It hath hath (sic) a square bottom and 

* sole, else it is in all other parts like the spade. 
' With this their Morter is tempered, and founda- 

* tions for Walls are digged. This is an honorable 

* bearing, A. one S. shood O, born by [the family 

* of] Salbrait. B. 3 such 0. shooed A. is born 

* by Shoveberg." 

He then describes the Hand Hammer, or Mason's 
Hammer, Chissel, Mason's Pick, Axe, Punch :— 

** CXLI 11.'^ In this square is three other Free- 
** Masonry Tools " : Mallet, Mattock, and Trowel. 

"CXLIV. He beareth in this quarter four 
** Mason's instruments " : Commander or great 
Mallet or Maul, Triangle, Mason's Axe, and 
Square. 

16 Book III, chap. ix. 

17 I shall remark on this interesting sentence of Randle Holme at the end 
of the extracts from his book. 

18 Referring to the Plate, which, like the others, is ruled into small squares 
to contain ihe heraldic figures. 

19 Referring to the plate, p. 394. 
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** CXLV. In this quarter are four Instruments 
'' of the Masons " : Rule or Ten-foot Rod, Moulds, 
Fillets, &c., are added, which, he says, **are the 
*' plain and ordinary term amongst the Vulgar sort 
** of Hewers of Stone, that know no better things, 
** but the more engenious and learned work-men 
** have other terms, for which I shall refer vou to 
'* chap, xiii, numb. 65, 66, 67, 73, 74.'' 

In Book III, chap, xiii, page 459, in the descrip- 
tion of ** The Use of Pillars,** he adds : — ** Pillars 
** are the Hieroglyphics of Fortitude and Constancy, 
** and were erected for diverse ends and purposes. 
*•* Some tvmes to Limit out the Bound, and the 
*^ Possessions of People that Bordered one upon an 
** other." Other reasons are given, of little impor- 
tance at the present moment, for example : ** some 
*'tymes for Ornament, as those of the Temple 
*' (I Kings, vii, 15), and of Kings' Houses, as those 
** of the Forest of Lebanon (ver. 2-3).'* 

Still continuing the same subject^": ** For it is 
*^ ever a term amongst Work-men of the Free 
^* Masons' Science to put a difference between that 
** which is called a Column and that which they 
** name a Pillar, for a Column is ever round, and 
** the Capital and Pedestal answerable thereunto.*' 

** LXVI.-' Now, for the better understanding of 
*^all the parts of a Pillar, or Column, with the 
** several terms which Artists have given to the 
** diverse Mouldings about the same; I shall, in 
** two examples, set forth all their words of Art 
** used about them ; by which any Gentlemen may 
** be able to discourse a Free Mason or other work- 
** man in his own terms." 

Then follows the ** Order of Columns and Pillars." 
Descriptions of the '* five Orders of work in them" 
are given : of the Tuscan, Dorick, lonick, Corin- 

20 Ibid,y p. 460. 21 Book III, cap. xiii, p. 466. 
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thian, and the Composita or Compositive order. 
Representations of the orders will be found in his 
plates ; but, although some of them are of a 
strange form," still, like Randle Holme's descrip- 
tions of the orders, they are purely architectural. 
He sums up by saying^^ : '* Those that desire 
** further instruction in the Theorick part of Free 
** Masonry, they may peruse Sebastian Serley.^* 
*' Printed 161 1. Peter de le Muet, and Andrew 
*' Palladio, Both Englished by Golfrid Richards. 
** Vitruvius, And others.'' 

With the summary of Architecture, of which the 
above series of extracts contain all the mentions 
of Freemasonry, ends the printed portion of The 
Academie of Armory. The author apparently did 
not receive sufficient encouragement to issue the 
second volume, as promised in his preface, if the 
required support were forthcoming ; nor in reply to 
his later appeal. 

In the British Museum is preserved^^ such por- 
tion of the second volume as Randle Holme had 
prepared. It appears to have been collected at 
various dates, ranging from 166 1 to 1677, ^^ later, 
and forms a volume of Ms. nearly as large as that 
he printed. From this I have extracted the follow- 
ing notes, as completing such matters as Randle 
Holme considered to bear upon Freemasonry. 
Much that is interesting may also be learned from 
his remarks on the old Companies and Fellowships. 

On page 79,^^ under the heading, ** The Arti- 
** ficers Atchievement,'' he writes as follows: — 
*' Maister Workmen is a title given to them who 
** are proficient & excellent in any Trade, or 



22 No. 30 of the plate, and of which there appears to be no description in 
the text, is similar to the columns he places as supporters to the Masons' 
Arms. 

23 Ibid,., p. 467. 24 See Freemason ^ 26ih November, i88i. 
25 Harl. Ms., 203$. 26 Book IV, chap. viii. 

K 
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Manual! occupation whatsoeuer. If then through 
Arts men attaine to wealth, Riches, and renoune, 
that w^^' doth depend thereon, viz. : Armes, or 
Coate Armour, as badges of worship & esteeme, 
may not be denyed such crafte-men, such Artificers 
and such maisters of Arts and Sciences. . . . 
Now, the persons to whom these Atchievements 
are prop[er]ly & of right due are these chiefely 
ffor all the inferiour trades, as they are in Com- 
panyes. Societies, or Brother hoods, haue peculiar 
coates and crest assigned to them as they are 
corporations & endowed with power to plead, or 
be impleaded in the name of the said corpora- 
tions, which said coates belonging to such or 
such a trade, any person of that trade (though 
not of the Society) may assume & make use off 
either as a seale Armes, or in the house, or on 
plate to be engraven or any other wayes as his 
owne prop[er] & peculiar coate, without any 
offence to any p[er]son whatsoeuer. And if 
stranger, much more they of the fraternity may 
(nay doe) make use of such companyes coates as 
their pp. [proper] rights & dues w<^^^ coates with 
their crests and supporters are as followeth 
** Companyes and Societies Coates of Armes.'' ^^ 
. After describing a coat, of an altar upon which is 
flaming fire, with clouds in chief, he says : — '^ Under 
^' the notion of Riseing" [by their learning, care, 
industry, &c., &c.] ** members in a kingdome, 

* prouince, or civil gouernment in cittys, and corpo- 

* rations : May be these, clarks of the Crowne & 

* peace, Marshalls, Lawyers, councells, Maisters, 

* Wardens, and Stewards of Societies, comon 

* councells, sherriffs, Maiors, and other chiefe 
^ officers in corporations.'' 

Again, on p. 171, dealing with the ** Badges 
** of Particular persons": — '* The Gowne with 

27 Book IV, chap, viii, p. 8i. 
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** loose sleeues hanging backwards is the badge of 
*^ a cittizen, or free Burgesse, and denison both of 
'* a citty and company ; but by vveareing a Tippett"^* 
*^ & hood of scarlet and Green pty [part}'] coloured, 
'' shews the person to be an officer in his Brother- 
** hood, as warden, Reefe, or steward : But a Long 
** Tippett of scarlet and Green Taffaty worne about 
** such a Gowne mans neck : shews him to be a 
*' councell man, a Master or Livery man or one in 
*' the way of advancement to places of higher 
^* power in their citty or corporation." 

** In the Last place,^^ we shall give some few 
*' examples of the Badges or Markes of Trades & 
** Tradesmen & that under a double notion, first as 
*' they are Linked togather in fraternities, societies, 
** or companys, in w^^ respect each brotherhood 
^* hath a distinct coate or cognizance, secondly as 
*• they are disiunct [disjunct] following their each 
*' perticular calling & Imploy, & so most Tradsmen 
** haue their own signe or Marke, Especially Mer- 
** chaunts by w^^ their goods are marked." 

From amongst those given, I have selected only 
those more or less bearing on building. ** Carpen- 
** ters of London^" were Incorporated 17 E. 4. 
*' A, a cheueron ingrailed betw. 3 compasses S., 
** the crest a torce A. & S., an hand holding a 
** square O, sleeue G, turned [up] A. So it is in 
** Chester Armes. 

^^ Masons ^^"^ or ffree Masons. S. on a cheueron 
** betw. 3 towers A, a paire of compasses extended 
** S. of olde the towers were triple towered,^^ the 

28 On p. 293 the Tippett is thus explained : ** A Tippett is a longe & nar- 
" row peece of Veluett or black-cloth falling fro the top of the foresaid 
*' mourning hood downe the back." 

29 Ibid.y p. 200. 30 Page 204. 3i Page 204, verso, 

^2 The castles in the arms were originally y^wr-towered, but this is the only 
mention I have found of the change in the form of lowers. Nothing is said 
of the chevron having been " of olde " engrailed. For several examples of 
the arms of the Masons' Company, with a lac-simile of the original Grant of 
Arms, see Conder's Hole Craft and Felloivship of Masonry^ 1894. 

K 2 
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*' crest on a Wreath, a Tower A, the Escochion is 
'* cotized with two columes of the corinthion 
** Order O. Motto is, In the Lord is all our 
** Trust. The free Masons were made a company, 
*' 12 H. IV." 

Harl. Ms. No. 5955, is a collection of the 
engraved plates of The Academie of Armory^ a copy 
of the printed list of contents similar to that given 
in the published volume of the work, and an 
engraved title, dated 1682 (S.B., sculp.) but no 
text. The engraved title of the printed volume 
was the work of P. Edwards. 

In it are a number of engraved 
plates intended for the second 
volume, some of them evidently 
only proofs, and on the one 
headed,33 ** Lib. 4, Chap. 6. fol. 
. . ,'' fig. 18, is the annexed 
curious representation of the arms 
of the Free-Masons. The arms of this body have 
been often changed, and seem to be enveloped in 
considerable m)*stery in some of its forms ; but to 
this subject I hope at a future time to return. 
Randle Holme, following the error of the period, 
figures the chevron plain, not engrailed ; the 
towers are also single, as in his description and 
not the fine old square towered castles as originally 
granted in 1472. The colours are the same as 
those in the original Grant of Arms to the Masons' 
Company of London. ^^ 

Randle Holme describes the columns here used 
as supporters, as being of the '* Corinthian order,'' 
and of Or, that is. Gold. In Part III. of the Book ^s 
another description of the arms is added, differing 

33 Folio 63 of the British Museuin numbering. 

34 Much interesting infofjnation is given with regard to this Grant in Mr. E. 
Conder*s Hole Craft and t^mvship of Masonry, 

35 Harl. Ms. 2035, p. 56. v 

\ 
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in some particulars from that given above. It 
describes the plate fig. 18, from which the facsimile, 
the same size as the original, has been taken: — 
'' He beareth, Sable, on a cheueron betweene three 
*' towers Argent : a paire of compasses extended of 
**the first w^^ is the Armes of the Right Honored 
** & Right Worshipfull company of ff'ree=Masons : 
** whose escochion is cotized (or rather upheld, or 
** sustained or supported) by two columbes or 
*' pillars of the Tuscan, or Dorick or Corinthian 
** orders.'' 

According to more modern Freemasonry this 
would perhaps be read ** Ionic, Dorick, or 
*' Corinthian,'' these being now the three Masonic 
Orders. The older Heralds have also some 
explanation of ** Colombes or Pillors," when borne 
in arms, ensigned with crowns. They are said to 
be appropriate to some prudent and valiant King, 
who, having his commonweal and vassals utterly 
impoverished and decayed, did by his Justice and 
Piety twice releave and sustain the same from 
decay or falling. They always seem to be taken 
by the Heralds as giving the idea of support and 
stability, and in one instance we are told that 
(1572) **somme have written therein the secret 
** knowledge of certaine sciences and letters, as in 
*' diverse Histories may be read." This refers, of 
course, to the statement of Josephus about Seth, a 
legend copied into the *' Old Charges " or Consti- 
tutions. 

It is perhaps worth remembering also that 
Randle Holme describes the two columns support- 
ing the masons' arms as being Or, or gold, which 
would agree fairly well w^ith the description of 
Josephus that the pillars ai the entrance to 
Solomon's Temple were of hollow brass. Also 
that Randle Holme figures them with chapiters 
surmounted by globes, a form which became a very 
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common ornament in later Freemasonry. Such 
columns are found on the pottery and jewels of the 
last century.3^ 

The Arms granted to the Masons' Company of 
London in 1472 was, '' A field of Sable, A Chevron 
*• silver [enjgrailed, three castles of the same gar- 
*' nished with doors and windows of the field, in 
*^ the chevron a Compass of Black." The crest, 
as figured in the margin of the original grant, now 
presei'ved in the British Museum, is a very orna- 
mental castle, similar to those in the Arms. 

It is singular that Randle Holme should make 
the statement that the Arms of the Company has 
two columns for supporters : I can only say that I 
have never met with another instance of its being 
so figured or described. It will, no doubt, be well 
remembered that on manv of the ornaments of the 
speculative Freemasonry of a later period the arms 
are seen supported by columns. 

The next Arms mentioned in the Academie of 
Armory worthy of selection is that of the^^ 
' jfoyners Incorporated 12 Q. E : G. a cheueron A. 

* betw. 2 compasses open & a celestiall Sphere or 

* Globe O, on a chiefe A, an Escalope B. betw : 

* 2 roses G. (but of old the chief was triparted A 

* & B. an escallop A. betw : 2 roses G.) the crest 
' a demy Woodman ppr, holding of a Launce on 

* his right shoulder O. & this it is borne by the 
' auncient Wrights & Joyners of Chester. 

^^ Mar biers, ^^ ston-cutters not Incorporated un- 

* lessse ioyned w^*^ y« Masons. G. a cheueron A. 

* betw. 2 [chipping-axes] A. & a mallet 0. the 
' crest an Arme imbowed to the dexter sleeue B. 

36 For an interesting account of the seventeenth century models and engrav- 
ings of Solomon's Temple and these pillars, by Prof. Swift P.Johnston, see the 
Jransactiotts of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge, i8gg, vol. xii, p. 135, as also 
another article by Dr. Chctwode Crawley, Ibid.^ p. 150, &c. 

>r Page 207. 38 Page 207 veno» 
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*'turn up A. holding in the hand a chicell, the 
** point or edge Downwards A. The motto * Grind 
'' ' Well/' 

Here Randle Holme aofrees with the statement 
made by Stowe : ** The Company called by the 
name of Marblers, for their excellent knowledge 
and skill in the art of Insculpting personages 
for Tombes, Grave-stones, and Monuments in 
Churches, and elsewhere in Religious places : 
their antiquity and what respect they have 
carried, is unknowne to me ; nor can I find 
them to be incorporated, but hold some friendship 
with the Masons, and are thought to be esteemed 
among them in Fellowship/* 
Marblers or Statuaries are mentioned at an early 
period, but nothing is known of their Guild. As a 
fact, several well-known tomb-makers of the 
seventeenth century were distinguished members 
of the Masons' Company of London. 

After giving a number of merchants' marks, 
Randle Holme winds up with the following quaint 
passage 39 : — ** These with thousands more of 
seuerall veriaties might be produced ; but these 
may suffice fro w^^ any Merchant may make his 
owne devise without offence to Armes, or the 
rules of Herauldry : these things as I sayd 
before, being but markes, scales, or tokens by w^*^ 
one mans Goods are distinguished from another.' 
So I shall conclude this chapter with my prayers 
for the happy and florishing estate of all such 
who endevour to Hue by these foresaid Imploys 
that their Marks may neuer faile them, That 
stormes & Tempests may not sink or wrack them, 
nor the Pyrat or comon enimy haue power to 
assaile them ; but y^ still they may arrive at their 
wished Haven. Amen." 

39 Page ^14. 
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Randle Holme, from the copious extracts from 
charters, minutes, &c., given in his Ms. volumes 
relating to Chester companies, had access, probably 
from his position of Mayor, to many books and 
records of the city. On folio g of Harl. Ms. 2054, 
there is a list of the *' rates of seruannts and hireres 
** wages w^^Un the citty of Chester,'* &c., at the 
time Sir John Savage was Mayor, 21st April, 
7 Eliz., 1565. The eighth on the list is the 
'* Rough Mason," who is paid *' xxviis. viiid. and 
** xlvis. viirf. wages by the yeare, without meate & 
**drinke, and iiid. wages by the day w^'^ meate 
** & drinke, & vi^ wages by the day w^^out meate & 
'' drinke." The '' waller," '' thatcher," and ** Mr. 
'* Carpenter " occur also. 

On p. 59 of the same Ms. it is recorded that 
** All Charters for Incorporation of Companyes are 
** granted by the Maior the Aldermen his bretheren 
** & Councill under Citty scale to enable them if 
** any occation be, to sue by the name of M"^ & 
** wardens or Aldr. & Stewards of such a Society." 
As in the case of the Freemasons, Randle Holme 
gives lists of different dates of the members of the 
Companies of Chester, and in some instances their 
oaths. In a list of the trades in Harl. Ms. No. 2104, 
also by the third Randle Holme (p. 4), the seventh 
on the list is the Company of ** goldsmythes and 
** masons " of Chester. 

In Harl. Ms. 2093 there is another list of the 
wages, 24 Eliz., 1581-82, among which are the 
rough mason and the bricklayer. The former was 
to receive xxvis. xiiid. a vear with meat and drink, 
iiij/i. xs. without ; ijd. a day with meat and drink. 
The bricklayer received xxs. a year with meat and 
drink, and iijli. viiJ5. iv^. without; and ijrf. a day with 
meat and drink, the payment without being illegible. 

And thus may well end my extracts from this 
curious work; many of them have a peculiar 
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interest, but none so much so as that in which 
Handle Hohiie distinctly states that he was *^ A 
** Member of that Society called Free Masons,'' Both 
he and his father and grandfather before him were 
Heralds, and men occupying the high position of 
Sheriff and Mayor of Chester ; certainly they could 
neither of them have been operative masons. The 
wording of the sentence is peculiar. He says : — 
** I cannot but Honor the Fellowship of the Masons 
'* because of its Antiquity, and the more, as being a 
'* Member of that Society, called Free-Masons : In 
** being conversant amongst them I have observed 
**the use of these several Tools following, some 
'* whereof I have seen born in Coats Armour." 

Here, although he clearly draws a distinction 
between the '^Felloship of Masons" as builders, 
and the " Societv called Free-Masons," at the same 
time he appears to wish a connection between the 
two '^^ to be inferred, whether only in the similarity 
of name, remains yet to be discovered. That 
Randle Holme was not an operative Mason is clear, 
and I think the same may be said of some of the 
Dersons mentioned, whose names are recorded by 
lim in the list given below. 

The above sentence is given as I wrote it so far 
back as the year 1882. At that time I felt quite 
certain that some connection mUvSt have existed 

40 In the Book of Constitutions ^ published in 1723, p. 82, occurs the 
following :—** To fill up this Page, it is thought not amiss to insert here a 
** Paragraph from an old Record of Masons, viz. — *The Company of Masons, 
*' • being otherwise termed Free Masons, of auncient Stauiiding and good 
•* * Keckonning, by means of affable and kind Meetings dyverse Tymes, and 
***as a loving Brotherhood showld use to due, did frequent this mutual 
*' * Assembly in ihe Tyme of King Henry V. the 12th Year of his most 
**' gracious Reign.' And the said Record describing a Coat of Arms, much 
**the same with That of the London Company of Freemen Masons, it is 
*• generally beiiev'd that tiie said Company is descended of the ancient 
" Fraternity ; and that in former Times no Man was made Free of that 
*' Company until he was install 'd in some Lodge of Free and Accepted 
*' Masons, as a necessary Qualificaiion. But that laudable Practice seems to 
**have been long in Dissuetude." The origin of some portion of this may be 
traced ; but on this subject see Conder's Hole Crafie, p. 249, and the 
Freemason^ 17th Sept., loth Dec, 17th Dec, 24th Dec, 1881. 
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between the operative guild or Company through 
which the freedom of the Citv was obtained, and 
that Society of Freemasons, otherwise the Accepted 
or Speculative Masons, who did no building, unless 
they were also masons by trade. This seemed to 
be made more clear from the colophon of the roll 
of *' Old Charges," in the possession of my own 
lodge, the Lodge of Antiquity, No. 2, where it is 
recorded that the Ms. was *^ Written by Robert 
** Padgett, Clearke to the Worshipfull Society of 
** Free-masons of the Citv of London, In the 
*' second yeare of the Raigne of our most gracious 
** Soveraign Lord King James the Second of 
** England &c. Annoq[ue] Domini 1686." 

For some time it had been known that Robert 
Padgett was not the clerk of the Masons' Company 
of London in 1686, indeed that no one of that 
name had ever been the clerk. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it appeared quite clear, notwithstanding 
some foolish doubts, caused by ignorance, that had 
been cast on this manuscript, that there must have 
existed in London at that period a body of men 
called the Society of Freemasons ; and that in 
Chester, at least, the Society, I considered, must 
in some way have been connected with the trade 
guild. Unfortunately, however, nothing was then 
known that would show either what the connection 
was, or upon what lines the Society was carried on. 

In the examination of the records of the London 
Company of Masons by Mr. Conder, for his history, 
to which work I must refer those interested for 
further particulars, he found in the earliest cash 
book extant that the Company had the control of 
a Society of Freemasons, called by them Accepted 
Masons, or the Acceptance. This Society existed 
in connection with the Company at least from the 
year 1620, and presumably earlier, the separation 
not being made until about the year 1677. Although 
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there iwS clear evidence, which I quoted in my last 
paper, that the Lodge at Masons' Hall continued 
to exist until the time when Ashmole visited it in 
1682, a date which is only a few years earlier 
than the colophon of the Antiquity Ms. mentioned 
above. 

Formerly the statement was very frequently 
made that there was no real evidence of the 
existence of Freemasonry before the foundation of 
the Grand Lodge of England, in 1716-17 ; indeed, 
I have heard this remark made quite lately. It is 
perfectly clear, however, as I proved eighteen 
years ago, when thcvse notes first appeared, that 
there is distinct evidence, of which the Lancashire 
and Cheshire records of Ashmole and Randle 
Holme form a most important portion, that there 
was a Society of Freemasons in England, certainly 
in the seventeenth century, and most probably very 
much earlier. Though in some places associated 
with the incorporated or unincorporated Companies 
of artisans, the Society existed on a separate 
constitution. 

One Lodge at least flourished under the control 
of the Masons' Company of London ; and it is 
quite clear that it was not carried on for trade 
purposes. The only natural concluvsion is that the 
Society was a number of men, composed as, 
wherever there is evidence, we find it to have been, 
of all ranks, who met, and carried on certain 
ceremonies, including that of making Accepted 
Masons. 

At Chester there existed an incorporated 
Company of Operative Masons, with which the 
Speculative Lodge may well have been connected, 
like the Lodge of the Masons' Company in London. 
At Warrington, on the contrary, there is no 
evidence, nor does it seem likely, that the Lodge 
was at the time Ashmole mentions it in any way 
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associated with an operative superior. It was 
probably, as no doubt was elsewhere often the 
case, the survival of the Speculative portion, after 
the Operative Lodge had ceased to exist. 

These facts being established, the very interest- 
ing question may now be considered, how far the 
Freemasonry used in London, Warrington, 
Chester and elsewhere was one and the same 
system. 

Ashmole was ** made a Mason'' at Warrington 
in the year 1646, and then no doubt became 
acquainted with the legendary history of Masonry 
and other matters contained in the Old Charges. 
Thirty-five years afterwards, in the year 1682, he 
was summoned to attend a Lodge in London. 
The fact that he uses the word simimons in his 
diary seems to indicate that he was known by the 
Freemasons of London to be an Accepted Mason. 
He was summoned on the loth March, and 
attended at Masons' Hall on the nth, only one 
day's notice being given ; he being, as he states, 
the oldest Fellow among those present. At this 
meeting a number of people are ** made Masons," 
and are called by Ashmole the *' new-accepted 
Masons," agreeing with the notes discovered by 
Mr. Conder in the old cash book of the Masons' 
Company, where they are always called 
** Accepted," and the Lodge the '* Acceptance." 

The Masons' Company Lodge had in its posses- 
sion, according to the inventories of 1663 and 1676, 
besides their own operative rules, ** One book of 
"' the Constitutions of the Accepted Masons." This 
was a copy of the Old Charges or Constitutions, 
and it last appears in an inventory of 1722. 
Being thus described, as distinct from the operative 
rules, it is [clear that these '* Old Charges " had 
become the possession of the Accepted or Specula- 
tive Masons in the seventeenth century. Dr. Plott 
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as is well known, also attributes these manuscripts 
to the Speculative Masons in the year 1687, and 
the copy still in the possession of the Lodge of 
Antiquity, No. 2, contains the very interesting 
colophon, dated 1682, so often referred to. 

Ashmole, though made a Mason in Lancashire, 
was summoned to, and was able to be present when 
ceremonies took place in a Lodge at London. If, 
between the two dates, Ashmole had been obliged 
to learn another form of Freemasonry, it would be 
one of the events which would certainly have been 
chronicled in his Diary. 

The manuscript copy of the Old Charges^ signed 
by Edward Sankey, was probably made for 
Ashmole from the one used at Warrington when he 
was made a Mason. The text of it agrees with 
that of the copy made by Randle Holme, and, as 
I have stated above, this was probably a copy of 
the one used in the Lodge at Chester at about the 
same date. Thus, I think, no difficulty need arise 
in assuming that the Freemasonry used in the 
Lodges at London, Chester, and Warrington, was 
one and the same system ; and. that it included the 
use of a copy of the ** Constitutions'* or ** Old 
** Charges,'' during some part of the ceremonies. 
This argument will receive confirmation from the 
statements made by Plott, to which I shall refer. 

It may now be necessary to show that the admis- 
sion of an Accepted Mason was quite different from 
that employed by the incorporated bodies, and 
something more than the ordinary trade ceremony 
of entering an apprentice, or of taking up the free- 
dom after the term of servitude was over. Also, 
that in the seventeenth century there was more 
secrecy about the speculative ceremony, as it was 
not of an operative character. 

The many entries discovered by Mr. Conder, 
already so often referred to, never mention the 
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taking of apprentices or the freedoms in the 
Company in the same terms as when Accepted 
Masons are *^ made." They had a separate list of 
the Accepted Masons, framed, and, no doubt, hung 
up in Masons' Hall ; and when the new charter 
was obtained from Charles II, about the year 1677, 
it being impossible for the '* Acceptance '* to be 
included under the trade rules of a charter, the 
balance of money '' rec[eive]d of the last accepted 
"' Masons " was ^' laid out for a new banner," and 
the Lodge of Accepted Masons is not again 
referred to in the books of the Company. 

It will be observed that the old form of entering 
the *' Acceptance " was to be made or accepted a 
Mason, which exactly follows, in a different form, 
the operative usage, when a youth was entered as 
an apprentice. There is no mention whatever of 
degrees. Ashmole writes : *^ I was made a Mason," 
and refers to the new-accepted masons. The 
records of the Masons' Company in London show 
the same usage. Randle Holme, at a little later 
date, probably abotit 1650, writes, with reference to 
William Wade, *^ For to be made a Freemason." 
There is no mention of ceremony, mason-word, or 
degree. It by no means follows, however, that 
what we now call degrees did not then exist. 

Mr. Gould has pointed out, though he does not 
attempt an explanation, that the words ** Fellow 
'^ or Master," used by Dr. Anderson in the 1738 
Book of Constitutions^ meant that they were one 
and the same grade. Anderson, it must be remem- 
bered, wrote in the transitional period, when the 
operative influence was passing out of Freemasonry, 
but it is quite easy to understand that so long as 
an operative rule existed over, or in the Speculative 
Lodges, no person would be allowed to call himself 
a Master Mason, unless he was fully qualified 
according to operative rules. There could be no 
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objection, however, to his calHng himself *^ Fellow,'* 
and it will be remembered that Ashmole states that 
he was the oldest Fellow present at the meeting 
in 1682. 

Another source of information, though it supplies 
no record of a particular Lodge, like those 
mentioned above, is of considerable value. It is 
the well-known portion of Dr. Plott's History of 
Staffordshire, published in 1686. In it he states 
that in that county the Society of Freemasons 
was in greater request than elsewhere, though 
the custom, he says, is spread more or less over 
the whole nation. That they have a parchment 
volume containing the history and rules of the 
craft of Masonry ; that on the admission of a 
member, there must be five or six of the Ancients 
present, and that a Fellow of the Society is called 
an Accepted Mason ; that the admission of a 
member consists chiefly in the communication of 
certain secret signs whereby they are known to one 
another all over the nation. After referring to 
some of the ordinary rules given in the Old 
Charges, Plott writes: — '* But some others they 
** have (to which they are sworn after their fashion) 
** that none know but themselves.'' 

The statement that Masons could recognise one 
another acknowledges a system which must be of 
an earlier date than the time at which Plott wrote. 
Beyond this there was a curious oath of secrecy, 
which appears in some of the manuscripts in 
different forms, to which I shall refer again. 

In Scotland the *' Mason's Word " was given. 
What the *' word " itself was is not known with any 
certainty. It is, however, I think, quite certain 
that the general title, '* Mason Word," included 
^* certain secret signs," as Dr. Plott calls them, 
which it seems difficult to suppose were given 
without some kind of ceremony or ceremonies, or, 
as they would now perhaps be called, degrees. 
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The Freemasonry of England and Scotland was 
probably to a large extent the same in the main 
lines ; but, as I have several times pointed out, 
there was one great difference : Speculative or 
gentlemen Masons were admitted into the Scotch 
operative lodges, a custom which, of course, may 
have been used in some of the English operative 
lodges in early times ; but the English lodges, so 
far as they are known, were Speculative Lodges, to 
some extent composed of operative masons. 

Following the above statements, which prove the 
existence of a certain amount of secret ceremonial, 
it will be useful to return to the few leaves of 
manuscript left by Randle Holme, as they will be 
found to contain valuable links in the chain of 
evidence. 

The copy of the Constitutions, or Old Charges^ 
as they are called, is also contained in Harl. Ms. 
2054 ; and, like the other masonic notes, is in the 
handwriting of the third Randle Holme. The 
entire text has been published in fac-simile in vol. iii 
of the Quatuor Coronati Lodge Reprints, The writing 
occupies six and a half folio pages, and is written on 
paper. Remembering the habit of the successive 
generations of the Randle Holmes to preserve a 
copy of every document and deed that came in 
their way, we may fairly conclude that this copy of 
'' The ffree Masons Orders and Constitutions,'' as 
it is headed, was destined by Randle Holme to 
form a part of his collections. There vseems to be 
no doubt, however, as I have already stated, that 
it is a copy of the older scroll, used by the Lodge 
of Freemasons of ChevSter in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and probably long before that 
date. 

The text of it is of considerable interest in many 
ways. The angular character, representing the 
word year, must not pass unnoticed, as well as the 
pointers placed in the margin, probably by Randle 
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Holme, to mark the references to early charters, 
said in the legendary history to have been granted 
to the Masons bv various kinoes. 

Immediately after the legendary history, and 
before the charges, detailing the conduct of a 
mason, occurs the following sentence: — ** Here 
** followeth the worthy and godly oath of Masons/' 
The oath, however, is not given in the text. 

There are, as I have mentioned when considering 
Ashmole and Freemasonry, many copies of the Old 
Charges extant. They all contain very much the 
same text, commencing with the legendary history 
of masonry, and then giving a series of rules and 
articles for the conduct of the trade and its 
members. The differences need not now be 
referred to. It is from these rules and charges, 
which were, with the legendary history, read over 
to the new-made mason, that the Mss. take their 
name of Old Charges or Constitutions of Masonry ; 
to charge being to command or give orders as to 
conduct and behaviour. 

It is not surprising that at an age when an oath 
was administered to people holding every possible 
and impossible office, and when it was considered 
necessary to ** swear *' the servants in the household 
of a peer, or the inhabitants of a forest ** being of 
the age of twelve years,'' according to the Book 
of OathSy printed in the year 1649, that the 
Masons, in common with others, administered in 
their ceremonies an oath to keep the secrets and 
rules of the craft, the freemen of the city being 
sworn, as also the scavenger. 

The two earliest Mss. now known, the Halliwell 
and Matthew Cooke, as they have been called, 
stand alone, but are themselves only copies or 
recensions of something already in existence when 
they were composed. They contain references to 
an oath. 
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It mUvSt be remembered that the Old Charges 
descended from the old craft of Masonry before the 
** Reformation '' broke up the guilds and all but 
destroyed the craft of Masonry. The exact period 
at which these ** Charges'' became the sole 
property of the Speculative Masons or Accepted 
Masons it is not easy to determine, but roughly 
speaking it was about the year 1600. At this 
time the copies began to be multiplied, and perhaps 
the natural inference is that the scrolls of the 
Old Charges were required at the time when the 
number of fixed speculative lodges increased. It 
is certain that nearly the whole of the copies that 
have survived the ruin of the guild of Masonry are 
to be dated in the seventeenth century. A 
difficulty, however, at once presents itself. What 
has become of the manuscript rolls used in the 
operative lodges at an earlier period ? Only two 
of late date, the Grand Lodge Ms. No. i, dated 
1583, and the Lansdowne Ms. in the British 
Museum, written at about the same period, have, 
so far as is now known, survived. Did the old 
copies perish with the operative lodges, or, being 
worn out, were they superseded by the newer 
copies now extant ? 

The Speculative Masons continued to use the 
history and rules as they had been handed down to 
them. It is, nevertheless, easy to see that the 
operative rules, like the legendary history, could 
not apply directly to Speculative Masons, who did 
no work, except, perhaps, lectures on geometry, 
and this not of an operative character. 

It is also, I think, certain that some of the early 
Freemasons' Lodges were largely composed of 
operative masons. This is only what would be 
expected in some instances, just as in the case of 
the Lodge connected with the London Company, 
and the Lodge at Chester : another city where 
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there existed an incorporated company of 
operatives. The Lodge at Warrington, perhaps 
the survivor of an old operative lodge, long since 
dead, being in the country, would naturally be of a 
different composition, and this is what is found to 
be the case. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in the Old Charges 
the rules are purely operative in character, in the 
Randle Holme Ms. the statement that '* here 
** foUoweth the worthy and godly oath of Masons,'' 
appears in the place usually occupied by a sentence 
in Latin, giving instructions as to the manner in 
which the oath to keep all the operative rules was 
administered to one or more candidates. This 
sentence in Latin varies according to the vagaries 
of the scribe who copied out the particular manu- 
script. It contains instructions as to what was 
to be done while the rules or articles were read. 
Perhaps the Buchanan Ms., as it is called, usually 
dated about the years 1660 to 1680, is as clearly 
expressed as any : '* Tunc unus ex senioribus, 
*' teneat librum vt illi vel il[l]e ponant vel ponat 
'* manus supra librum tunc precepta Debeant legi.'' 

It then continues : ** Every man that is a Mason 
'^take heed right wisely to these charges, if you 
** find yourselves guiltie of any of these, that you 
** may amend of your errors against god and 
'* principally they that be charged for it is a great 
** peril to forsweare themselves vpon a book.'' 

From the above, not to pursue the matter further, 
it is quite clear that it was possible and usual to 
elect more than one member at one time, and pass 
them through the ceremony. It is equally clear that 
the Bible was used, and indeed the whole or a portion 
of it has always been used in any legal oath to the 
present day. Masons, and after them the Free- 
masons, simply followed the custom of the time, 
and swore to keep the secrets and rules of the guild. 

L 2 
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The sacred Book was held by one of the Elders of 
the Lodge, the candidate or candidates placed a 
hand upon it, while the rules and orders were read 
to him or them, thus signifying adherence to what 
was read. 

To this the Wood Ms. adds a little more 
information. It reads as follows :—** Tunc unus 
**ex senioribus teneat librum, et tunc precepta 
**debeat legi. That is to saye, that one of the 
*' Elders holdeth the booke, and then the precepts 
'* ought to be read.'' An explanation added for the 
benefit of those who were perhaps unable to 
understand the Latin, or not well versed in the 
order of- the ceremony. 

This may be compared with the statement made 
by Plott, that a certain number of Elders must be 
present at the admission of a new member. 
. The Latin sentence of instructions, as I have 
pointed out, is replaced in the Randle Holme Ms. 
Charges by another, the Latin being given in a 
different form, nearly at the end of the Ms., as 
follows :— *' Tunc vnus ex senioribus teneat libru[m] 

'* et ille vel ille teneat libru[m] et 

** tunc insip. hie jurare sodales.'' Allowing for the 
portion omitted, this is a clear explanation of this 
portion of. the ceremony. 

Immediately after this appears the closing sen- 
tence of the Ms.: *' These charges that we have 
** rehearsed & all others that belongeth to Masonrie 
*' yu shall keepe to the vttermost of y"^ knowledge, 
*' soe helpe you God, and by the contents of this 
''booke. Finis.'' 

Here, as Plott states, other secret charges and 
rules are counted for, not included in the Old 
Charges^ but, nevertheless, included in the oath. 

It is worth remarking that two other Mss., 
usually classed with this one, contain the sentence 
about the oath of Masonry ; one signed, '* Thomas 
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Martin, 1659'' (Sloane Ms. 3323), and the other 
that signed *^ Edward Sankey, 1647/' ^^id supposed 
to be a copy of the manuscript used at the War- 
rington Lodge when Ashmole was made a Mason 
(Sloane Ms. 3848). The former of these reads : 
** Here followeth the worthy oath of Masonry,- ' 
but the latter exactly coincides with the Randle 
Holme Ms., as it reads: ^^-Here followeth the 
*^ worthie and godly oath of Masons/' 

That the rules contained in the Old Charges^ 
read over to the candidate, were purely operative, 
cannot be disputed ; and that some of the seven- 
teenth century lodges, as I have said, were partly 
composed of operative masons, seems equally 
certain. These operative rules, although they were 
then the possession of, could, however, be little 
more than a tradition with the Speculative Masons. 
Nevertheless, they were, I believe, in common use 
until shortly after the '* revival '' of 1716-7 ; and, 
as I have before stated, there seems to me to be no 
reasonable doubt that the Roberts edition of 1622 
was not in any way intended to be an *' exposure, '^ 
but was printed simply to supply a want, being the 
easiest manner of multiplying copies of the Old 
Charges^ then in demand by the Speculative Lodges. 

In 1723, the Grand Lodge itself, for reasons 
perhaps to some extent influenced by the Roberts 
edition, took a most extraordinary departure from 
the traditions of Masonrv, and caused a new and 
quite differently composed Book of Constitutions to 
be issued in 1723. The revolutionary aspect of 
this action at the time it took place can hardly be 
over-estimated, and how far it received the 
approbation of the older masons will probably 
never be perfectly known. Much curious informa- 
tion on this subject will be found in an article by 
Mr. R. F. Gould, on Philip Duke of Wharton, and 
the remarks thereon, printed in the Trans, of. the 
Qnatuor Coronati Lodge, vol. viii, page 114, &c. 
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Although the new Book of Constitutions, issued in 
1723 by the Grand Lodge, differed essentially from 
the Old Charges, it, as well as the more enlarged 
and differently composed edition, published in 1738, 
retained much of the old formula : ** To be read at 
** the admission of a new brother, when the Master 
*' or Warden shall begin, or some other Brother, to 
*' read as follows"; although in the latter case it 
was an impossibility. 

It is interesting to note that the Roberts edition 
of the Old Charges, printed in 1722, contains the 
**New Regulations,'* which apply essentially to 
Speculative Masons and Lodges, and at once 
admit a system of government peculiar, perhaps, 
to them, which may well be contrasted with those 
purely operative rules contained in the Old Charges. 
Evidently the new regulations marked an era ol 
change. The date of the formulation of these new 
regulations was not certainly known, therefore they 
were assigned to different years. The Roberts 
edition states that they were **made and agreed 
**upon at a General Assembly held at ... . 
^* on the Eighth Day of December, 1663,'' and the 
Ms. copies of the Old Charges, containing the New 
Articles, date from about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

These New Articles are of great interest, as they 
seem to prove a distinct system of Freemasonry ; 
and the comparison of the original text, with the 
altered account given by Dr. Anderson in the Book 
of Constitutions of 1738, will be found in the admir- 
able book by Mr. W. J. Hughan, The Old Charges 
of British Freemasons, second edition, 1895, which 
gives an excellent account of every copy of these 
ancient rolls, known at that time. 

Mr. Conder's suggestive remark {The Masons^ 
Company and the Acceptance, Trans. Lodge Quatuor 
Coronati, ix, p. 39) with reference to the clause 
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about the election of one Master and Assembly 
and Wardens at every yearly General Assembly, 
who shall regulate and govern the Society, Com- 
pany, and Fraternity, that this rule '* might even 
**have been drafted from the book of the consti- 
*' tutions of the Company, containing its rules and 
** ordinances,'' cannot be overlooked. 

It must, however, be remembered that the govern- 
ment and rules of the trade of masonry would 
naturally be pretty much the same all over the 
country, and the Freemasons, when they formulated 
special rules for their own government, would, 
without doubt, follow generally the customs in use 
in the guild from which they descended. 

The New Regulations must have been composed 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, or 
earlier ; the great change in the Lodge of Accepted 
Masons, connected with the London Company, must 
have taken place when the Company was re-incor- 
porated by Charles II, in 1677, and it then became 
impossible for the Speculative Lodge to be included 
in the charter of re-incorporation. 

The New Regulations, as is well known, form a 
portion of some of the rolls of the Old Charges^ 
and were included in the printed edition published 
by Roberts in 1722 ; how far they became general 
it is at the present time impossible to say. It is, 
however, quite clear that they recognised an 
organised system for the government of Free- 
masonry ; and this system of government, so far 
as we now know, can be referred to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

It has often been stated that Ashmole and Col. 
Mainwaring were admitted into Freemasonry as a 
great honour ; this is, however, a mistake. That 
the Lodges were largely composed of Speculative 
Masons is quite sufficiently proved without the 
evidence brought forward by Mr. Conder, from 
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records of the Masons' Company Lodge, in which 
there seem to have been no restrictions whatever. 
As there was a regular system, quite distinct from 
operative masonry, it seems to be absolutely proved 
that Ashmole and Mainwaring became Speculative 
Masons, like Edward Strong and many others, 
about whom we have now no certain knowledge. 

In the same volume with the Mss. already 
referred to (Harl. Ms., 2054, page 33) occurs the 
following form of oath, mentioned above : also in 
the writing of the third Randle Holme: — ** There 

* is seu^'all words & signes of a free Mason to be 

* re vailed to y" w^^ as y" will answ[er] : before God 
' at the Great & terrible day of ludgm^ y" keep 

* Secret & not to revaile the same to any in 
' the heares of any p[er]son w[hatsoever ?] but to 

* the M'^s & fellows of the said So[c]iety of free 

* Masons so helpe me God, xc :*'^' This is written 
on a small scrap of paper, torn from the top corner 
of a sheet. Probably it is a rough memorandum, 
and has evidently been corrected, it may be, for 
immediate use when William Wade was made a 
Freemason. 

In this we have, as Mr. Speth remarks, *^ what 
** was apparently a form of oath administered to 
'* the candidates in those days, the initial statement 
** being of great importance, revealing, as it seems 
** to do, the fact that Masonic tokens of recognition 
'' were even then of a complex nature.** 

This oath, which stands absolutely alone, as it 
is unlike any of those which occur in other copies 
of the Old Charges, one would think, is really 
** the worthy and godly oath of Masons.'* It per- 
fectly agrees with the quotation from Plott's History 
of Staffordshire, which I have quoted: *^that, in 
'* his time,** ix., in 1686 and earlier, ** the ad- 
** mission of a member consisted chieflv in the 

4» See fac-simile. 
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*' communication of certain secret signs, whereby 
*' they (the Masons) are known to one another all 
** over the nation.'* 

There is still one more item of information that 
may be gleaned from Randle Holme to help in 
this endeavour to re-construct, from the few frag- 
ments now remaining, the Freemasonry of the 
past. 

I have elsewhere contended that the earliest 
symbolism of Freemasonry was based on the 
working tools of the operative or artizan mason, 
and very naturally so. They were of daily and 
hourly use with him, and he knew what he could 
do with their help ; therefore moral teaching based 
on them would more easily appeal to the mason, 
than teaching based on other things. A reference 
to any of the old authors on heraldry, and to 
Randle Holme himself, shows that the square, 
level, the plumb, and other of the ordinary masons* 
tools, had each a moral teaching attached to 
them, which was no secret, but generally known. 
Only recently I published an early and very inter- 
esting piece of symbolism, of which the set square 
was the basis {Trans, Lodge Quatnor Coronati, 
vol. xiii, p. 28, 1899). 

It will be remembered that in the sentence in the 
Academy of Armory, where Randle Holme states 
that he was an Accepted Mason, he says : — 

** I cannot but Honor the Felloship of Masons 
*' because of its Antiquity, and the more, as being 
** a member of that Societv called Freemasons : In 
** bemg conversant among them I have observed 
*' the use of these several tools following, some 
** whereof I have seen born in Coat Armour.'* 

Here, as I have said, he draws a distinction 
between the Fellowship of the Masons, i.e,, the 
incorporated body of artizans, and that Society 
called Freemasons, /.^., the Accepted or Speculative 
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Freemasons. And after the sentence quoted there 
follows a list of tools — the hammer, chisel, 
pick axe, mallet, mattock, and trowel ; the com- 
mander or great mallet or maul, triangle, mason's 
axe and square. Then follow, '* four instruments 
*' of the masons'' : rule or ten foot rod, moulds, 
fillets, &c., to which Randle Holme adds, ** these 
** are the plain and ordinary terms amongst the 
** vulgar sort of hewers of stone, that know no 
*' better things, but the more ingenious and learned 
*' workmen have other terms," for which he refers 
the reader to another chapter of his book. On 
turning to that place, the symbolism of pillars is 
said to be Fortitude and Constancy, and other 
matters, he entering to some extent into the science 
of construction, or as he calls it the theoric part of 
Freemasonry. 

In old times, it must be remembered that a 
lecture on geometry was no unusual, but rather 
the usual, feature of a Lodge meeting ; for, as the 
oldest copy of the Old Charges tells us, *^ Geometre 
'* is Masonry." 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out, as shortly 
as possible, the great interest of the few records 
that have come down to us relating to Freemasonry 
in Lancashire and Cheshire in the seventeenth 
century, as compared with that existing elsewhere 
at the same period ; and at the same time to again 
make clear the respectable antiquity which is really 
possessed by the Free and Accepted Masons. 
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WARRINGTON CHURCH PLATE. 
By T. Stanley Ball. 

Read 30th March, 1899. 



I. — Parish Church. 

PERHAPS the first thing about the plate of 
the Warrington Parish Church that would 
most strike the antiquary, is the remarkable and 
unusual state of preservation of the silver ; the 
hall-marks, even in the older examples, being 
plainly discernible. And although the oldest piece 
of plate verges on the great age of 300 years, it, 
like the rest, has suffered little at the hands of 
time or, what is a greater enemy to old silver, 
injudicious cleaning. 

Our knowledge of the art of the old English 
silversmiths would be most inadequate, were it not 
for the pieces of plate preserved by the universities 
and ancient parish churches. As it is, all but a 
minute fraction of the ancient silver of the country 
has fallen a prey to its easy convertibility into 
cash, and has passed, over and over again, into the 
melting pot. At particular periods of English 
history, such as the Wars of the Roses, the 
Reformation, and the Civil War, the plate of the 
country was drawn upon in a wholesale manner ; 
and the need of bullion under which William III 
laboured, brought to the melting pot much of the 
old plate which had remained after the ravages it 
had suffered in preceding centuries. The result is 
that ancient plate handed down in the family is of 
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the rarest occurrence, and the moderate number 
of pieces preserved by a few churches and bodies 
corporate all owe their existence to fortunate 
escapes. 

The Commonwealth marks a definite epoch in 
the history of English plate, and pieces of earlier 
date are practically unique of their several kinds. 
The marvel is, not that so little is left of samples 
prior to this time, but that any remains at all ; 
and considering the important part played by 
Warrington parish church during the terrible times 
of the Civil War, it is astonishing that the valuable 
examples of ancient plate which were then in 
existence now remain ; but the parish of War- 
rington can boast of possessing old and beautiful 
pieces of plate, which few, even, older, ecclesiastical 
establishments enjoy. 

The plate consists of the following articles : — 

1. Hanap or covered cup, silver, gilt, 16 15. 

2. Silver chalice cup and paten cover, 1627. 

3. Silver chalice cup, 1627. 

4. Large silver salver, 1694. 

5. Silver flagon, 1699. 

6. Silver flagon, 1720. 

7. Small silver paten, 1722. 

8. Small silver paten, 1731. 

9. Large flagon, silver, gilt, 1746. 

I. — THE HANAP AND COVER. 

This is the oldest and perhaps the most valuable 
of all the plate in the possession of the parish 
church, not alone for its worth as an example of 
the silversmith's art of its period, but also for its 
great elegance of design and superior workman- 
ship. It is of silver and double gilt, and has a 
loose cover surmounted by an openwork obelisk. 
The total height of the cup and cover is 17 inches, 
and it weighs 16 oz. idwt. It bears the hall-marks 
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The parish records, though they extend further 
back than the date of this cup, give no clue to the 
donor, if it was presented, or the circumstances 
under which the church became possessed of it ; 
and in the absence of any inscription upon the 
cup itself, it only remains for us to be thankful that 
it has escaped the general destruction, and been 
handed down to us, generation after generation, 
through so many years. There seems to be little 
doubt, however, that this cup, like others in 
existence, was originally manufactured for secular 
purposes, and not for a chalice, as at present. 
It is only used, however, on special occasions, i.e., 
the feasts of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 
It cannot fail to remind us of the long line of 
devout parishioners who have for hundreds of 
years partaken of the office of Holy Communion 
by its means. 

II. THE SILVER CHALICE AND PATEN COVER. 

The chalice is perhaps of all vessels the object 
to which the goldsmiths of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries paid most attention ; and the 
chaste beauty of this cup, although it follows the 
usual form of Elizabethan chalices, fully bears out 
the artistic taste displayed by them. The lines 
are graceful in the extreme, and the cover is in 
entire sympathy with the general outline. It is 
8 inches in height to the top of the cover, has a 
diameter of 4^ inches, and weighs i8oz. idwt. It 
bears no inscription beyond the words, ** Warring- 
'* ton, 1627,^' which are also repeated on the top 
of the cover, and the date mark i of the year 1626, 
and the maker's mark, consisting of the initial 
letters I.L. twice repeated. No other hall-marks 
appear on the cup. Round the bowl, near the top, 
is a fine example of chased oak-leaf decoration 
between two lines, and around the foot and the 
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bottom of the stem is some beautifully executed 
small acanthus leaf decoration, the chasing being 
executed with almost mathematical accuracy. The 
stem is particularly graceful, and of excellent 
outline, well balanced with the height and shape 
of the bowl. 

The archaic appearance of this chalice recalls 
the Middle Ages, when only the severest forms 
were adopted for the sacred sacramental vessels, 
and were well adapted to the austere character of 
the Church. Severe ornamentation was the rule, 
and in this chalice the simplicity of the leaf-work 
chasing is quite equal in effect to the arabesque 
ornament so often found as characteristic of the 
silversmith's work of the seventeenth century. 
The cover, too, reminds us of the mediaeval period, 
when poisoning was a great factor in the death 
rate ; for there appears to be no doubt that the 
original object of covers for drinking cups was to 
guard against the insertion of poison. The cover, 
when turned upside down, forms a paten, and was, 
no doubt, so used, as it was the custom, even so 
late as the end of the eighteenth century, for the 
covers of cups to be invariably used for bearing 
the consecrated bread. 

III. — THE SILVER CHALICE CUP. 

This cup is yl inches in height, and has a 
diameter of 3^ inches. It weighs iioz. igdwt. 
At first sight it has the appearance of being a 
fac-simile of the covered chalice without its cover, 
but on closer examination several differences are 
apparent. It was evidently made by the same 
manufacturer as the covered chalice, as his mark, 
I.L., appears on the bowl, but no other mark or 
stamp whatever. This chalice bears an inscription 
on the bowl, ^' EccL paroch. de Warr'mgton. Lane. 
^^ An^ j62jy Near the top of the bowl, and 
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running round it, is chased a beautifully executed 
oak-leaf decoration, exactly similar to that on the 
covered chaHce, but the stem and foot are perfectly 
plain. This chalice is even more severely free from 
ornate embellishment than the covered chalice. 
The small and admirably designed details by their 
very minuteness, however, help to give value to 
the plain and simple lines of the general contour 
and surface. 

The three before-mentioned vessels v^ere in the 
possession of the church at the time of the Civil 
War, when the church was held by the inhabitants 
and Royalist troops against the Parliamentarians, 
and luckily escaped the general confiscation and 
destruction then prevalent. 

It is said that about 50 years ago the present 
crypt was discovered, the windows having been 
built up ; and on exploring it a massive iron chest 
was found, which contained the three cups already 
described, which had not seen the light since the 
Civil War. The chest was sold, and is now 
deposited in the Warrington Museum ; but it was 
not buried in the crypt, having been purchased on 
a sale of various belongings of the church, in 
September, 1629, according to the Parish Book, 
also in the Museum. Only a portion of this story 
is true, but not that relating to the three cups, for 
these were mentioned in an inventory made by 
Mr. Ben Yoxall, one of the churchwardens, in 
1761. 

In Notes on the Churches of Lancashire (Chetham 
Society, vol. xxvii, n.s., p. 72) there is a repetition 
of the above-mentioned statement ; but the only 
object of interest discovered on the opening-up of 
the crypt was a richly embroidered chasuble, which 
is now in St. Alban's Catholic Church, Warrington, 
and which is supposed to belong to pre-Reformation 
times. That the plate was not then discovered 
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would be sufficiently apparent from its unusual 
state of preservation, and is proved beyond doubt 
by being included in various inventories of the 
plate (the last made in 1761) some years before 
the crypt was opened. The inventory of 1761 is 
written in the Church Register on the '* seventh 
** day of July, 1761, being the day it was first put 
'' into the iron chest/' It consists merely of a list 
of articles of plate, with their respective weights, 
and is signed *' Ben Yoxall, Churchwarden/' 

IV. — THE LARGE SILVER SALVER. 

This beautiful and massive piece of plate is 
13 inches in diameter, and stands on a paten foot 
about 4 inches high. It weighs 32 oz. igdwt., and 
bears the following inscription, ** This belongs to 
*' Warrington Church. Given by the Lady Anna 
^' Edgworthj February 2jrd, 16^4'' The inscription 
is engraved in script letters, in two circles round 
the centre of the top. It also bears the hall-marks 
of the London Assay Office, the date-letter V for 
the year 1694-5, and the maker's initials, H.B. 
With the exception of the inscription, there is no 
ornamental work on the face of the salver, but the 
top edge is composed of Gothic drop ornamentation, 
well executed, and round the foot of the short stem 
which bears the salver the same design is wrought 
in smaller size. This salver is only used on the 
special occasions of Christmas, Easter, and Whit- 
suntide, when the larger number of communicants 
render its use necessarv. 

Lady Anna Edgworth, the donor of this hand- 
some salver, was a native of Warrington. Her 
father was Edward Bridgeman, who lived af 
Sankey. He was a younger brother of John 
Bridgeman, Bishop of Chester, and represented 
Liverpool and Wigan in Parliament at various 
times. When the donor of the salver was twelve 
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months old, her father^s house, which is now the 
Black Horse Inn, was besieged by Sir William 
Brereton, who took it, but afterwards retired. 
Edward Bridgeman^s wife was Ann, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Chamberlayne. 

The donor of the cup, who was the only child 
of her parents, was born in 1642, and in the 
register of baptisms in the parish church is 
recorded, ** November 26th, Ann, dau. to Edward 
** Bridgeman Esquire, borne the 12th of November." 
She became the wife of Sir John Edgeworth, of 
Cranallagh Castle, Ireland, who was knighted by 
Charles II in 1672, and in 1690 she apparently 
visited the Warrington parish church, for an entry 
in the register records, ** The Lady Ann Edgeworth, 
** which was formerly Bridgeman, lookt at her age 
** ye 13th 9, 1690, and found it in ^42." Four years 
after she made the very valuable presentation,- 
presumably as a mark of affection for her native 
town. It is a strange oversight that none of the 
local historians have connected this ladv with the 
historv of the town. 

v.— SILVER FLAGON, 1699. 

, This flagon stands 15 inches high to the top of 
the lid, and weighs 145 oz. lydwt. It is quite free 
from any embossed or chaste work, except the 
foot and the lid, which are both ornamented with 
repousse Gothic drop ornamentation. The lid in 
particular is a model of pure execution, on top of 
which, instead of the usual pyramid-shaped orna- 
ment, is a flat rose in low relief. The side of the 
body is inscribed, in script letters, ** The Guift of 
^ John Bromfield, i6ggy It bears the hall-marks 
of the London Assay Office, the date-stamp of the 
year 1699, the figure of Britannia, the lion*s head 
erased, and the maker\s initials, A.N., representing 
the distinctive mark of William Andrewes, a 
T/ondon goldsmith, 
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This piece of plate is of more intrinsic value 
and of greater interest by reason of its being an 
example of silversmith^s work in what is known as 
the ** Britannia period.'* Whilst the Britannia 
standard was in force, the manufacture of silver 
articles fell off considerably, and the parish church 
is fortunate in possessing two fine samples of this 
limited period. 

The donor of this flagon, John Bromfield, was 
churchwarden of the parish for the year 1698-9. 
During his year of office a peal of six bells was 
placed in the tower of the church, and his name is 
inscribed on the largest of these as follows : — 
** cura:matthaei : page : et: iohannis : bromfeild : 
** Hvivs : ecclesiae : gvardianorum : 1698 : " So 
uncertain was the spelling in those days, that in 
the register he is usually called Brownfield. In 
one entry it was originally written Bromfield, and 
then altered to Brownfield. He was buried in the 
churchyard on the 6th July, 1699. 

At this time the Rev. Samuel Shaw, A.M., was 
Rector. He was well known as a great scholar, 
and was a poet of no mean order. He was for- 
merlv head master of the Warrino:ton Grammar 
School, and soon after his preferment as Rector 
was appointed one of the ** king's preachers,'* an 
important office. In Lancashire there were four, 
and they divided a salary of ;f200 per annum 
amongst them. During his rectorship, in 1696, a 
o^allerv was added to the church. 

VI. SILVER FLAGON, I72O. 

Like the Bromfield flagon, this is a beautiful 
vessel, and stands i6 inches high to the top of the 
lid, and weighs ii8oz. An inscription on the 
inside of the bottom records that it was ** The 
*' Legacy of Mrs. Mary Patten to Warrington Churchy 
** 1720'' It bears the stamps of the London 
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hall-marks, the date-letter D of the year 1719-20, 
lion's head erased, the figure of Britannia and 
the maker's mark, B.A., in a fancy border, with 
a mullet top and bottom. This indicates that it 
was manufactured by John Bathe, a noted London 
goldsmith. The lid is beautifully ornamented all 
over with fluted work, and is surmounted by a 
knob. With this exception, the flagon is perfectfy 
plain. This piece of silver was made during the 
period when the weight of metal and strength of 
construction had become a more decided conside- 
ration than the elaborated ornamental work or 
elegance of detail which is found in articles manu- 
factured in the Mediaeval and Renaissance periods. 
At first sight, therefore, it appears to have, 
especially the handle, a tendency to heaviness, but 
in reality it is suggestive of weight of material 
and strength. The value of this flagon is greater 
from the fact of its being, like the Bromfield flagon, 
manufactured during the " Britannia period." 

Mrs. Mary Patten, the donor, at the time of her 
death was a widow. Her husband, Thomas Patten, 
born 1638, was buried in the church in 1684. She 
died, according to the church registers, on the 
22nd April, 1720, having left the flagon to the 
church by a direction in her will. She was the 
daughter of John Leigh, Esq., of Oughterington, 
Cheshire. Their children were Martha and Mary, 
twins, who died infants; George, born 1672, died 
1729, married Miss Sutton of Grappenhall ; John, 
born 1664, died 1688; Margaret, born 1666, mar- 
ried John Golborne of Warrington, gentleman ; 
Marj', married Bishop Wilson ; William, married 
Elizabeth Jackson ; and Thomas, born 2nd Aug., 
1662, died 1726, married Margaret, eldest daughter 
of John Blackburne, Esq., of Orford, 20th July, 
1686. The last-named son, Thomas, was church- 
warden for many years, acting in that capacity at 
his mother's death. 
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The presentation of this plate appears to be the 
first of the many benefactions of the revered family 
of Patten to the church, and the connection of the 
family with the town has been a source of pride 
through many generations. The last of the male 
line of the family, the Right Hon. John Wilson- 
Patten, Baron Winmarleigh, lies buried in the 
Patten Chapel within the church, and his name 
will ever be remembered in Warrington, not only 
for his interest in the old church, but in all objects 
of public utility affecting the well-being of the 
town. 

It is interesting to note that in the year 1720, 
when this flagon was presented, a new communion 
table and other ornaments for the chancel were 
procured. The table is now in the crypt, which is 
used as a vestry, and is a beautiful piece of inlaid 
work. 

VII. — SMALL SILVER PATEN, I722. 

Prior to the purchase by the church authorities 
of this paten, the cover of the silver chalice cup of 
1627 ^^^ used during the celebration of Holy 
Communion as a paten, almost for loo years. At 
a parish meeting, held on the igth June, 1722, it 
appeared that there was a balance of £4 145. 8J^. 
remaining in the hands of the last churchwardens, 
and this sum was ordered to *' be layd out in 
** buyinge a patten for y« bread in the Communion 
*• service." This was accordingly procured. It is 
perfectly plain, and .weighs 13 oz., with a diameter 
of 8 inches, and stands 2f inches high. The foot, 
which is, of course, used as a handle, is quite 
plain. It bears an inscription, in script characters, 
** The Parish Church of Warrington, 1^22'' The 
stamps of the London Assay Office are plainly 
visible, as follows : Lion passant, leopard's head, 
the date mark G for the year 1722-3, and the 
maker's mark, B.N. The name of this maker is 
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unknown, but his distinguishing mark of a fleur- 
de-lys beneath his initials, all in a heart-shaped 
shield, appears on a similar paten, used as an 
almsdish, belonging to St. Margaret's Church, 
Westminster. 

This piece of plate is graceful in form and 
practical in character. At the time of its purchase 
the Rev. Thomas Egerton, M.A., was Rector. 

VIII. — SMALL SILVER PATEX, I73I. 

This paten is also perfectly plain. It has a 
diameter of 8J inches, is 2j inches high, and weighs 
iioz. igdwt. It has an inscription running round 
its centre, in large Roman letters, '* warrixgtox 
" CHURCH," but without the date. From the 
hallmarks, however, it appears to have been manu- 
factured in the year 173 1. as it bears the date-letter 
of the London Assay Office, Q, for that year. It 
also bears the usual hall-marks, with the maker's 
initials, F.S. The Rev. John Haddon, M.A., was 
Rector at the time of its purchase. 

IX. — LARGE FLAGON, SILVER GILT. 

This is the third of the three flagons possessed 
by the parish church, and came into possession in 
the year 1746. It forms the last piece of plate in 
point of date belonging to the church, although 
it is close upon 150 years old. 

This flagon is of silver, double gilt. Underneath 
the bottom is inscribed, ** The Humble Off'ering of 
** E.F. to the Service of the Alter of God. War- 
** rington, May 7th, 1746." What the full name 
of the donor was there is nothing to show, as the 
church records are silent on the matter. It stands 
14 inches high to the crown of the lid, and weighs 
149 oz. I7dwt. Whoever the donor was, the flagon 
is a noble present, and worthy of a place in any 
collection of ecclesiastical plate. In addition to 
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the usual hall-marks appear the maker's initials, 
SJF., in script letters, and the date-stamp ft of the 
year 1745-6. 

This piece of plate was presented during the 
rectorship of the Rev. John Haddon, M.A., and,, 
like the silver gilt cup, is only used at the feasts of 
Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. It is a fine 
sample of the character of old silver plate of the 
time of George II. It is simple, well balanced in 
its various parts, composed of motives of the 
severest simplicity, quaint yet graceful, and better 
calculated to give effect to the splendour of the 
material than the embossed and highly wrought 
specimens of silver at the present day. Its plain 
lid and the simple shield at the foot of the handle 
are unusual in examples of flagons, even during the 
period of its manufacture, when it was the rule, 
especially in ecclesiastical utensils, to make such 
articles almost entirely free of embossed or chased 
work. This flagon is contained in a curious leather 
receptacle, shaped to fit it. 

ALMSDISH. 

In addition to the foregoing, the parish church 
is possessed of a silver-plated almsdish. It is of 
copper, thickly plated, and has a '* pie-crust '' rim, 
and is elaborately chased with a semi-ecclesiastical 
design, well executed. It is apparently of the late 
eighteenth century manufacture. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 

A few words descriptive of the outline history of 
the church may not be out of place here. 

The present church is practically modern, having 
been almost entirely rebuilt between the years 1859 
and 1867. The ancient foundation of the church, 
however, is lost in remote antiquity, but we do 
know that at the time of the Conquest there was a 
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church here, and it is mentioned in the Domesdav 
Book, and was at that period dedicated to St. 
Elphin, a monk brought to Warrington by St. 
Oswald of Winwick, who died in the seventh 
century.' In some ancient documents it is styled 
the ** Warrington High Kirk,'' and no saint is 
mentioned. In the year 1291 a valuation was 
taken of the ecclesiastical establishments through- 
out the country, by order of the Pope, and we find 
that Warrington Church was put down at the 
annual value of ;fi3 65. 8d., derived from the lands 
possessed by the church. Previous to that, about 
the year 1167, it is recorded that the living of 
Warrington, with its income, was granted to the 
prior and canons of Thingarton, a priory in the 
county of Nottingham ; and the presentation was 
confirmed by Sir William le Boteler, the lord of 
the manor of Warrington. This grant is an 
unusual one, being made by Matheus de Vilars and 
his brothers, who must have held a lien on the 
church, as the gift was in the hands of the Botelers. 
In 1267 the advowson was reconveyed to William 
le Boteler, lord of the barony of Warrington. 

Previous to and at the time of the Reformation 
there was a chantry in the church, which met the 
fate of similar institutions and was suppressed at 
the Reformation. Though it was founded by Sir 
William le Boteler it was endowed by Sir Thomas 
le Boteler, his son ; and in the Royal Commis- 
sioners' report of 1565 the latter is recorded as the 
founder. On endowing the chantr)', Sir Thomas 
stipulated that there should be •' an honeste prieste 
'' learn'd in grammar to be maister, who should 
*• say mass, pray, and do divine service at the 
'' parish church of Warrington for the soule of him 
*' (the said Sir Thomas), Dame Margret his wife, 

I Mr. Thomas May, of Warrington, has favoured the writer with some 
interesting particulars as to this statement, which mil be found further on. 
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** his ancestors and heirs." He appointed Robert 
Hall to be the chantry priest, who had a salary of 
£^ IS. 4^. per annum. Sir Thomas died 27th 
April, 1522, and was buried in the Boteler Chapel. 
His monument is now in the Warrington Museum. 
A brother of Dame Margret mentioned above, John 
Delves, was Rector of the parish of Warrington, 
and he founded another chantry at the Altar of 
St. Anne. 

The old church, which existed previous to the 
last structural alterations, was a large cruciform 
structure. The tower, which rises from the inter- 
section of the transepts, was built in the reign of 
William III. The south transept and the nave, 
with its aisles, were completed in the year 1770. 
The chancel dated back to 1357, and part of it 
remains to this dav. There is still to be seen on 
the north side of the chancel a heavv buttress, 
covering a staircase that rose up about half the 
height of the chancel wall from the crypt. It is a 
strange structure, quite unique in church architec- 
ture, and no light has ever been thrown upon its 
use or the object of its construction. The tower 
was massive, was adorned with battlements, and 
contained six bells, which were placed in position 
in 1699. The tower now contains a peal of eight 
bells, and the spire rises to the height of 281 feet 
(the vane is 13 J feet high). In the crypt can be 
seen remains of the Norman ribbed roofs and 
bosses, and at the time of the restoration of the 
church manv Norman relics were found, which 
have been deposited in the Warrington Museum. 

Durin«: the Civil War the tower was considerablv 
damaged, the inhabitants and Royalist soldiers 
holdini^: the church a^^ainst the Parliamentarv 
forces, but it was rebuilt in 1696. Viewed from 
the outside, the church forms a piece of striking 
architecture ; and the interior is a fine one, and 
very imposing in its proportions. 
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On the north side of the tower are two old 
chapels, the Boteler (sometimes called the Atherton) 
Chapel and the Rixton (now called the Patten) 
Chapel, the two being almost opposite each other."* 
In the chancel on the south side there is a marble 
monument to the celebrated Dr. Percival, with an 
inscription w;'itten by Dr. Parr. In the Boteler 
Chapel there is a fine tomb, with recumbent effigies 
of Sir John Boteler, who died in 1463, and his 
first wife, Margaret Gerrard, who died in 1452. In 
the Patten Chapel there are a number of beautifully 
sculptured memorial tablets of the family of Patten, 
so long connected with Warrington. Here the late 
Lord Winmarleigh, the last of the male line, lies 
interred. The organ, a beautiful instrument, is 
placed at the west end of the church, an unusual 
position, though one best adapted for its reception. 
The organ was built by Messrs. Gray and Davison 
in 1876, at a cost of ;^20oo. The church contains 
many fine examples of stained glass, the Italian 
architectural style of the windows rendering them, 
from their lofty character, well adapted for the 
display of stained glass. 

The living is in the alternate gift of the Crown 
and Lord Lilford ; and the present Rector, the 
Rev. Frederic W. Willis, has held the living since 
the year i88g. The Rector for the time being has 
the patronage of four livings, viz., Hollinfare, 
Burtonwood, St. Peter's, and Holy Trinity, and 
has the alternate right of presentation to a fifth, 
Padgate. There is a curious ceremony on the 
induction of a new Rector. He has to lock 
everybody out of the church, and, being alone, has 
to walk round the whole of the church, thence 
proceed up to the belfry, and ring the bell. 

The church is surrounded by a spacious yard, 
filled with gravestones and relieved with trees. 

2 See Mr. May's remarks. 
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There is an eccentric epitaph on the gravestone of 
** Margaret, daughter of George and Margaret 
** Robinson, died December gth, 1816, aged 38 
** years." It reads : 

THIS MAID NO ELEGANCE OF 

FORM POSSESSED, 

NO EARTHLY LOVE DEFIL'd HER 

SACRED BREAST, 

HENCE, FREE SHE LIV'd FROM 

THE DECEIVER MAN, 

HEAVEN MEANT IT AS A BLESSING 

SHE V^AS PLAIN. 

The Bishop's chair was carved out of an oak 
beam from the old church, at the cost of the late 
Rector's wife, Mrs. Quekett ; and it is noteworthy 
that during the time the late Rector held the living 
no less a sum than ;f37,ooo was expended in 
permanent improvements of the church and parish. 
At the restoration of the church a niche was 
placed over the western door, in which it was 
intended to place a statue of St. Elphin ; and Mr. 
Warrington Wood, the noted sculptor, who was a 
native of the town, intended to present a life-sized 
statue for this purpose, but, unhappily, his death 
prevented the fulfilment of his promise, and the 
niche is still vacant. 

NOTE BY MR. THOMAS MAY. 

In your paper you state : ** The ancient founda- 
** tion of the church is lost in remote antiquity, but 
** we do know that at the time of the Conquest 
'* there was a church there, and it is mentioned in 
'' the Domesday Book, and was at that period 
** dedicated to St. Elphin, a monk brought to 
*' Warrington by St. Oswald of Winwick, who 
** died in the seventh century.'' 

Being interested in the parish church of War- 
rington, I have tried to learn its history, and 
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cannot find any better authority for the statement 
that St. Elphin was a priest brought from Icolmkill 
by St. Oswald, than Beamont, IVinwick, its History 
and Antiquities, p. 4, and Warrington Church Notes, 

PP- 1-5- 

There is a Welsh St. Elphin, of the College of 

St. Illtyd, in the beginning of the sixth century, in 

Wales, of whom Mr. F. W. Holmes, in the Church 

Monthly for October, 1899, says : '* The dedication 

** (of the parish church, Warrington) sounds even 

^* older, for it is to St. Elphin, a Celtic worthy, it is 

** supposed, of the seventh century.'' 

There is nothing to connect this Elphin with the 
Warrington Parish Church. Another Elfwin was 
son of Oswi, King of Northumberland (642-670 
A.D.), and a nephew of St. Oswald. Beda, EccL 
Hist,, speaks of him as a youth about 18 years of 
age, and much beloved by both provinces (North- 
umbria and Mercia), who was slain in a great 
battle fought between Egfrid and Ethelred near 
the Trent. His sister was Queen Osthritha of 
Mercia, and his aunt was Ebba, Abbess of Cold- 
ingham, sister-in-law to St. Etheldrida. Beda 
mentions him as rex Elfwin. He was also brother 
to King Egfrid, the Bretwalda or overlord of the 
English, 670 A.D. 

Manv churches are' dedicated to St. Oswald, and 
it is more likelv that the church at Warrington 
was dedicated to the Saxon rex Elfwin than to 
the Celtic or Welsh saint, seeing that the name 
Wceringatun shows Warrington to be a town of 
Saxon origin. The church at Warrington is also 
near to the church dedicated to the Saxon St. 
Oswald ; and Beda makes no mention of a monk 
named Elphin as being brought into his kingdom by 
St. Oswald, nor does any other ancient authority. 

The undermentioned is not included in your 
description. An almsdish of silver, inscribed ** For 
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** the service of God and in loving memory of 
'• Fanny Woods, from her Children. I.H.S. Parish 
** Church, Warrington, Easter, 1895,'' and marked 
J.D.&S., crown, lion passant gardant, b, was 
presented to the parish church at Easter, 1895. 

The chapel in the transept on the south side of 
the chapel is referred to as the Rixton Chapel. It 
was formerly (before the restoration), known as the 
Mascy Chapel, which belonged to the Mascys of 
Rixton, near Warrington. It is now known as the 
Patten Chapel. 

II. — Holy Trinity Church, Warrington. 

Trinity Church was consecrated on the 20th 
September, 1709, and in point of age was the 
second church of the Establishment erected in 
Warrington. The writer is mainly indebted to 
Beamont's Church Notes for the few particulars 
of the foundation of the church which follow. 

The origin of the church seems to have been 
through the bulk of the population springing up at 
a remote distance from the parish church, which 
inspired Peter Legh, Esq., of Lyme, to build and 
endow an oratory chapel and school on lands 
belonging to him. At the time of consecration it 
was decided that no sermon was to be preached in 
the chapel except by the Rector of Warrington 
or his curate, unless the Bishop appointed someone 
to preach, and then only in the months of Novem- 
ber, December, January, and February, at 5 p.m. 
Mr. Legh, the founder, died in January, 1744, and 
was buried in Winwick Church. 

Some years later the chapel was enlarged, and 
reconsecrated on the 20th July, 1760, by the same 
Bishop of Chester (Dr. Keene) ; and by the deed 
of this consecration the chapel, from being a mere 
oratory, became a chapel-of-ease to the parish 
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The donor, John Goulborne, seems to have been 
a regular attendant at the parish vestry meetings, 
his name appearing frequently in the Church Vestry 
Book between the years 1659 and 1700, when the 
book ends, though he does not appear to have 
ever been a churchwarden of the parish. His wife, 
Margaret, was the daughter of the Mrs. Mary 
Patten who presented a handsome flagon to the 
parish church in 1720, years after this presentation 
was made to Trinity Chapel. 

On the foot are engraved the letters M.P., beneath 
which are figures, apparently indicating the weight 
of the paten. 

II. — CHALICE AND COVER, I70g. 

This vessel was amongst the first plate possessed 
by the church. In point of age, it is some years 
later than the paten, bearing the hall-marks of the 
London Assay Office, viz., the figure of Britannia, 
leopard's head, the date mark (court-hand letter 0) 
of the year 1709, and the maker's mark, a fleur- 
de-lys and the initials E.A., forming the first two 
letters of the surname of the maker, John Eastt, a 
noted ecclesiastical goldsmith of the period. 

This chalice is bell-shaped, perfectly plain, and 
has a plain loose cover, which is surmounted by a 
flat knob. This cover is still used as a paten, as 
was the old custom. It is rather above the average 
in size and capacity, being 8^ inches high. The 
diameter of the rim is 4I inches, having its edge 
beaten out flat. The bowl is 4I inches deep inside, 
and the foot measures 4J inches in diameter. The 
stem is massive and circular in shape, and is 
divided in the centre by a plain knob. The base 
is formed of an ogee moulding of the usual severe 
style. 

On the front of the chalice is engraved, in large 
script characters, the following inscription : — 
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<< Trinity Chapel in Warrington , consecrated y 20th 
*' September, 1709 " ; and on the back of the bowl 
is inscribed, also in script, but in smaller characters, 
'' This Chalice then given by y^ Communicants.'' 
The cover, which, when separated, forms a small 
paten, is saucer-shaped without vertical rim, and 
fits outside the rim of the chalice bowl. It bears 
the same hall-marks as the chalice, and is inscribed, 
in small script characters, in a circle round the inside, 
*' This Chalice then given by y' Communicants ^ 

The value of this piece of plate is, apart from 
its age and associations, rendered greater by reason 
of its being manufactured during what is know as 
the *' Britannia period.'* 

III. — SILVER FLAGON, I7I9. 

This handsome flagon is tankard-shaped, without 
lid or spout, and is a characteristic example of the 
period of its manufacture. It stands iif inches 
high to the top of the cover, and has a rim diameter 
of 3J inches. On the front is engraved, in quaint 
script lettering, *' The gift of Jn^ Hesketh to 
<< Trinity Chapel in Warrington,'' without date. 
It bears the hall-marks of the London Assay Office 
of the year 1719, viz., the initials of the maker's 
surname, WI. (a mullet of six points above and a 
fleur-de-lys below), the leopard's head, figure of 
Britannia, and the date-mark D. At this time the 
manufacturer was bound to stamp the two first 
letters of his surname, and this bears the distinctive 
mark of David Williams of Pall Mall, who made 
many valuable articles of plate for the London 
companies. 

On the side of the flagon is engraved, in a circle, 
the sacred monogram I.H.S., in Gothic letters. 
This device is surrounded by a beautifully chased 
nimbus, radiating from the outer edge of the circle 

N 
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and forming an appropriate border to the device. 
The initials I.H.S. and I.H.C. seem to be used 
indiscriminately on church plate for Ihesus, both 
forms being contractions of the Greek name, and 
not as generally supposed, the initials of the words 
** Jesus Hominum Salvator.'' 

This vessel is another example of silver of the 
** Britannia period '' of manufacture possessed by 
the church. No record exists of the donor's con- 
nection with the church beyond the inscription on 
the flagon, and little of the donor himself, except 
that he was a merchant in the town. 

IV. — SILVER FLAGON, I764. 

This flagon is, in all respects, an exact counter- 
part of the flagon of 17 19, which was evidently 
taken as a model by the manufacturer. It is of 
later make than the ** Britannia period, '^ and bears 
on the front the inscription, ** The gift of Sarah, 
*^the wife of John Hesketh, to Trinity Chapel, 1765." 
On the side is the same device as appears on 
the older flagon. This vessel bears the hall-mark 
of the London Assay Office, viz. : Lion passant, 
leopard's head crowned, the date-letter 3 of the 
year 1764, and the maker's mark L:^M, which 
indicates that it was manufactured by Jacob 
Marshe, a London goldsmith who was entered in 
the books of the Goldsmiths' Company in 1744. 

Mrs. Hesketh, the donor, was the daughter-in-law 
of the John Hesketh who presented the earlier 
flagon. Her husband was one of the chief sub- 
scribers to the reconstruction of the chapel in 1760, 
and one of the commissioners named by the 
Bishop of Chester to appropriate the pews amongst 
the subscribers and fix the rents upon them. He 
was, until his death, one of the trustees of the 
chapel, and, no doubt, the presentation of the 
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flagon was made by his wife to celebrate the recon- 
secration of the enlarged edifice, as his father had 
celebrated the original consecration. 

In 1776, Mr. John Hesketh employed James 
Cranke, an artist of Warrington, to copy the 
picture of the ** Holy Family," by Andrea del 
Sarto, the original of which is in the Louvre in 
Paris. When finished, Mr. Hesketh presented it 
to Trinity Church, where it now hangs over the 
altar. There was the strange condition attached 
to the gift that the picture (a copy itself) should 
never be copied. 

Mrs. Hesketh, the donor of this flagon, was 
buried in the parish churchyard. She died 28th 
December, 1779, aged 66. Her son William, of 
Liverpool, merchant, is also buried there, he having 
died on the 27th November, 1793. His wife, Jane, 
pre-deceased him, she dying on the 6th April, 
1777. 

Mr. Beamont, in his Church Notes, has got a 
little astray as regards the presentation of these 
two flagons. He states: *' In 1767, John Hesketh, 
** of Warrington, gentleman, and Sarah, his wife, 
** each to testify a grateful sense of the benefits 
**they had received there, presented the chapel 
*^ with a handsome silver flagon." As will be §eeh^ 
John Hesketh's flagon must have been presented 
about 1720, as the hall-marks indicate the date of 
manufacture as 17 19, and the style of lettering of 
the inscription agrees with that period. Mrs. 
Hesketh's flagon was presented in the year 1765, 
as appears from the inscription on it, and not 
1767, as Mr. Beamont states. She was wife to the 
son of the donor of the original flagon. The 
Heskeths were an old Warrington family, who 
migrated to Liverpool about the year 1750, the 
donor being apparently the last of the race resident 
in Warrington. 

N 2 
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V. — SILVER CHALICE, 1873. 

This handsome chalice was presented by the Rev. 
E. D. Garven, at that time Vicar of BolHngton, 
and Miss Garven, members of a family closely 
connected v^ith Warrington, and intimately identi- 
fied with Holy Trinity Church. It, however, bears 
no inscription, and there is nothing on it to identify 
it with the church. One cannot help thinking, 
bearing in mind what has happened to uninscribed 
plate of other churches, that it would be a wise 
proceeding on the part of the Vicar and church- 
wardens if the name of the church, at least, were 
engraved beneath the foot. 

This vessel is of chaste design, and has a sloping 
shallow bowl, the inside of which is gilt, of small 
but convenient capacity. The stem at the top and 
bottom is enriched with delicately worked perforated 
cresting. The stem is circular, divided by a massive 
oval knob, and slopes to a broad-spreading sexa- 
gonal base, each compartment of which alternates 
between a circular and a pointed termination. Its 
height is 8 inches, and it has a rim diameter of 
3f inches, whilst the diameter of the base is 
5J inches. 

The vessel bears the London Assay Office marks, 
viz. : Lion passant, the date mark of the year 
1873-4, the duty mark of the Queen's head, and 
the maker's initials, | ^, which represent the well- 
known mark of Elkington and Co., Birmingham. 
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" And in the four wild battles by the shore 
Of Diiglas." — Lancelot and Elaine, Tennyson. 

THE River Douglas finds its source among the 
hills east of Blackrod, and flows through 
Wigan, where it takes a sharp curve westward. 
At Gathurst the country becomes closely wooded, 
and is very picturesque. After passing through 
the narrow valley between Parbold and Ashhurst 
Hills, the river continues its course over a vast 
plain, until it reaches the Ribble estuary at Hesketh 
Bank. Camden aptly writes : ** Duglesse a riveret, 
** creepeth and stealeth along quietly by this place 
** [Wigan], neere unto which our noble Arthur, as 
** Ninnius writeth, put the Saxons to flight in a 
** memorable battaile.^' 

It has been a matter of some controversy whether 
our Lancashire river Douglas is the ** Dulas " or 
*' Duglas " of the Arthurian legend. The subject 
has been fully discussed by various county historians, 
Hollingworth, Dr. Whitaker, Rev. J. Whitaker, 
D. H. Haigh,' Dr. James Fergusson,^ and others, 

2 Conquest of the Britons by the Saxons, D. H. Haigh. 
2 Rude Stone Monuments, Dr. James Fergusson. 
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and to the works of these writers I would refer the 
reader ; the evidence on both sides being very 
carefully dealt with by Mr. Charles Hardwick, in his 
interesting book, A ncient Battlefields in Lancashire. 

There are undoubtedly very persistent traditions 
in the Douglas valley of local conflicts at some 
remote period, but there is at present little reliable 
evidence as to the date when these battles took place, 
or who were the combatants. Briton and Roman, 
Saxon and Norseman, Cavalier and Roundhead, 
probably in turn fought their battles within sight 
of this river, for the Roman road to the North 
crosses the Douglas at Wigan, Saxon and Norse- 
man have left indications of their presence in 
place-names scattered over the valley, and Cavalier 
and Roundhead crossed and recrossed the river at 
the time of the Siege of Lathom.^ A local historian^ 
has suggested that the Douglas was probably ** a 
** physical and tribal boundary in the time of the 
*' Britons." It is still a line of demarcation 
between the hundred of West Derby and the 
hundred of Leyland ; on the estuary, about a mile 
south-west of Hesketh Bank, is a place called 
Hundred End. 

Some portion of the waters of the Douglas on 
its lower reaches, below Tarleton or thereabouts, 
is locally known as Asland. An Act was passed in 
1719, for making *' the River Douglas, alias Asland,'* 
navigable from the River Ribble to Wigan, **the 
** undertakers, William Squire, Esq., and Thomas 
'* Steeves, Gentleman, both of Liverpool, being 
** empowered as undertakers to levy a rate of 2S. 6^. 
** per ton on all merchandizes between the River 
** Ribble and Miry Lane End, Wigan." 

3 It is recorded that at the second siege ot Lathom the besiegers had some 
skirmishes with the enemy at Gillibrand House, Parbold, situated on the 
north bank of the Douglas. — See A discourse of the Warr in Lancashire^ 
Cherham Society series, vol. Ixii. 

4 Pendle Hill in History and Literature^ James McKay. 
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• In the Lancashire Church Surveys^ 1650, the 
Douglas is mentioned as ^* a great river called 
** Astlan, over which the inhabitants of the said 
^Uowns of Tarleton, Holmes, Sollom and Hesketh, 
** and Becconsall cannot pass without a boat." At 
a still earlier date, 7 Henry HI (1223), a most 
interesting reference to the waters of the Douglas 
may be found in vol. xxxix, pp. 43-4, of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Record Society's series : one 
^^ Robert de Viliers and his heirs shall have power 
*' to break up a portion of the pasture lying between 
'^ the water of Ascalon and la onisse for the 
** iniprovement of the Manor of Holes '' (Much 
Hoole on the east bank of the Douglas). 

In these extracts we have the names ^* Ascalon," 
'^Astlan," and ''Asland " applied to some portion of 
the waters of the Douglas estuary, the prefix '* As " 
being common to all. The Rev. Isaac Taylor^ 
gives **iEs= water" as the derivation of East in 
Eastbourne ; might not this be equally true of As 
in Asland, i,e,^ the water-land. This would aptly 
describe the marshy swamps and flooded lands at 
the estuary of the Douglas, for it must be remem- 
bered that on the western shore of the Douglas 
the great lake known as Martin Mere existed until 
late in the seventeenth century. This lake is said 
to have been twenty miles in circuit, and contained 
three islands within its shores. These three islands 
are marked in Saxton's Map of Lancashire. In 
Liverpool District Place-Names (glossary, p. 17), 
Mr. Harrison gives Anglo-Saxon As-t = East. 
The ** Manor of Holes," mentioned in connection 
with the water of Ascalon, is on the east side of 
the river. 

Two little tributaries, the Tawd and Yarrow, 
join the Douglas on its course seawards. Both 

5 Words and Places, p. 156. 
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names would appear to be of Celtic origin. The 
word Tawd is given in an old Welsh dictionary 
as meaning ** spreading, distending'*; and Taw 
** quiet, silent." Yarrow is from the Welsh word 
** garw''= rough .^ 



CYMRO STONE FIELD. 

From an historical point of view, perhaps the 
two most interesting place-names in the Douglas 
valley occur on the western shore of the stream, in 
Cymro Stone Field and Battle Holmes. Strange 
to say, both these names seem to have almost 
entirely escaped the attention of local historians 
and etymologists. They may be found marked on 
the old Ordnance Survey maps of 1843. '*The 
'* names which still remain upon our maps are 
** able to supply us with traces of the history of 
** nations that have left us no other memorials.*' ^ 
Cymro Stone Field is about half-a-mile north-east 
of Scarisbrick Hall, and in the occurrence of such 
a place-name as this we seem to have a very 
interesting memorial. 

A Welsh scholar reads Cymro stone *' The stone 
'* of the Welshman." This stone, whatever signi- 
ficance it may have had, either commemorative of 
some conflict or as a boundary stone, has dis- 
appeared. Mr. W. E. Gregson and I visited the 
site some two years ago, and made a search. We 
failed to gather any information further than the 
fact that the local wheelwright readily pointed out 
the field, and told us he had heard the ** old folks 
** speak of the Koomri stoan." 

Professor Rhys says : ^ ** The word Kymry 
** merely means fellow-countrymen, Cymbro or 
** compatriot, the native of the country and rightful 

6 /did.y pp. 142 and 27. 

7 /did,f pp. 142 and 27. 
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owner of the soil, in distinction to Ail-fro, whom 
the Cymri called the Saxon invader. The district 
called Tyrnllwg, described by Welsh tradition as 
reaching from the Dee to the forests of Cumber- 
land, the tract consisting of the level part of 
Cheshire and South-west Lancashire, must have 
been taken from the Cymry soon after the Battle 
of Chester. The loss of the plains of Tyrnllwg 
cut their state in two. How late the Welsh 
language lingered between the Mersey and Clyde 
we have, however, no means of discovering ; but 
to judge from a passage in the Welsh Triads it 
may be surmised to have been spoken as late as 
the fourteenth century.^' 
A very interesting and able paper, bearing upon 
the early history of the land between the Ribble 
and the Mersey, may be found in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
of Lane, and Chesh.^ vol. xxxix, p. 36, ** Domesday 
'^ Record of the land between Ribble and Mersey,*' 
by Rev. A. E. P. Gray. 

The Cymro Stone may perchance yet be dis- 
covered, built into the wall of the adjacent farm, 
or turned up by some disturbance of the soil. 

. BATTLE HOLMES 

lies one mile to the eastward of Cymro Stone 
Field. The ground is slightly elevated. This name 
suggests the site of one of those long-forgotten 
battles assigned by local tradition to have taken 
place between Dane and Saxon on the banks of 
the River Douglas. Here we seem to be on the 
track of the Norseman. ** Rivers were the inlets 
*' by which the northern pirates everywhere made 
'* their way into the heart of Europe."^ Battle 
Holmes is on the verge of what was once the great 

8 Notes on Celtic Britaitty p. 139. 

9 Green's History of the English People^ vol. i, p. 22. 
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lake called Martin Mere. The Rev. W. T. Bulpit, 
Rector of Crossens, says that at the village of 
Holmes, about a mile further north-east, there are 
evidences of intrenchments. 

Many other battle sites in England have been 
similarly preserved by place-names. At a place 
called Assingdon is Battlebridge, close to which 
are twenty ancient barrows ; at Chelsham, in 
Surrey, there is a Roman camp crowning the 
summit of a knoll called Battle Hill. There is a 
place called Battle Flats, north of Bosworth, and 
Battle in Sussex, where Harold was slain. 

Holm is a Norse test word, and means an island, 
almost always an island in a lake or river ; and in 
connection with the occurrence of Battle Holmes 
as a place-name, the following is, I think, of some 
interest. ** One nickname in the Landnama Bok 
** reminds us of a very curious custom in Iceland. 
** There are three men spoken of there whose 
*^ nicknames are Holmgongu Starri, Holmgongu 
^^ Mani, and Holmgongu Rafu. They were so 
^* named because they had fought in the Holmgang. 
*' This Holmgang was the Icelandic wager of 
^* battle. The combatants went alone to a holm 
** or island, and fought until one of them was 
*^ wounded or dead. The Holmofanof was therefore 
*^ a kind of court of final appeal or ordeal, and 
** wherever a Thing or Parliament was assembled, 
^* an islet or holm was appointed near to it as the 
*' place for the Holmgang or wager of battle.^* '° 

The word Meanygate occurs several times on 
the west bank of the Douglas. On Tarleton Moss 
there is Middle Meanygate, Johnson's Meanygate, 
Bolton's Meanygate, Dandy's Meanygate, Sword 
Meanygate, Taylor's Meanygate ; and on Martin 



10 The Landnama Book of Iceland^ by the Rev. T. Ellwood, M.A., Rector 
of Torver, Coniston, Ttans, Cumb* and West* Arch, Soc.y vol. xii, p. 283- 
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Mere, Long Meanygate. This word had puzzled 
me for a long time, and I failed to get any explana- 
tion of it, till Mr. Mathwin, of Birkdale, in a letter 
to a local paper, gave the following solution : 
'* The word undoubtedly means common way, and 
^* is about equivalent to * occupation road.' Gate, 
*^ of course, means a way, as 'cow-gate' in some 
'* parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire is used for 
'* the way or lane by which the cattle go to their 
'* pasture. This word is an extremely interesting 
*' one, found, I believe, in no other part of England.'' 

BOARS DEN. 

Ascending Parbold Hill and proceeding east- 
wards in the direction of Standish, a slight descent 
is made into a ravine called Sprodley Wood, locally 
known as Fairy Glen, and along this wood runs 
Sprodley Brook. Shortly after passing over 
Sprodley Brook, in a field on the left may be seen a 
grass-covered mound, which from time immemorial 
seems to have been called Boars Den. It is so 
marked in the Ordnance map of 1843, and in the 
more recent map of 1894 the word *^ tumulus" is 
added. Boars Den is about three miles west of 
the Roman road which passes through Wigan and 
Standish ; the elevation is about 320 feet above 
sea level. From this plateau a magnificent view 
presents itself at every point of the compass. 
Northwards, beyond the silver streak of the Ribble 
estuary, rise the Cumberland Hills ; nearer, and 
trending eastwards, may be seen Pendle Hill, 
Bleasdale Moors, Longridge Fells, Rivington Pike, 
and Anglesark Moors ; southwards, Standish, 
Billinge Beacon, and Ashhurst ; and westward 
stretches a vast plain, with the Welsh Mountains 
faintly outlined across the Mersey estuary. Few 
sites in Lancashire could rival this in its command 
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of the ancient landmarks and beacons of the 
county, and the estuaries of the Ribble, Mersey, 
and Dee. 

I have roughly measured Boars Den, and found 
the circumference at the base of the mound to be 
about i6o yards, and I should take the height to 
be about 15 feet. It is very symmetrical in shape, 
taking the form of a round barrow. There is 
little, if any, depression at the summit ; but the 
surface may have been to some extent disturbed, 
and the contour altered, by centuries of tillage. 

The farm labourer who ploughed the field in 
which Boars Den stands, told me that he found 
nothing unusual about the surface of the mound, 
nor had he ever heard of any relics being turned 
up by the plough. On the east side the ground 
gradually rises, and in the adjoining field a large 
amount of earth has at some time been removed, 
leaving an elongated pit, now full of water. Was 
the earth removed from this excavation used to 
form the mound or tumulus ? or is it a marl pit ? 

The name Boars Den is a puzzle which I will 
not attempt to solve, it is unusual and striking. 
A place with a name of very similar sound is found 
in Borsden and Borsden Brook, 2j miles to the 
east of Wigan. This is pronounced locally 
Bozdane. Near Ince Old Hall, to the south of 
Wigan, there is Boars House. 

Near the course of the river Douglas, and not 
far from Boars House, a large number of bones of 
men and horses, and **an amazing quantity'' of 
horse-shoes were found whilst excavating the 
ground for the making of the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal. 

It may not be out of place here to mention that 
the boar or boar's head was a favourite helmet- 
crest or totem among our Teutonic ancestors, both 
Scandinavian and German. This animal was 
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sacred to the goddess Friga or Freya, the mother 
of gods. She was propitiated by the warriors in 
order to secure her protection in battle. 

It yet remains to be proved that Boars Den is a 
tumulus, and suggestions have been made that it 
is a natural mound, due to geological agency. 
Expert opinion on this point would be most 
valuable ; at the same time, I would point out 
that, be this mound natural or artificial, there yet 
remain to be accounted for the significant and 
curious place-names which surround it, and the 
traditions, superstitions, and folk-lore which are so 
persistently associated with it. With these place- 
names, traditions, and folk-lore I propose briefly 
to deal. 

PLACE NAMES. 

The word Den, as it occurs in Boars Den, 
appears in a place called Lions Den, near Low 
Hill House, Darwen. Near this place the late 
Mr. Charles Hardwick discovered, in the year 1864, 
nine cremated interments, with urns of early 
Anglo-Saxon and British type, fragments of burnt 
bones, and a bronze spear-head." These remains 
were presented to the Mayer Museum. Mr. Hard- 
wick states that a superstitious reverence for the 
mound in which these relics were found ** has 
* descended to the present day. The country 
*' people speak of the place as being haunted by 
** boggarts." 

Sprodley. — Sprodley Wood and Sprodley Brook 
are on the west side of Boars Den. Skeat gives 
** Anglo-Saxon spreot^ original sense is a sprout, 
** hence a branch from A.S. verb spreotaji, Danish 
^^ sprod, Icelandic spretta — to spurt out water." 
There is a North-Country word sprottle, meaning 

" For a full and interesting account of these discoveries, with illustrations 
of relics found, see Trans, Hist. Soc. of Lane, and Chesh.^ vol. xviii, p. 273. 
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to struggle, given in HalliwelPs and Wright's 
Dictionaries. 

Boggart House is situated a little to the north of 
Boars Den. Every Lancashire man knows what 
a ** boggart *^ is. 

Fort Fold was a small farmhouse to the north of 
Boars Den. I cannot find it marked as Fort Fold 
on any of the maps of the district, and discovered 
it quite accidentally, by the Wrightington Estate 
Office advertising a sale of hay at Fort Fold in a 
local paper. I went over for the purpose of getting 
the spot identified, and found the house had recently 
been pulled down. In a field at the east side of 
where the house stood there are indications of 
earthworks. 

Bury Heys and Bury Hey Wood are on high 
ground to the east of Boars Den. The Rev. Canon 
Taylor {Words and Places^ p. 172) says, *' Fortified 
*' camps, whether of British, Roman, Saxon, or 
** Danish construction, are very commonly marked 
'*by the suffix Bury.'^ 

Courage Low and Courage Low Wood are conti- 
guous to Bury Hey Wood. This place-name is 
very suggestive. Probably Low is from the Anglo- 
Saxon hlcew^ a mound or grave. The tumulus 
described previously as having been opened by 
Mr. Hardwick was near Low Hill House. There 
is a local tradition that there are graves in Bury 
Hey Wood and Courage Low Wood. 

The field-names around Boars Den do not 
present any special feature. There is Boars Den 
Field, flanked on the west by Black Croft, and on 
the east by Higher Moor Croft. My father, who 
was Vicar of the parish, and had known the district 
from his boyhood, told me that there was a field 
close to Boars Den called Danes Field ; it is not, 
however, marked on the tithe map, and enquiries 
on the spot have so far failed to disclose the name ; 
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possibly it is now forgotten. Dangerous Corner is 
the name of four lane ends hard by. 



TRADITIONS, ETC. 

I have from time to time noted down some 
traditions, superstitions, and folk-lore as related to 
me by the inhabitants of the district ; these I will 
condense as much as possible. The traditions and 
superstitions which have gathered round Boars 
Den seem to be very similar to those associated 
generally with tumuli in other parts of the kingdom, 
the prevailing idea being that the neighbourhood is 
infested with spirits, boggarts, and fairies. There 
is a tradition that there was a battle fought at 
Bury Hey Wood, and another at Courage Low, 
and that some forty years ago, when the old 
pasture fields to the north of Boars Den were 
ploughed up, a number of badges or soldiers' 
buttons, of metal, were found. These are said to 
have been relics of a battle fought here with the 
Scotch. 

In a solitary cottage near Boars Den there lives 
an old man of 85, whose father lived in the same 
cottage all his life, and died at the age of 90. 
This old man tells me that in his early days he 
was employed as a labourer at Bury Hey VVood, 
in levelling the ground and planting cover for game. 
During the disturbance of the ground, what he 
called *^ some implements of war" were found. 
He reports that these relics were taken away by 
Mr. Scarisbrick, of Wrightington, on whose pro- 
perty they were found, and who placed great value 
on them. My informant was under the impression 
that they were taken to London. 

A road called Robin Hood Lane runs past 
Boars Den. Between a certain gate and Dan- 
gerous Corner, the old man assured me, this road. 
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is haunted by a boggart. His brother had seen it 
many times, and it ** went clankin' round th' field 
**in chains/* Some two years ago, during the 
sickness of one of the inmates of Boggart House, 
the visitations of the house ghost became so fre- 
quent and terrifying, that the inhabitants finally 
fled in terror, and the house was empty at the time 
of my visit. 

An old labourer at Boars Den Farm, after 
relating some blood-curdling details of these recent 
ghostly visitations to Boggart House, also told me 
that ** sperrits ** were frequently seen at Hill House 
Fold, an adjacent farm on the hill near by. 

There is a story connected with Dangerous 
Corner. A farmer in the neighbourhood, whost 
wife had died, was ** takkin' her to t' buryin'," 
when the carriers accidentally knocked the coffin 
against the wall in rounding Dangerous Corner. 
The corpse came to life again with the sudden 
shock, and the wife returned alive to her home. 
Some time after, she again sickened and died ; and 
as the funeral procession approached Dangerous 
Corner, the husband said, ** Now my lads, be 
** careful you don^t knock her ag4n*t th' corner 
** this time.'* Since hearing this story, I find that 
one singularly similar in detail is current in Cum- 
berland. It was told to the Rev. T. Ellwood, 
M.A., Rector of Torver, Coniston, by Will Ritson, 
of Wasdale Head. The author relates it in his 
paper on ** The Landnama Book of Iceland as it 
** illustrates the Dialect, Place-Names, and Folk- 
** Lore of Cumberland, Westmorland, and North 
** Lancashire.*' " 

The villas of Southport and Wigan merchants 
and tradesmen are already creeping perilously near 
Boars Den, and the next generation may see the 

i« Transactions of the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archceological Society^ vol. xii, p. 303. 
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old battlefield studded over with these emblems of 
peace and prosperity. The pick and spade may 
then reveal the mysteries of Boars Den. 

NEWBURGH. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago or more, 
Newburgh seems to have been one of the most 
important villages in the Douglas valley. It is in 
the hundred of West Derby and township of 
Lathom, situated about one mile east of Lathom 
Park, on elevated ground, sloping on the north and 
east down to the River Douglas ; on the south, the 
village is surrounded by gently rising ground to 
the summit of Ashhurst Hill. 

The terminal ** burgh " is uncommon in Lanca- 
shire, being more extensively fouiid in the north, as 
Edinburgh, Jedburgh, &c. The local pronunciation 
of the word takes the Anglian and Norse form, 
phonetically *^ Newbruff.'' 

The Newburgh annual cattle fair had, at one 
time, a great reputation, but it has now lost much 
of its former prestige and renown. I have not 
been able to trace the origin of this fair. In the 
reign of Edward I, a grant was made of a weekly 
market and an annual fair to the township of 
Lathom. This grant was made to Robert de 
Lathom. A search among the Knowsley charters 
has thrown no light on the matter, and, until 
further evidence is forthcoming, it can only be 
suggested that the grant made to Robert de 
Lathom survives in the annual fair at Newburgh. 

In A Cavalier's Note Book, pp. 107 and 138, Mr. 
Blundell makes two entries of transactions at 
Newburgh Fair. Under date 1664, he says his 
servant ** bought at Newborough fair, five stirks or 
** twinters, one for £1 55. 6^., one for £1 195., 
'*two for £2, one for £1 gs. 6^." On the nth 
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January, 1695, he ** sold some cattle at Newbrough 
" fair." 

The anni;ial fair is now held on the 20th June, 
but from the above extract, in which Mr. Blundell 
states he sold cattle at the **fair'* on the nth 
January, it would appear that the date of holding 
the fair has been altered, or possibly Mr. Blundeirs 
entry points to a weekly market, since discontinued. 

Newburgh Fair is still celebrated with a great 
ingathering of the country-side, merry-go-rounds. 
Aunt Sally, toffee stalls, and ** fairin' cakes.'' 
These cakes are very similar to the well-known 
Eccles cakes, which it is a custom with the vil- 
lagers to send as presents to friends at a distance. 
The fair was made a free one in 1853. 

At fair time the stalls and booths are erected on 
the village green, where, on a little green knoll, 
once stood the village cross. The remnants of this 
cross now consist of two tiers of stones, with a 
large square stone on the top, which is probably 
wrong side up, and may be the socket of the shaft. 
A few isolated stones are scattered about the 
green ; these should be gathered together, and an 
attempt made, under careful vSupervision, to replace 
the stones in their original position. The following, 
written about the date that these old crosses were 
being destroyed, gives a graphic account of the 
proceedings which accompanied the destruction. 
"' May 3, 1643. Cheapside Cross was demoHshed. 
** A troop of Horse and two companies of Foot 
'^ waiting to see it done, and at the fall of the 
** Top Cross, Drums beat. Trumpets blew, and a 
*' great shout was made ; Charing Cross and all 
** other crosses in and about London were likewise 
*^ pulled down about the same time.'' '^ 



13 The Wars in England ^ Scotland^ and Ireland, by Richard Burton/ 
1684, p. 106. 
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Newburgh Cross would, no doubt, be destroyed' 
by the Parliamentarian army, about the time of 
the siege of Lathom, and a similar scene to the 
above enacted on the village green at Newburgh. 

Years ago I found a quarter-shilling of Elizabeth, 
date 1567, firmly sunk end-on between the stones 
of the pavement, in the yard of what was then the 
Wheat Sheaf Inn (now a private house), at New- 
burgh. The coin is in fairly good preservation. 
Recently another find was made of a large silver 
coin of Charles II. This was discovered by a 
labourer, underneath the pavement of the main 
road, almost opposite the Eagle and Child Inn. 

The old school-house, situated at the west end 
of the village, is worthy of notice. It was built in 
the year 1714, by the Rev. Thomas Crane, a native 
of Newburgh, '* who endowed it with £1$ per 
^^ annum, so that all children of the name of 
** Crane, or whose mother's name was Crane, 
** should be exempt from paying for their education. 
'* There was a freehold estate at Dalton, consisting 
'* of i6a. 2r. 25/>. statute measure, and the income 
'* was put to the funds of the schools.'' '^ 

Fixed upon the wall inside the school there is 
a small brass tablet, with the following inscrip- 
tion'^: — **T. K. Crane A.D. antiqua & honesta 

* ortus prosapia atq hac Villa natus imprimis Dei 

* honoris ergo, nee non ob innatum nativi loci 

* amorem Ludum hunc Literarium prop dolor dui 
' desideratum tandem fabricavit, Eumque Libris 

* p*^ annum Quindecim donavit : ast amplius alio- 

* rum pietate stipendium ei in posterum speratur 

* esse accessurum." 

Translation. — *' Thomas Crane, D.A., descended 
** from an honourable and ancient family, and born 

14 From evidence given at the Charily Commissioners' investigation, 1898. 

15 My thanks are due to the Rev. W. Hearle, Vicar of Newburgh, who 
kindly sent me this copy and translation of the inscription. Z\ 

o z 
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** in this village, out of a pious zeal for the honour 
** of God and the good of his native place and 
** country, did in the year 1714 erect this school, 
** endowing the same with a salary of ;^I5 per 
** annum, which the charitable contributions of 
** others will, as 'tis hoped, hereafter much 
** augment.'' 

The Cranes seem to have been associated with 
the neighbourhood long previous to the founding 
of the school-house. Thomas and Ralph Crane 
were both witnesses to a deed, in connection with 
some proceedings at the Consistory Court at 
Chester, relative to a pew in Douglas Chapel in 
1667 ;'^ and a deed recently in my possession, dated 
28th December, 1686, recites that one John Crane 
of Dalton had several parcels of land in Dalton, 
especially ** one swyne coat and the ffould wherein 
**the same standeth, and a close of ground called 
** the Beetle Close." '^ This deed has a red wax 
seal, depicting a crane, with head bent down. 

It would appear that Thomas Crane died a short 
time after founding Newburgh School, as the will 
of *^ Thomas Crane, Newbrough, clerk," was proved 
at Chester in 1717.'^ 

A Court Leet is still held at the '' Red Lion," 
Newburgh. The twelve members of the Court are 
elected every seven years, including an ale-taster 
and window-looker. Each member is entitled on 
election to two sixpennyworths of brandy. The 
ancient office of ale-taster or ale-founder requires 
a man with a pigskin stomach and iron constitu- 
tion. He is entitled, at any time he thinks fit, to 
call for and drink samples of ale, and to lodge a 
complaint at '' court " if the quality is found to be 

16 See "Historical Notes on Douglas Chapel," Trans. Hist. Soc. of Lane, 
and Chesh.^ vol. ii, n.s., p. 223. 

17 This refers to the Beacon Close. Ashhurst Beacon is still locallv known 
as " the Beetle." 

»8 Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire^ vol. xx, p. 51. 
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inferior. It is related that the last of the ale-tasters 
of Rossendale, Dick Taylor by name, was occa- 
sionally brought up before the magistrate for being 
drunk and disorderly. Dick on these occasions 
would declare that it was his legs only and not his 
head that was drunk, and he would also roundly 
assert that, Hke a barrel, he was easily upset when 
only partially filled, but when full to the bung and 
end-up he was steady as a rock.'^ 

The duty of the window-looker was formerly to 
see that those who were sufficiently luxurious as to 
have glass windows, paid the window tax. 

A Mock Corporation once held its meetings at 
the Red Lion Inn, Newburgh. The last minute 
book of this corporation, dating from 1827 to 1832, 
is still in existence. The custom was for the 
villagers to assemble annually round the village 
cross, and elect a new mayor ; and tradition says 
that the drinking of ale formed a very important 
part of the day's proceedings. 

There is an old house opposite the Red Lion 
Inn, with a little stone panel inserted in the brick- 
work. This panel bears' the initials and date ^^. 
It is weathering, and the date will soon be difficult 
to decipher, so it is perhaps worth recording. 

One hundred years ago Newburgh stood first in 
the county in the industry of cheese-making. In 
the year 1793 the Board of Agriculture instructed 
a Mr. Holt, of Walton, near Liverpool, to make a 
survey and report upon the state of agriculture in 
the county. His report was published in the year 
1800, and in it he says *^ the best cheese is made 
** at Leigh and Newburgh. Mixed farming was 
*^ being practised, but land was rapidly being 
*' laid down to grass. The yeoman farmer was 
'' disappearing.'' ^° 



19 Lancashire Characters and Places ^ by Thomas Newbigging, p. 21, 
"^ Ormskirk Advertiser, 7th June, 1900. 
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At one time there seems to have been a local 
pottery, the site of the kiln being indicated by a 
dwelling called Mug House, just outside the 
village. I have never met with any specimens of 
Newburgh pottery, and from the little information 
I have gleaned, I conclude it was only of coarse 
quality, such as mugs, &c., for dairy use. 

The fame of Newburgh may have waned, but its 
fairs and markets, mock corporation and attendant 
masquerades, country sports and court leet, must 
have provided its inhabitants with a fair share of 
jollity and merriment in the ** good old days.'* 

PARBOLD. 

Proceeding eastwards through Newburgh, the 
township of Parbold is entered on crossing Douglas 
Three Bridge, which spans the River Douglas and 
a small tributary beck. The river here divides the 
Hundreds, Parbold being in the Hundred of Ley- 
land and ecclesiastical district of Douglas. 

The present Douglas Three Bridge, recently 
.rebuilt with iron girders, replaced an old stone one 
of more graceful and picturesque lines. On taking 
down the old stone bridge, it was found to have 
been supported on wooden piles. In 1369, Thomas 
de Lathom left '* II marks ad pont de Doggies " ; 
and in 1401, ** Alexander Pyk gave two acres of 
*' land in Dalton by Doggles-brigge to WilHam del 
'' Skoles for life, and after his death toward the 
*^ repair of the bridge of Doggies for ever.*' As 
Douglas Three Bridge carries the main road 
between Ormskirk and Wigan, and is therefore the 
most important bridge in the district, it may be the 
one referred to in these deeds. 

On the north side of this bridge there were, 
25 years ago, the ruins of an old water-mill. All 
traces of this mill have now been removed. It was 
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a stone structure. The remains of the weir may 
still be traced. The ** oldest inhabitant " has no 
recollection of this mill, except as a ruin ; and it 
was probably superseded by the windmill, now in 
its turn dismantled, seared, and sailless. There are 
interesting records of some of the old water-mills, 
which were in existence on the Douglas River five 
hundred years ago,^' especially on the upper reaches 
of the stream, at Worthington, Haigh, Shevington, 
&c. A reference to the early Ordnance Survey 
maps will show the sites of these old mills. 

Parbold was held by Robert de Lathom in the 
reign of Richard I ; and Sir Thomas de Lathom 
gave the manor of Parbold to his son Edward, in 
39 Edward III, from whom sprang a Parbold 
branch of the Lathom family." The Parbold 
Lathoms entered a pedigree at Dugdale's Visitation 
in 1664-5, but it seems to be a somewhat imperfect 
one. They were ^* founders and patrons'' of the 
Chapel of our Blessed Ladye, Parbold^ better 
known locally as '* Duggas Chapel.'' 

About 1730 the Parbold Lathoms appear to 
have died out, and the manor was purchased by 
Thomas Crisp, Esq. By the end of the century 
the Parbold estate had become the property of 
William Dicconson, Esq., of Wrightington. 

At the foot of Parbold Hill, in a sequestered and 
woody dell, there is a farmhouse marked on the 
Ordnance maps as Damstead Wood Farm, locally 
called Manor House Farm. Over the door there 
is a broken stone panel, the upper portion bearing 
the letters hl ; the lower portion, now broken off, 
probably bore the date. Above this, in the gable, 
is another panel of oblong shape, with the initials 
,'^8^. These initials on the old Manor House Farm 

21 Standish Charters and Deeds ^ ed^ited by J. P. Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 
a* Genealogical Essays^ p; ti^ Geor^tf Ormerod, F.S. A. 
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mav be those of some of the Parbold Lathoms, 
but until the Lathom and Wrightington deeds 
become accessible, much valuable historical infor- 
mation relative to this district must remain in 
obscurity. 

Some of the old villagers remember the wooden 
stocks which stood, 40 or 50 years ago, opposite 
what is still called '* Stocks Tavern/' Near by 
Stocks Tavern was the shop where a coarse brown 
bread, commonly known as **jannock,'* was for- 
merly sold. Parbold ** jannock*' had a reputation, 
especially among the canal barge folk. The Leeds 
and Liverpool Canal passes through Parbold, and 
in the days of the ** fly boats '' there was no doubt 
a considerable passenger traffic between Liverpool 
and Wigan and the intervening hamlets bordering 
on this canal. The '' fly boats," drawn by three 
horses with postiUions, left Liverpool daily at 8a.m., 
and arrived at Wigan at 5 p.m., the fares to Owlers 
Lane (Alder Lane), Parbold, were — Front cabin, 
35. 6^. ; Back cabin, 25. 4^. ^^ 

Parbold is marked in Saxton's map as ^^ Parbot,'' 
the local pronunciation varying between Perbot and 
Parbot. I well remember some Parbot men of the 
good old-fashioned type, ^* fawse '' long-headed old 
chaps, full of wit and humour. One wizen-faced 
old man, considered to be the village genius, was a 
maker and mender of clocks, and a deft hand at 
kiUing pigs and curing bacon ; he was, in fact, the 
local authority on pork and clocks. He sold the 
weekly papers, the Wigan Examiner and Wigan 
Observer J and would ask, '* Which papper dun yo 
** want ? VEggsaminer or V Observer ? If yo want 
^* t'eggsamin th' Wiggin folk yo mun get VEggs- 
'' aminery and if you want t'observe 'um yo mun 
** get i^ Observer, ^^ Another character was familiarly 

«3 Gore's Lir^r pool Directory ^ 1807. 
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known as ^* Owd John.'' Owd John had a florid 
complexion, clean-shaved face, a merry blue eye, 
and a large nondescript wobbly nose. A thick 
crown of silvery hair, which he had a habit of 
stroking down over his forehead, completes the 
portrait. ** One man in his time plays many parts,'' 
and of no man could this be more truly said than 
of Owd John. In his work-a-day white smock he 
looked every inch a typical Lancashire drayman. 
But it was on Sunday that John shone as a man of 
many parts. He was sexton at ^^ Duggas Chapel" ; 
gave out the hymns, finished up each prayer with 
a sonorous Amen, rang the church bell, and when 
sermon time came, left his clerk's desk and, with 
set and stern face, took up a position among the 
Sunday school boys. When among **th'lads," 
John armed himself with a magic wand, which he 
applied vigorously to the ill-behaved and refractory 
scholars. Many amusing scenes occurred between 
John and his ^^ lads," usually terminating by the 
refractory one being hauled out by his hair, and 
marched up the aisle to stand in front of the pulpit 
till the termination of the service. On one occa- 
sion John was troubled with *' tooth warch," and 
adopted the following drastic measure for the 
removal of the offending molar : — ** Betty and me 
** had gone to bed one neet, and th' tooth started 
**a wortchin worse nor ever, so aw geet up and 
*'went down steers into th' kitchen. After aw'd 
'* getten th' tooth eawt, aw went up to bed again, 
and eawr Betty says, ' John, eaws thi * tooth 
^na ?' * Well,' I says, * Betty, if tha wants to 

* know tha mun go an ax it, th' tooths on't 

* kitchen dresser, I hove it eawt wi' a three- 

* pronged fork.' " 

Whilst in the performance of his daily duty, 
John met a sad and sudden end. Coming home 
from UphoUand he fell off his lorry, and was 
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mortally injured. Good Owd John ! may he rest 

in peace ! 



THE CHAPEL OF OUR BLESSED LADY, PARBOLD. 

Since my notes on this subject appeared in 
these Transactions (vol. ii, n.s., page 207), another 
interesting relic of the old chapel of Douglas has 
been brought before my notice, Mr. Ashton, of 
Wigan, being the first to draw my attention to its 
existence. It is a carved oak triptych or re-table, 
and is now in the possession of Mr. Ball, Green- 
bank, Gathurst. 

I have not been able to gather much of its past 
history; Mr. George Gilroy bought it some thirty 
years ago (where, I cannot ascertain), and his son 
Mr. G. N. Gilroy, solicitor, Leigh, says the tra- 
dition associated with this piece of carving is that 
it came out of Old Douglas Chapel. At Mr. 
George Gilroy's death, it was sold by auction and 
purchased by its present owner, through whose 
courtesy I have been able to get it photographed. 
Possibly some further evidence may yet be forth- 
coming to prove more conclusively that this 
triptych originally belonged to Douglas Chapel. 

Each link of fact I have so far been able to 
gather regarding the history of this chapel point 
to its having been for many centuries something 
in the nature of a private chapel of the Lathoms of 
Parbold, and therefore we might expect to find its 
furniture in accordance with the rank and dignity 
of this ancient and noble familv. We know that 
the windows all contained stained glass in 162 1 ; 
the carved oak pulpit, dated 1648, is still in exis- 
tence to testify to its beauty, and the carved triptych 
would be in keeping with these adornments. 

It is a tradition that the interior of the chapel 
was wjrecked by the besiegers of Lathom, who 
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were skirmishing in the neighbourhood at Gilli- 
brand House, only a quarter of a mile north-east 
of the chapel.''^ 

The missing centre panel of the triptych (con- 
taining probably a representation of the Crucifixion), 
looks as if the destroyers wilfully mutilated this 
offending portion and cast the whole piece of 
carving out of the chapel. It would be interesting 
to know its history during those succeeding eventful 
years. Probably during the 250 years it has never 
been very far away, and it turns up again after that 
lapse of time only two miles from the old chapel ! 

Some members of the Lathom family were Bene- 
dictines of St. Gregory's, Douay : ^^ whether any of 
them became chantry priests at the Chapel of Our 
Blessed Ladye, Parbold, we know not, but it is 
more than probable. However that may be, the 
triptych bears, I think, very marked Flemish 
influence and characteristics, and may have been 
brought by one of these Lathom Benedictines from 
Douay. 

Twenty-five years ago the farm houses and 
cottages in the neighbourhood of Parbold, Dalton, 
Shevington, and Wrightington abounded in elabo- 
rately carved oak chests, chairs, cupboards, and 
massive cabinets. I knew many of the good pieces, 
but do not remember seeing in any of them traces 
of Flemish design or workmanship such as we find 
in this triptych. As regards subject and design, 
it follows the conventional arrangement found in 
mediaeval triptyches, the centre panel usually repre- 
senting our Lord's Crucifixion, the Blessed Virgin 
and St. John on each side, and above two or more 
angels, and on the lateral divisions the donors were 



24 See A Discourse on the Warr in Lancashire^ from a manuscript in pos- 
session oj the Earl of Derby^ p. 62 (Chetham Society). 

25 See Transactions of Historic Society of Lane* and Chesh.^ vol. viii, n.s., 
pp. 127 (foot note), 128, 130, 136, 145. 
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often represented with arms crossed or raised in 
the attitude of prayer.-^ 

Although in this case the centre panel is missing, 
I think we may safely assume that it represented 
some scene in the life of our Saviour, probably the 
Crucifixion. On the finst pilaster to the right of 
the centre is the figure of St. John, nude to the 
waist, with beard and moustache, and crown shaven, 
left arm behind his back and the right forefinger 
pointing inwards to the centre panel, evidently 
meant to direct the spectator's attention to the 
principal, all-important portion of the triptych. 
The pilaster on the left next to the centre has a 
female half figure, nude to the waist, probably 
intended to represent the Blessed Virgin (the face 
of Flemish type), right arm behind her back, left 
forefinger pointing to central panel. Both the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John have a curious Egyp- 
tian type of lappet falling over the shoulders. 

The upper extremities of these two pilasters 
terminate with carved heads of beasts, the re- 
maining portion above and below the figures being 
filled up with very beautiful foliated work of fruit 
and flowers, the lower portion above the plinth 
terminating with cherubs' heads. 

Immediately under the centre panel, among the 
scroll work, is a diabolical face with lolling tongue 
protruding from the mouth, probably symbolical 
of the Evil One, and on either side are two semi- 
nude figures, male and female, with arms distorted 
and curled up like rams' horns ; both have a small 
incised cross on the breast. Do these figures 
represent our first parents overcome by sin, and 
redeemed by the Cross ? 

26 I would refer the reader to a very beautiful Flemish triptych among 
the Roscoe colleciiun in the Walker Art Gallery, No. 38 in the catalogue ; 
also to catalogue No. 58. In each case the donor is represented kneeling on 
the right. See also Mediaeval Ivory Carvings, Mayer Collection, Brown's 
Museum catalogue, Nos. 32, 33, 45 ; and Enamels^ 90, 91, 92. 
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The lateral portions of the triptych have at the 
top two carved conventional panels, the centre 
panels below each having, in an oval design, an 
angel seated. The lower arcaded panels represent 
the Annunciation and the Adoration of the Magi; 
in the latter the Babe, sitting on the Blessed 
Virgin's knee, has been broken away. The two 
lateral pilasters have beasts' heads at the top, with 
leaves and fruit below, and male and female figures, 
with arms crossed over the breast ; each has a loin 
cloth falling from the back of the head over the 
shoulders, and under the arms, terminating with 
two masks and foliated work below. I believe 
these two figures are portraits of the donor and 
his wife, probably one of the Lathoms and his 
lady. The male figure wears a short beard, and 
looks grim and old. In both figures the muscles of 
the arms and body are well modelled. At the foot 
of each of these pilasters are cherubic heads, and 
below those again two male heads, with beards and 
moustaches, and lappets falling over the shoulder. 

The dimensions of the triptych are — length, 
5 feet 3^ inches ; height, 3 feet 10 inches (without 
the cornice which is modern) ; the top side panels 
are 7^ inches x g\ ; middle panels, i foot 2^ 
inches x g\ inches. The pilasters dividing the 
triptych are 3^ inches broad, the two centre pi- 
lasters project 3 inches forward beyond the side 
panels ; the wood is very dark and rich in colour, 
and I can find no traces of paint or gilding. By 
way of adapting this piece of carving to modern 
use the central panel has been fitted with a circu- 
lar mirror, and it forms the back of a mahogany 
marble-topped sideboard. 

OLD HOUSES. 

There are many interesting dated houses scat- 
tered about the Douglas valley. Of these, some 
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were the homes of the lesser gentry, others of the 
yeoman farmers, and most are of the 17th or early 
i8th century date. Hidden away in secluded nooks 
and corners, and little known, they possess many 
attractions to the architect, artist, and archaeologist. 
Year by year some entirely disappear, or lose their 
original characteristics owing to necessary repairs 
or rebuilding. 

Within the limits of this paper it would not be 
possible to describe all the old houses worthy of 
notice, and these notes will therefore deal only 
with a few around Gathurst, Appley Bridge, and 
Ashhurst. 

ACKHURST HALL. 

Situated on elevated ground, about three-quarters 
of a mile south of Gathurst station. It is now used 
as a farm-house, but has probably seen better days ; 
evidently retains much of its original character, is 
built of stone, and has a well-proportioned stone 
porch, dated 1686. There is a fine row of old beech 
trees on the west side of the house ; these are now 
rapidly decaying, from the effects of smoke from 
the neighbouring mills and collieries. 

Ackhurst was an endowment of Wigan Grammar 
School, under the will of John Bulloch.^^ 

GATHURST FOLD. 

Gathurst Fold is on the south bank of the river 
Douglas, five minutes' walk from Gathurst station. 
Situated on high ground above the river, it has an 
extensive view of the valley. The house, built of 
local stone and roofed with flags, is of simple 
design, having two gabled wings; the south front 
has six long, low, five-light mulHoned windows, 
with a small two-light window above the door. 

27 See History of Wi^an^ by David Sinclair. 
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The exterior has probably suflfered very little 
from alteration since it was built, and is an inter- 
esting type of early eighteenth century work. On 
the western gable there is a very quaintly-designed 
stone tablet with a weather moulding : the initials 
and date are — 

I . B 
G . B 
1708 

The interior of the house is now divided into two 
dwellings ; the one at the west end contains a 
small oak staircase. 

FINCH HOUSE. 

Appley Bridge station (on the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire railway) is an excellent centre from which 
to explore. . Within sight from the station platform, 
and five minutes' walk eastward, is Finch House, a 
large three-gabled brick and stone built building. 
The entrance on the north side of the house is 
approached by a flight of stone steps through an 
arched stone doorway. A good bit of original lead 
work may be seen on the spout and spout-head on 
the north side : the spout-head bears the initials i^, 
supported on either side by two birds (finches ?), 
having in their beaks a trefoil leaf; below the 
initials is the date 1722. The bands of the spout 
are decorated with various devices— a lion, swan, 
six-pointed star, fleur-de-lis, and Tudor rose. 

The north door opens directly into a large square 
hall, and from this an imposing oak staircase leads 
to the upper rooms. On the first landing there is 
a room with a canopied oak doorway ; this room 
was used as a chapel. 

Built into the west gable of the barn may be seen 
a beautifully-cut stone panel, with the initials e. d., 
a coat of arms, and date 1747. Below the shield 
is a Bishop's mitre, crozier, and staff. {See plate.) 
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Finch House was the residence of Bishop Ed- 
ward Dicconson, third son of Hugh Dicconson, of 
Wrightington, by Agnes, daughter of Roger Kirkby, 
of Kirkby, in the county of Lancaster. He was 
born in 1670, educated at Douai, obtained the de- 
gree of D.D., and became Vice-President of Douai ; 
was made Vicar-Apostolic in 1740, and Bishop of 
Malta (in partibus) in March, 1741. His brother 
William, born in 1655, was tried for high treason 
in 1694. ^^ 

Bishop Edward Dicconson died 5th May, 1752, 
aged 82, and was buried in the Parish Church of 
St. Wilfred, Standish, where, on the south side of 
the chancel, there is a tablet to his memory, with 
the following inscription : — 

HINC JUXTA JACIT 

EDWARDUS DICCONSON DE FINCH MILL 

EPIS''^ MALLENSIS 

IN PARTIBUS INFIDELIUM 

OBIIT 

DIE XXIV APRILIS 

ANNO DOMINI 

MDCCLII 

iETATIS SUiE LXXXII 

REQUIESCAT IN PACE 

SKULL HOUSE. 

Skull House is on the north bank of the Douglas, 
and on the west side of Appley Lane, five minutes' 
walk from Appley Bridge station. It is now almost 
hidden and surrounded by new brick villas, which, 
with their raw colour and cold purple slates, seem 
to be out of harmony with the landscape in which 
they are set. In contrast to these villas the neigh- 
bouring old farmhouses, built of ochre-coloured 
local stone, and roofed with richly-tinted flags, 

28 See Manchester Trials^ Chetham Society Publications. 
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shew how harmoniously local material associates 
with its natural surroundings. 

Skull House has recently been repaired and stuc- 
coed, but still retains its flagged roof and irregular 
outline, and may easily be distinguished among its 
modern neighbours. 

There used to be several aumbreys in the kitchen 
wall, and in one of these recesses I have been 
shewn a human skull, which was kept in a box with 
a glass front. It was said that any attempt to 
remove this skull from its resting-place was always 
futile, as it invariably returned. The skull is sup- 
posed to be that of a lady, who, tradition says, was 
murdered in the house. On a recent visit to Skull 
House I find that the skull is no longer **on view,'' 
the notoriety of the relic having evidently become 
a nuisance to the inmates. 

SOUTH TUNLEY AND TUNLEY FARM.^^ 

South Tunley is in Wrightington, three miles 
north-east of Appley Bridge. Situated on a little 
knoll, rising from a romantic and picturesque dell, 
this old house retains much of its original quaint- 
ness and charm. A little stream called Tunley 
Brook babbles through the green meadows in front 
of the house ; the road is carried across this brook 
by an old grey stone bridge. In the summer time 
the house is almost hidden from view by the sur- 
rounding foliage. The approach from the road is 
made by a series of stone steps which lead up to a 
gateway. Over this gateway there is a loose stone, 
probably not in its original position, bearing the 

initials and date 

w 

T E 

1671. 

29 See illustration opposite p. 190. vol. xii, n.s., of this Society's Tran* 
sactions. 
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These are the initials of Thomas and Elizabeth 
Wilson. The will of Thomas Wilson of Wright- 
ington, gentleman, was proved at Chester in 1703, 
and that of Elizabeth his wife, '* of Tunley, 
*' widow," in 1706. 3° Over the entrance there is a 
stone panel, oblong in shape, with letters and date, 
painted black. ^„^ ^^,^, 

^ TW MW 

1622 

The east wing of the house is a good example of 
black and white or magpie work ; the old brick 
chimney stacks are relieved by a zig-zag pattern 
worked in and connecting the chimneys together 
in lattice fashion. Within the house there are a few 
pieces of ancient armour and some oak furniture ; 
on the back of an old oak chair the initials i . w 
1728 are carved. South Tunley is the property of 
Colonel Wilson, of Broughton Hall, Preston. 

TUNLEY FARM 

is adjacent to South Tunley. It is built above the 
level of the road, and is approached by a flight of 
steps, on either side of which are two graceful gate 
piers, with ball tops ; a flagged pathway leads up 
through the garden to the entrance porch, over 
which there is a panel, inscribed 

H 
R • M 

1675 

I have not been able to identify these initials. The 
house is built of stone, and retains its old flagged 
roof, aglow with rich russet tints ; the stone mul- 
lioned windows were removed some few years ago. 
Tunley Farm belongs to the Scarisbrick estate. 

30 Laftc, and Chesh. Record Socieiy^ vol. xx, pp. 222, 223. 
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ASPINALL HOUSE. 

There is an interesting group of old houses on 
the south bank of the Douglas, between Appley 
Bridge and the summit of Ashhurst Hill. Aspinall 
House is about half-a-mile south-west of Appley 
Bridge station. It has evidently suffered much 
mutilation by the re-building and repair of some 
portions ; its chief interest lies in the series of 
dated stone tablets, found on the front, west gable, 
and outbuildings. 

On the west gable there are two of these tablets, 
the uppermost being of very unique design, and 
serving the purpose of a ventilator to the chimney 
flue {see illustration)'. In the centre of the tablet 
are two heart-shaped openings, cut through the 
stone, and communicating with the flue. The 
panel is divided into two unequal parts by a hori- 
zontal beading ; the upper half contains the letters 
I. R., the lower the date, 1663, ^^d initials, o. i. ; 
it is protected on the top by a small dripstone. 
In a line below this is the second tablet, of a 
different character, but, withal, a masterly bit of 
work. The top and sides are enclosed by a mas- 
sive moulding, the initials, e\ and date, 1663, are 
carefully cut in deep relief. 

Over the door on the south side of the house, 
almost hidden by foliage, is another tablet, which 
probably gives the date when the house changed 
hands and was partially rebuilt. The initials and 
date are ^ ^ 

I A 
I 

1756 

There is a fourth panel on the outbuildings 

of the same design, and with the same initials as 

the one just described, but a year later in date. 

Within the house there is an old carved oak 

p 2 
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cupboard, occupying a recess on one side of the 
chimney nook in the kitchen. 

r have not succeeded, so far, in identifying the 
initials on the two earlier tablets ; the later ones 
are probably associated with the Aspinalls, from 
whom the house seems to have got its name. 

FISHER HOUSE. 

This is a farm adjacent to AspinalPs, and is only 
a few paces up the lane, now known as Douglas 
Bank Farm, but marked on the old ordnance 
survey map of 1845 as Fisher House. The dwell- 
ing-house has a somewhat imposing frontage, 
having nine mullioned windows : two of five lights, 
four of four lights, all long and low. There are 
two gabled wings, the east wing possessing a pic- 
turesque feature in its double gables of unequal 
dimensions. The smaller of these gables has in 
the upper story an upright mullioned and tran- 
somed window of four lights. Beneath this window, 
and over the doorway, in a deeply-recessed mould- 
ing, is a stone tablet bearing the initials, 

F 
H M 

1656 

An old lead spout-head on the east wing has the 
letters, 

' H F 

halliwell's farm. 

Halliweirs is in close proximity to Fisher House, 
a little further along the lane. Surrounded by 
sylvan glades, this is, perhaps, the most romantic 
spot in the Douglas Valley. The house is said to 
have covered a much larger area than it does at 
present. The east wing has two large mullioned 
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windows, with transoms, the upper window has 
eight, and the lower ten lights ; this wing and the 
porch are probably much as the builder left them. 
The porch is built out, and gabled, and has a fine 
six-light window. Below the window, and over 
the arched doorway, there is a tablet inscribed, 

H 
L A 

1671. 

Local stone has been used in the building of the 
house, but the porch is faced with a very beautiful 
sandstone, displaying under an afternoon sun a 
most brilliant palette of varied colour An old stone 
archway, now covered with ivy, leads up to the 
entrance. 

On the outbuildings there is a stone tablet of 
bold design, cut in relief, 

H 
L A 

1663. 

It is not unusual to find the farm buildings in this 
district older than the dwelling-house. 

There seem to have been several families of the 
name of Halliwell resident in the neighbourhood 
during the latter half of the 17th, and beginning of 
the 1 8th century. 

STANE HALL. 

A charming woodland road leads from Halliweirs 
farm, up the eastern slope of Ashhurst, to Stane 
Hall. This house presents some architectural fea- 
tures rather uncommon in the district, the south 
door having an ornamental pediment, above which 
there is a square recess, probably intended to con- 
tain a sundial or inscribed panel. In the gable 
above is an oval window, with square leaded lights ; 
the other four windows on this side of the house 
have stone transoms and mullions. 
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The house is built of stone and has a flagged 
roof, the east and west gables surmounted by 
finials. There is a long flagged pathway across 
the green, leading to the front door ; the garden 
wall is unusually substantial, being 20 inches thick. 
Built into the north-east corner of the house, 
about 2 feet above the ground, there is a weathered 
stone, bearing on its outer surface four circular 
cuppings and some deep horizontal and vertical 
incisions : the dimensions of this stone are 
21 J inches X 14^x9. Another cupped stone exists, 
or did exist, some years ago in Lathom wood, about 
a mile from Stane Hall ; this was called '* Crom- 
**weirs stone," and there is a tradition that the 
Parliamentarian army used the cuppings on this 
stone for the purpose of casting their cannon balls 
at the time of the siege of Lathom. 

In a paper on the ** Cup and Ring Cuttings on 
** the Calderstones," Professor Simpson; Vice-presi- 
dent of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
says — ** The cup and ring cuttings have been dis- 
covered in a variety of relations or positions. 
I have seen them sculptured on the surfaces of 
rocks, in situ ; on large stones placed inside and 
outside the walls of old British cities and camps ; 
on blocks used in the construction of the olden 
dwellings and strongholds of archaic living man ; 
on chambered sepulchres and kistvaens of the 
archaic dead ; and repeatedly in Scotland on 
megalithic or so-called Druid circles. . . . They 
are old, enigmatical handwritings on the wall 
which no modern reader has yet deciphered. In 
our present state of knowledge with regard to 
them, let us be content with merely collecting 
and recording the facts in regard to their appear- 
ances, relations, localities, etc. ; for all early 
theorising will, in all probability, end only in 
error.'' 



H. S.OPL. MDlO. 
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The cupped and grooved stone, incorporated in 
the fabric of Stane Hall, suggests the inference 
that the building derived its name from this inci- 
dent, but no tradition appears to have survived 
regarding this interesting stone. 

scott's fold. 

Following the road through the fold of Stane 
Hall, and continuing the ascent of the hillside, 
Scott's Fold is soon reached. 

The front elevation has a north aspect, and from 
it a good view is obtained of Parbold Hill on the 
opposite side of the valley. 

The exterior of the building seems to have re- 
tained all its original features, and on that account 
presents a valuable study of 17th century domestic 
architecture. It is built of local stone, has a 
flagged roof, and a porch with arched doorway. 
The stone tablet over the porch door is inscribed, 

s 

I M 

F s 

1683 

The moulding which contains this tablet is 
somewhat unique in character, I have not yet seen 
one like it elsewhere. One of the quaint features 
of the building is the east gable with its three 
irregular windows, the large six-light one being the 
staircase window. I believe the initials on the 
tablet to be those of ** Joseph Scott, of Dalton, 
** yeoman," whose will was proved at Chester in 
1712. Another panel, with initials and date, may 
be found on the west gable of the barn, 

ISM 

1680 

Here again the farm buildings antedate the dwelling 
house. 
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ASHHURST HALL. 

Of the original Ashhurst Hall, situated on the 
north-western slope of Ashhurst Hill, no authentic 
description seems to have been handed down. In 
the diary of Robert Lowe (a Lancashire man), the 
following brief allusion is made to the hall, under 
date 5th July, 1663 : — ** Came to Ashhurst Hall, 
** and Elizabeth took us into the chambers up and 
** down, a most pleasant place and gallant walkes.*' 
It is said to have been a *' large castellated edifice 
*'in 1640, at the commencement of the great 
** rebellion.'* 

The existing farmhouse, known as Ashhurst 
Hall, was probably built from the debris of the 
former ancient hall (which existed in 1640), and 
presents no feature of special interest. 
. Still left to us, however, are the old gatehouse 
and ** columbarium," both in a good state of 
preservation. The gatehouse is an excellent 
example of a guardhouse of the period. In the 
upper story is a dormitory, and on the ground floor 
the guard-rooms flank the passage on either side. 
The gatehouse is said to have originally led into 
a large quadrangle in front of the hall. Above the 
keystone of the arched entrance, a stone panel is 
inserted in the masonry, bearing the arms of the 
Ashhursts, quartered with those of Dalton and 
Orrell. John, son of Robert de Asshurst, who 
lived in the reign of Henry VII, married Alice, 
daughter and heiress of John Orrell, of Orrell and 
Skelmersdale, and this marriage eventually brought 
considerable estates to the Ashhurst family. Over 
the shield is an esquire's helmet, with floral 
mantling, and crest — ^^ A wolf statant proper^' ; at 
the base are the initials W.A., and date 1649. 
The legend on the motto ribbon, ** Vincit qui 
^^patitur,'^ is now almost illegible. 
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The top of the gatehouse is now ivy-clad, 
hiding its architectural details. Twenty-five years 
ago, before the ivy had reached the top, I made a 
careful sketch, which shews an ornamentation of 
three half-round moulded crenellations, a large one 
in the centre flanked by two smaller ones, they are 
squared at the top, and probably at one time bore 
finials. 

Opposite the gatehouse is the ** columbarium," 
situated on the edge of the pond. It is built of 
stone, and its picturesque features are shewn in 
the accompanying illustration. 

The Ashhurst family were settled here at a very 
early period ; a grant of land in Skelmersdale 
was made by Henry Schelmersdale to Robert de 
Asshurst under a deed dated 1299. Sir Adam 
de Asshurst was a distinguished soldier in the 
reign of Edward III, and was rewarded for con- 
spicuous bravery at the battle of Cre9y. The 
initials over the gatehouse are those of William 
Ashhurst, son of Henry Ashhurst by Cassandra, 
daughter of John Bradshaw of Bradshaw. In 
1633 Henry Ashhurst, in his capacity as magistrate, 
committed to prison a piper who was disturbing 
the congregation of Douglas Chapel. For this he 
was cited to appear in the Star Chamber, to defend 
his action in resisting the dispensing power of the 
King over the law. 

William Ashhurst, at one time a strong Puritan, 
sat as M.P. for Newton in the Long Parliament, 
1640. After the execution of Charles I, he went 
over to the Royalists, and obtaining a commission 
as major in the King's army, took part in the 
battle of Worcester. His brother, John Ashhurst, 
was a captain in the Parliamentarian army, and 
was present at the surrender of the garrison of 
Lathom House. He was afterwards appointed 
lieut.-colonel and governor of Liverpool, 1645- 
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1646. The following extract from the Liverpool 
Corporation Records is of interest : — ** 1645 — Con- 
'* cerning the Towne being a Garrison, it was 
** petitioned that the Works might stand as they 

were, and not be altered ; and a true Mapp was 

drawne of them by Samuell Aspinwall, and 
** certified to y« comittee of Parliam' by L^-Col. 
** Ashurst, Govern''' who requested the Townes 
'* men to bee inlisted ; but they refused, and are 
** resolved to be at the Governor's comand in case 
** of danger." 

John Ashhurst, having, like his brother William, 
deserted the cause of the Commonwealth, fought 
on the Royalist side at the battle of Worcester, 
where both brothers were taken prisoners. A 
younger brother, Henry Ashhurst, was a success- 
ful London merchant, and Master of the Merchant 
Taylors' Company. He left four sons ; the eldest 
became Sir Henry Ashhurst, Bart., M.P. for 
Truro. The second son, William, was knighted, 
and in 1693 was Lord Mayor of London. 

The Ashhurst family appear to have been asso- 
ciated with the Borough of Liverpool for some 
considerable period after Lieut. -Col. John Ashhurst 
held the town ^^ for King and Parliament.'' There 
are a few entries in the Corporation Records rela- 
ting to the Ashhurst family. 

1646. Wiitus Asluiist de Ashurst A^ Adniiss' est liber burgess 
gratis. Sworn 31 July, 1646. 

1648, 21 June. Also the petition again for demolishing the 
works and disgarrison-ing the Towne to be drawn up, 
and a letter to M"" Ashurst, to further the same. 

167 1. Tho^ Ashurst Esq"^ . . Admitted free gratis. 

1694, 19 Nov. Writ from Thomas Ashurst V.C. for the Election 

of a Burgess in Parliament. 

1695. ^^ John Ashurst, organist, is admitted free gratis. 

1 701. Thomas Ashurst of Ashurst Esq. admitted free gratis 
and sworn same day. 

1723. T. H. Ashurst, Recorder. Resigned Sep* 27, 1741. 
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The Ashhursts sold the Ashhurst Hall estate to 
Sir Thomas Bootle, from whom it has descended 
to its present owner, the Earl of Lathom. 

prior's wood. 

Prior's Wood lies hidden in the surrounding 
woodland on the south bank of the river Douglas, 
about half a mile from the site of Old Douglas 
Chapel. There are evidences of a i6th or early 
17th century dwelling, some portions of the present 
house are probably of that period, considerable alter- 
ations and additions having been made during the 
present century. In front of the house the charms 
of a sunny old-world garden are enhanced by a 
little brook which runs through it, and feeds a fish- 
pond once well stocked with trout. 

There is a generally accepted tradition that Prior's 
Wood was at one time associated in some way with 
the priory of Upholland, and so derived its name. 
In the absence of any evidence in confirmation of 
this tradition, it should not be forgotten that Prior 
Marsh established his community of St. Lawrence 
somewhere in Parbold in 1802. A retired and se- 
questered residence such as Prior's Wood might 
have been admirably suited to the exigencies of the 
community of St. Lawrence. In the same year 
(1802) that the Benedictine community of St. 
Lawrence established themselves at Parbold, Prior 
Marsh resigned his office, and in 1804 was keeping 
a school at Parbold Hall. 

HOLLAND HOUSE. 

Situated on Holland Lees, Dalton, with a front- 
age to the road, there is a dwelling known as 
Holland House, a few minutes' walk from Prior's 
Wood. It appears to have been the residence of a 
yeoman family of the name of Holland, possibly a 
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branch of the Hollands of Upholland. The house 
is built of stone, but has no attractive features. 
On the keystone of the south-west doorway there 
is sculptured a female head. The feature of the 
house is a large hall, with a fine oak staircase lead- 
ing to the upper story ; on the handrail the initials 
and date, IH, 1727, are carved. The family seem 
to have died out or removed about this date, but 
from wills proved at Chester, I can trace their 
residence at Dalton back to the i6th century. 

To the late Mr. T. N. Morton I am indebted 
for information respecting the Ashhurst family, and 
to Mr. Waite for the photographic illustrations 
which accompany this paper. 
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GEORGE PRESTON AND CARTiMEL 

PRIORY CHURCH. 

By the Rev. Canon Cooper^ M,A. 

Read 2nd November, 1 899. 



THE seventeenth century produced not a few 
good churchmen and church builders. Years 
ago, in the revival of Gothic architecture, we were 
taught to look upon their work as debased, and a 
great deal of work of that period has been cleared 
out of our churches on their restoration, and sold 
and converted to domestic uses. It is matter for 
congratulation that we have learned to look upon 
the work of our forefathers with a more historic 
eye, and to discern the beauty which is to be found 
in all styles, and even in uncouth figures and 
scrolls, when they are grouped and balanced by a 
man who had a meaning in his work. At all 
events, we can tolerate and prevserve with loving 
care the work of every age, and^learn our lesson 
from it. 

Many persons are familiar with the work of 
Bishop Cosin at Auckland Castle Chapel and at 
Brancepeth, which he completed in the reign of 
Charles II : manv have visited the churches 
at Croscombe and Bridgwater, and looked with 
admiration on the somewhat fantastic, and vet 
stately, Jacobean screens. In that county of 
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Somerset, at Low Ham, is a church which was 
built from the foundation, in the seventeenth 
century, after the model of the neighbouring 
churches of the fifteenth century, with founder's 
tomb and chancel screen all complete ; and on the 
chancel screen is this text, so characteristic, ** My 
** son, fear thou God and the King, and meddle 
** not with them that are given to change." 

Among the worthies of those days, whose name 
should ever be had in remembrance and loving 
regard, for his preservation of an ancient sanctuary, 
is George Preston, of Holker Hall. His grand- 
father, Sir Thomas Preston, of Preston Patrick 
and Levens, w^as connected with many of the good 
families in North Lonsdale and Westmorland, and 
was the purchaser of the site of Furness Abbey, at 
the dissolution of the religious houses. His second 
son, Christopher Preston, is considered to be the 
founder of Holker Hall ; and Christopher's second 
son was the George Preston who saved from ruin 
Cartmel Church, and earned the gratitude of all 
generations. 

There is a monument on the north wall of the 
** Town Quire " of Cartmel Church, with a very 
long inscription, of which it will suffice to quote a 
few lines. ** The said George, out of his zeal to 
** God, at his great charge repaired this church, 
** being in great decay, with a new roof of timber, 
** and beautifyed it within very decently with fret 
** plaister work, and adorn'd the chancell with 
** curiously carved wood-work, and placed therein 
** a pair of organs of great value ; he bequeathed 
** further by his will ^loo towards the binding of 
** poor men's sonns of this parish apprentices, 
** besides diverse other acts of charity and pyety 
** through the whole course of his life, to whose 
*' pious memory Thomas Preston his son and heir 
** caused this to be made. Anno 1640." 
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It will be well to examine more exactly what 
George Preston did for this grand old church, 
nearly 300 years ago. The first necessity was to 
re-roof the church. As far as I know, no record 
exists of the dismantling of the church at the 
Dissolution, nor can we say what the old roof was 
like. Doubtless the usual course was taken ; the 
lead was stripped from all the roofs, and the 
timbers partly removed and partly left to decay. 
There was an exception made in favour of the 
enlarged south choir aisle, which was called the 
Town Quire, and was used for the parish services. 
The rest of the church stood sub divo for about 
83 years, drenched with rain and swept with storm. 
However, the old stalls of the monks, with their 
misereres, were allowed to remain in their place ; 
and the book-desks and poppy-heads bear witness 
to this day to the seasoning which they endured. 
There must have been among the Cartmel people 
in those days a great love for their old church (as 
there is now), or else that beautiful old oak would 
have been carted away to private houses. A mar- 
vellous and happy story is the preservation of 
Cartmel Church and its contents during those 
83 years of desolation. 

Then arose George Preston, and he covered in 
the dear old stalls, and again they felt dry and 
comfortable. It must not be thought that he did 
all the work at his own cost. It would seem that 
part of the expense of the repairs was provided 
out of the church rates ; but all beyond, and all the 
beautifying, was done at the charge of Mr. Preston. 

This is the entry in the old Church Book, which 
has been kept without intermission since the year 
1597, ^^^ contains the doings of the twenty-four 
sidesmen of Cartmel Parish. *^ July 3, 1618. It 
** is this day agreed between Mr. George Preston 
** and so many of the 24 as were present that the 
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said Mr. George Preston for and in consideration 
of two twenty mark Casts, to be paid to him 
before Michaelmas in anno i6ig, shall build up 
and make anew the south roof over the parish 
quire, and the other roof over the Lady Quire 
and pyper quire, well and sufficiently before the 
aforesaid Michaelmas Day. And further it is 
agreed that so much lead as can be spared from 
the same roof shall be weighed and put into such 
safe keeping as the said Mr. Preston and Twenty- 
four shall agree of until such time as security can 
be provided for the repairs of the church yearly 
for ever.*' 

Mr. Preston put up a plain roof of oak at a 
somewhat lower pitch than the old roof, a roof 
which can now be seen from within, but which was 
not intended to be seen ; a roof of continuous pairs 
of rafters, with plain collars and no mouldings of 
any sort, for he ceiled it, as the monument says, 
'* with fret plaister work,'' and the marks of the 
laths and nails can be discerned from below. But 
the fretted ceiling is gone. It was removed in the 
restoration of 1857-58, and I can remember seeing 
a part of it still remaining at my first visit to 
Cartmel, in 1858. 

The removal of that ceiling is a real loss to the 
symmetry of the Renaissance work in the church, 
and a sore affront to the taste of Mr. Preston. 
Mr. Edward Paley, of Lancaster, who was respon- 
sible for the removal, told me that he considered it 
too much decayed to be preserved, and that the 
renewal would be too costly. Two pictures which 
hang in the vestry show the appearance of the 
interior when the ceiling remained, and are now 
exhibited.' 



1 Unfortunately neither these nor the photographs of Mr. Preston's screen 
could be satisfactorily reproduced as illustrations to this paper. — En. 
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Mr. George Preston's next good deed was to 
surmount the ancient stalls with an oak screen of 
Renaissance character, and hardly at all Jacobean 
in detail. It is, at the same time, almost Gothic 
in feeling and deeply religious, and harmonises 
fully with the mediaeval v/ork. From each elbow of 
the stalls rises a strong pillar with a Corinthian 
capital, carrying a frieze and cornice. On the 
pillars and the frieze are carved in relief the 
emblems of the Passion, each pillar and bay 
varying from the last ; the vine intertwining among 
the nails and the pincers and the hammer, the 
lanthorn, the cock, the cross, and the ladder. The 
panels are pierced with patterns of most clever 
design, all differing from one another. 

It has often been wondered from whence Mr. 
Preston got his workers. Some say from Belgium. 
At any rate they were real craftsmen, and not the 
least of the benefits done by the master of Holker 
Hall was the introduction of these artistic carvers. 
In some of the neighbouring houses are to be found 
pieces of well-cut furniture, which we may assume 
to have been the work of these clever artists. 

All this screen work was cleaned with great care 
at the restoration in 1864, and is now in beautiful 
order. The chancel doors are surmounted with 
the text 

ENTER INTO HIS GATES WITH PRAYSE 

AND INTO HIS COVRTS WITH LOVE. 

BE THANKFUL VNTO HIM AND 

SPEAKE GOOD OF HIS NAME. Ps. C. 4 Z;. 

On the inner (east) side — 

IF 

I HAD RATHER BE A DOORE KEEPER 
IN THE HOUSE OF MY GOD . THEN 
TO DWELL IN THE TABERNACLES 
OF WICKEDNESS. Psa. 84. 

Q 
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Over the door of the screen, leading to the Town 
Choir — 

MY SOVLE HATH A DESIRE & LONG 

ING TO ENTER INTO THE CQVRTS OF jord. 

The third benefaction of George Preston was 
the gift of the organ. The inscription on the tomb 
records that he roofed the church, and adorned the 
chancel with curiously carved wood-work, ^'and. 
*' placed therein a pair of organs of great value." 
One would like to know in what position in the 
chancel these organs were placed, and what 
became of them. 

It appears that an organ was in Cartmel Church 
before this gift of Mr. Preston, for he roofed the 
chancel, as we have seen, in i6i8-g. Now the 
churchwardens' accounts for 1610 give, '* To Thos. 
^* Willan fpr organs £2 is, 4^/., stuff for. organs 
** and other things belonging i6s. 10^."; and 
agaiq^ in 1617, ** Two days at church when the 
** organs were amended /\d. Tabling and diet of 
** two clerks when they attended the organs, 8s." 
It is just possible that these were the organs 
presented by George Preston, and that they were 
put up in the town choir before the chancel was 
roofed ; but it seems more likely that the entry 
refers to an organ existing previously. 

Twenty-six years later, the churchwardens' books 
contain this entry — ** The 18th of November, 1643, 
'* there was left furthe of the vestrie [outside the 
** vestry] xiii pieces of the sides and leaves of 
"' organs,, and the wind chiste ; also a peece of an 
*' old almerie, and iii peeces more of wood set with 
** organ sides." Now we know, from the Cartmel 
Church Book, that on the night of the ist October, 
1643, the Parliamentary Army rested at Cartmel, 
after defeating the King's forces at Lindal-in- 
Furness, It has been conjectured that Cromwell's 
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men broke up Mr. Preston's organ, and that the 
fragments of it are those mentioned as lying 
outside the vestry ; but there is no mention in the 
church book of any violence done to Cartmel 
Church by the Parliamentary soldiers. 

Until thirty years ago, there stood over the 
chancel screen, in a plain gallery, which could not 
have been Preston's work, a barrel-organ which 
played forty hymn tunes, comprised on four barrels. 
This is shown in a photograph, taken about forty 
years ago, by Mr. Hogg, of Kendal. Now there 
is a fine organ, by Jardine, of Manchester, which 
stands in the old town choir, and worthily carries 
forward the intention of George Preston. 

At the present day, the people of Cartmel are as 
proud of their church as their fore-elders have 
been in the ages past. The church is well kept, 
and is being adorned with various good gifts from 
year to year. There is a full surpliced choir and a 
hearty congregation, and the old Priory Church, in 
its present beauty and usefulness, speaks the praises 
of him who, nearly three centuries ago, saved it 
from ruin ; one whom the county of Lancaster 
may well remember with honour — Mr. George 
Preston, of Holker Hall. 
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THE MORTON MEMORIAL. 



THE sepulchral memorial for the late Mr. 
Thomas Naylor Morton (many years Hon. 
Assistant Secretary to the Society), a handsome 
coped tombstone, of red sandstone, from Alderley 
Quarries, Cheshire, was placed over his grave, in 
Anfield Cemetery, Liverpool (where he was buried 
at his own request), during March, 1899. 

It was designed, on ancient lines, by the late 
Mr.' E. W. Cox, and executed bv Messrs. Haswell 
& Son, of Chester, at a cost o( £2^, which was 
defrayed by the following donations received from 
relatives and friends of the deceased : — 

Bartlett, William £0 10 o 

Bennett, Richard (the late) ---100 

Earle, T. Algernon iioo 

Eden, John o 10 o 

Gregson, W. E. 100 

Haswell & Son 100 

Irvine, W. Fergusson 0100 

MacKay, Professor 100 

Morton, Family of the late T. N. - 3 3 o 

Peet, Henry 1116 

Powell, Reverend Edward - - - i 10 

Price, William F. o 10 o 

Radcliffe, R. D. 5 18 6 

Rylands, J. P. 100 

Sampson, John o 10 o 

Shaw, G. T. 100 

Staff in Citv Surveyor's Office, 

Liverpool 0160 

Turton, F. T. 100 

Ward, S. (London) i 10 o 

R. D. Radcliffe, ^25 o o 

Treasurer, ■ 
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ORIGIN OF THE NAME PILKINGTON. 

(Biing a revision with additional notes for **7'he History of the 
Pilkington Family ^ io66-t6oo^\)^ 



MR. LOWER, in his Patronymica Britannica, 
expresses the opinion that a.d. iooo is an 
approximate date for the earliest assumption of 
family names, and that, though it is generally 
supposed they were an importation of the Norman 
Conquest, they were occasionally hereditary 
amongst the Anglo-Saxons many generations 
before that time. This is a subject of much 
controversy — it is certain, however, that the name 
in question is pre-Norman. 

In confirmation, it may be observed that Mr. 
Robert Ferguson, an authority on the subject, in 
his treatise, The Teutonic Name System^ says that 
the syllable ^^ ing^'*^ commonly found in English 
names — signifying son, or offspring of — was dis- 
continued about the time of the Conquest, and 
that all names in which it still appears belong to 
the Anglo-Saxon period. 

Pilkington (a word of three parts) is in this 
category; **/ow,*' signifying a dwelling place, village, 
or town ; ** ing,^^ the offspring of (as already stated) 
and '* Pilkj^^ a proper name — the derivation of 

I Trans, Hist, Soc, of Lane, and Cto^., vol. ix. n.s., p. 159. 
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which cannot with certainty be given, but is 
probably that mentioned hereafter. Thus, the 
syllables, taken together, mean the dwelling place 
of the family of Pilk, and ^^ing,^' and ** tow,*' being 
Anglo-Saxon, leads me to believe that the family is 
early Teutonic. Professor Kuno Meyer, of Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, expresses the opinion 
that the etymon of the name Pilk is of this origin, 
and informs me that there are kindred names in 
I^orth Germany (Holstein), at the present time. 

Pilk, as a surname, does not appear to be met 
with in the present day, but there is mention of an 
Amfelisce Pilk in the Testa de Nevill (circ. 1210) 
under the heading of Wiltshire ; of Richard de Pilk 
in the Patent Rolls of 1292, also of William, son of 
William de Pilk, in those of 1302. Moreover, 
Johannes de Pilk and Simon de Pylk were living in 
13 14 {Parliamentary Writs, vol. i., p. 133), and, in 
the Calendar of Wills enrolled in the Court of 
Hustings, London (vol. i, p. 645), there is mention 
of the Will of Thomas de Pilk, bearing date 1348. 

To refer once more to Mr. Robert Ferguson's 
work, The Teutonic Name System, he points out 
in chapter 7, that the letter *' B " was often 
dialectically changed to ** P '' — the High German 
preferring the hard ** P '' to the Low German **B " 
— and, at pages 268 to 269, he asserts that from 
^^ Bil '' (which Jacob Grimm describes as *' lenitas, 
'/ placiditas,'* or, in other words, ** gentleness,'') a 
minor goddess in northern mythology, many 
ancient and modern German names have been 
derived ; furthermore, that Bilke and Pilke are 
diminutive forms thereof. It would, therefore, not 
be unreasonable to suppose that the name of Pilk 
had such an origin. Grimm, in the Teutonic 
Mythology, favours this view (see Stallybrass's 
edition vol. i, p. 350); he remarks also that *' ing " 
was ^n expression in frequent use to denote lineal 
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descent, and (on page 354 of the sanle VoIUtti'e), 
that.** When (Pagan) races naiiied themselves atfter 
a famous ancestor, it may be a deified ' rtiah', a 
demi-gpd, but never a purely divine* being. Th'ey 
descend from the god, biit throtf^h the meditinl 
** of the demi-god, and after him they named them- 
** selves/' 

Doubtless, in the first instance, thest Pilks 
formed part of the community, or clan, of thfe 
Pilkingas,^ one brah'dh of which, settling in the 
south-east of Lancashire, gave the name Pilkington 
to the locality, and ultimately assumed it a^ a 
patronymic ; and it is worthy of note that there 
were contemporaneous families of Pilk and Pilking- 
ton from a very early date up to the year 1348, the 
former located in the South of England, the lattet 
solely in Lancashire ; also that, at the Norman 
Conquest, though the old nobility was superseded, 
Anglo-Saxons of any note were allowed to reniaiifi 
in' possession of their holdings, subject to the 
conditions which then came into vogue. 

During the four hundred years which followed 
the Conquest, these Pilkingtons were styled ^^ de 
** Pilkington,'' after which time the fashion changed, 
and the imported prefix ^^ de " was dropped. 

In early records, variation in the spelling is met 
with — **y" being frequently, and **a" or **u" 
occasionally, substituted for ** i," and the letter **g" 
at times being dropped. Abridged forms also are 
observable, as for instance, Alexander de Pikinton 
and Alexander de Pakinton, identically the same 
person, named in the survey for taxation made in or 

3 In the appendix to the Angio-Saxons in Engiahd^ Mr. John Mitchell 
Kemble, F.S.A., gives a list of several hundred places in England which are 
named after the *' Mark " community which held them, and he cites the 
" Pilkingas " amongst them. Further, Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A,, in The 
Celtf the Roman^ and the Saxon (3rd. ed., pp. 505-6), states that each 
Teutonic chief received his share of land at the time of the Saxon invasion, 
and that the name of the locality often became composed of the patronymic 
of the family race. 
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about 1 2 10 {Testa de Neville pp. 404 and 405), his 
son, Rog' de Pilkinton {sic) being also mentioned 
{ibid. ^. 399) ; but a more curious distortion is the 
.entry of a.d. 1210-12 in the Liber Rubeus de 
Scaccario, which is as follows, — ** Alex' de Bikentone 
** (sic for Pikentone, i.e,j Pilkington) vj bovatas in 
** Rokintone {sic for Rovintone, i.e.^ Rivington)," 
being a portion of the particular part of Lancashire 
mentioned in the above reference to Testa de Nevili. 
Such carelessly recorded clerical entries naturally 
render research difficult. 

In conclusion, I may express the belief that most 
of the persons now bearing the name have emanated 
from the original stock which settled in Lancashire ; 
and it was not until the early part of the 14th 
century that they began to possess estates in the 
Midland Counties, the 15th century in Yorkshire, 
the i6th century in Durham, and the 17th century 
in Ireland. 

John Pilkington. 
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During the year 10 new members have joined the Society, 
while 21 resident, non-resident, life, or honorary associate 
members have either died, resigned, or had their names amoved 
from the Society's book for persistent non-payment of subscrip- 
tions. Seeing that 4 out of the 2 1 were resident members who 
had never paid any subscription at all, the income of the Society 
is only reduced j£i i is. 6d. by these changes. And it is really 
believed that all those members whose names remain on the 
books are likely to do in the future as they have done in the 
past, and pay their subscriptions regularly. The Society's income 
is now ;^i8o a year, derived from the subscriptions of 113 
resident and in non-resident members, together with the 
dividend on ;£i5o invested in Consols, which more than covers 
the compositions paid by life members of the Society. 

Among those removed by death during the year are the 
Duke of Westminster, K.G., for many years one of our Vice- 
Presidents ; Mr. Thomas Henry Ismay, who, for his patriotism, 
enterprise, and admirable conduct in all relations of life might 
have left an hereditary title to his successor, had he not preferred 
to die as he had lived, a commoner; Mr. Richard Christopher 
Naylor, of Hooton, Cheshire, and Kelmarsh, Northamptonshire, 
long ago well known in the yachting and racing worlds, one of 
bur oldest members ; Colonel Le Gendre Starkie, of Huntroyde, 
a typical Lancashire squire; Mr. Hugh Frederick Hornby, of 
Sandown Lodge, near Liverpool, who has bequeathed to that 
city his fine collection of books, engravings, and autographs, 
together with the sum of ;^i 0,000, to defray the cost of putting 
up a building to contain it ; and last, not least, Mr. Edward 
Walker Cox, who died of pneumonia, after a very short illness, 
on the ist February, causing a gap in our circle that is never 
likely to be filled. Although he was only elected a member of 
the Society on the 7th March, 1889, he had contributed to our 
Transactions during that period no fewer than 19 papers and 
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communications, while several of the papers he read have not 
been, and never can be, printed, inasmuch as they were delivered 
orally and from the scantiest of notes. In addition to this, he 
made numerous reports to the Council on the condition of 
ancient buildings and how best to preserve them ; and his 
extraordinary knowledge of this subject was practically tested in 
the case of the ruins of Birkenhead Priory, which were admirably 
repaired under his superintendence. Those, too, who have been 
in the habit of attending the Society's meetings, can bear witness 
to the evidence he there repeatedly gave of extensive and 
multifarious reading, and of the most careful observation of 
whatever almost was worthy of note. He seemed to have read 
almost everything, and to have forgotten nothing. His know- 
ledge was only exceeded by his desire to share it with others. 
A. more helpful man there could hardly be. 

During the summer two excursions took place : one occupying 
the whole day, in June, to Furness Abbey, conducted by Mr. 
Gregson, whose local knowledge proved most valuable ; the 
other, with Mr. Wm. Fergusson Irvine as an efficient guide, to 
Shotwick Church, Hall, and Castle. 

In January a tablet was affixed to the house, No. ii8, Duke 
Street, Liverpool, in which Mrs. Remans was born, and unveiled 
by the Lord Mayor of that city. Later on one was placed on 
the birthplace of Mr. William Ewart Gladstone, No. 62, Rodney 
Street ; both being erected at the instigation of, and partially 
paid for by, this Society. 

In the summer, in conjunction with the governing body of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society, the Council of our Society 
presented a memorial to the Liverpool City Council, protesting 
against the removal of St. George's Church spire. For a time 
the hand of the destroyer was stayed, but ultimately, in spite of 
the protests of these societies and of many men of 'Might and 
'• leading," the Council has decreed the removal of one of the 
few church spires in Liverpool of any excellence, and a familiar 
landmark from the river. 

A donation of ;£^ towards the cost of excavating at the 
Roman city of Ribchester was made last autumn ; but the 
income of the Society is now so small that nothing more of this 
kind will be possible, unless our membership is considerably 
increased. 
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Early in February vol. xlix of the Society's Transactions was 
issued to members. 

The Council recently decided to make the Session synchronise 
with the cz^lemdar year ; consequently the session now opens on 
the same day as that on which the annual meeting is held, in Ihe 
month of January in each year: 



PAPERS READ, 1899. 



Jan. 19. :*' Early Ijancashire and Cheshire Freemasonry.' 

W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A. 

Feb. 2. "Notes in the Douglas Valley.'' - - - W. F. Price. 

„ 16. ** Further Discoveries at Veratinum." - Thomas May. 

Mar. 2. *'N6t6s on St. George's and St. John's Churches, 

Liverpool." Henry Peet, F.S.A. 

16. "On two Antique Greek Heads in Marble." 

Philip Nelson, M.B. 

16. " The Poole Family, of Poole Hall, in Wirrd." 

Miss M. Ellen Pooie. 

30. *• Warrington Church Plate." - - - T. Stanley Bail. 

Nov. 2. " George Preston and Cartmel Priory Church." 

Rev. Canon Cooper, M.A. 

„ 16. " Records of the Jews in Liverpool/' - Baron L. Benas. 

u 30. "Some Notes on the Cheshire Domesday." 

J. Brownbill. 
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MEMBERS ELECTED, 1899. 



Jan. 19. Jam^ Hoult, Jun. 

„ 19. W. J. AtldttBon. 

„ 19. John Quinn, Juh. 

Feb. 16. Frank C. iBeaxley. 

Mar. 2. J. W. Lloyd. 

„ 2. Samuel Davies. 



Mar. 2.- Josiah Rhodes. 

Apr. 13. Col. Edm. Staikie. 

Nov. 2. L'poOl Reform Club 

,, 2. Thomas Growth er. 

„ 2. J. R. B. Muir, M.A. 
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NAMES. 

Abraham Mr., 65 

Abrahams Israel, 4Q 

Abram W. A., 94 

AcadePMte of Armory^ or Store- 
home of Armory and Blazon ^ 
85, 86, 89, 90, 93, 95, 108, 117, 
123, 124, 129, 132, 134. 153 

Ackhurst Hall, 206, 216, 219 

Acton Thomas, 113 

Addler Dr. Nathan, 77 

Agriculture. Board of, 197 

Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 60 

Alcock Elizabeth, 88 ; Thomas, 88 

AlUfro, 185 

Alliance Israelite, 75 

•'Almemar,"6i 

Anderson Dr.. 142. 150 

Andrewes William, 162 

Anglo -Jewish Association, 75 ; 
Northern Press, 69 ; Press, 68 

Anglo-Saxon, 189, 229, 231 

Ansell A., 80 

Antiquity MS., 139 

Arber's Transcripts, 87 

Archaolfli^icaL and Historic So- 
ciety, Journal of the Chester ^ 
87, ic8 

Arch. Soc. Trans. J Cumb. and 
West,, 186 

Arthur King, 181 

Artificer's Atchievement, the, 
129 

"Aseefa,"52 

Ashler, 126 

Ashmole E.. 139, 140, 141, 142, 

143, 145. 149. 151, 152 
Ashton Ed., 120; Mr., 202; Ran- 

dle, 120; Richard. 116 
Ashhurst (Asshurst) Sir Adam de. 

217 ; Henry, 217, 218 ; John, 
217,218; Lieut. -Col., 218: Mr., 
218 ; Robert de, 216, 217 ; T. H., 

218 ; William, 217, 218 
Ashhursts. arms of the, 216 
Aspinall House, 211 ; Samuel, 218 
Assheton Sir R., 89 

Atherton chapel, 170 
Atti's cross. 9 

Auckland Castle chapel. 221 
Audsley W. & G., 77 

" Baalbattim," 52 

Baar Dr., 74 

Backhouse Stephen, 42 

Baines' History 0/ Lancashire, 

200 
Ball Mr.. 202 
Balmer Jane, 44 
" Balm of Gilead," 57, 58 
Barber, 113 
Barford Jona., 119 
Bartle Dr., 74 
Barton Thos., 107 
Bathe John, 164 
Bathe Ed., Z23 ^ 



Battlefields in Lancashire, An- 
cient, 182 

Battle-sites in England, 186 

Beacon Close, 196 

Heamont W., 2, 172, 173, 174, 179 

Beamont's Extension and Trans- 
iation, 2 ; Winwick, its history 
and antiquities, 172; IVarring^- 
tnn Chufch Notes, 172, 173, 179 ; 
History of the Lords of Benvsey 
and Warrington, 174 

Beda, 172 ; Eccies. Hist., 172 

Bed ward Sarah, 113 

Beetle Close, 196 

Beetle, the, 196 

Behrend Dr., 76 

Benas B. B., ^5; B. L., j.p., 45, 
55. 80 ; Louis, 79 : Jx>uis & Son, 
79; Louisa, 73; P. A., 53 

Benedictines, 203, 219 

Bennett Randle, 121 

Beivseyand Warrington, History ! 
of the Lords of. 174 

Hibliotheca HeraidtcafMoule's, 87 

Bigot, 13 

Billinge Beacon, 187 

Bing, L. A., 57, 80 

Bingley Charles, 115 ; Saul, 114 

Birkenhed Alice, 121 ; Elizabeth, 
121 ; Diana, 121 ; Thomas, 114, 
no, 121 

Blackburne D. D. J., 174 ; J., 164 : 
Margaret, 164 

Black Croft, 190 

Black Horse inn, 162 

Hlundell Mr., 193, 194 ; Rev. T., 

35 
Boars Den farm, 192 

Boars House, 190, 192 

Booth Sir George, 174 ; Col. John, 

>74 
Bootle Sir Thomas, 219 
Bostock Peter, 117 
Boteler (Atherton) chapel, 169, 

170 ; Sir John le, 170; Margaret, 

168, 169 ; Sir T. le, 168. 169 ; 

Sir W. le, i68i 
Kox-master, 100, loi 
Bradshaw Cassandra, 217 ; John, 

217 
Braham J., 78 
Bramley-Moore John, 35 
Blanker Mr., 36 

Brereton Thomas, n8 ; Sir W. , 162 
Bretwalda, 172 
Bridge Elizab h, 121 ; John, 121 ; 

Mary,iac 
Bridgeman Ann, 162 ; Ed., t6i, 

162 ; John, 161 
Brief Historical Notes on 

THE Churches of St. George 

AND St. John, Liverpool, by 

Henry Peet, F.S.A., 27.44 
Brbton (Bristow) W., 123 
Britain W., 69 
Britannia, 164, 176; "period," 

163. ^77} X78 



British College of Health (Morri- 
son's). 58 

Museum, 50, 85, 95. 129, 134, 

146 

Britons. 182 

Bromfield flagon, 164; (Brown- 
field) John, 162, 163 

Brooks Rev. John, 35 

Broughton Hall, 210 

Brownbill J., i 

Buchanan MS., 147 

Buckley George, 121 ; Rich., 119 

Bullock J., 206 

Bulpit Rev. W. T.. 186 

Burganey Rachel. 91 ; William. 91 

Burgess W. J., 43 

Burman Rev. H., 80 

Burrows Randle, 91 

Bur>' Hej's. 190 ; Wood, 190, 191 

B>Ton H. J., 60 

Calendar of Wills, 230 
Calderstones, cup and ring 

cuttings on the, 214 
Camden. t8i 

Campbell Rev. Augustus, 35 
Canning, 58, 59 
Carpenter Mr., 136 
Cartmel Priory Church, Geo. 

Preston Axn, by Rev. Canon 

Cooper, 221-227 
book, 223, 226 ; choir (town), 

222, 223, 226 ; lady quire, 224 ; 

pyper quire, 224 ; screen, 274 ; 

sidesmen, 223, 224 
Cartwright R.. 117 
Carvings, mediaeval ivory, 204 
Case Rev. J.. 35 
Cavaliers, 182 

Cavalier's Note Book, rt, 193 
Celtic Britain, notes on, 185 
Chaffers Ed., 39 
Chalices, Elizabethan, 158 
Chalmer Daniel, 92 
Chaloner Thomas, Ulster King-at- 

Arms, 88^ 92 
Chamberlain Lord, Charles II, 89 
Chamberlayne Sir H., 162 
Chapman Mrs. Hannah, 46, 47, 53 ; 

Mrs. Moses, 54, 58 
Charges, Old, see Freemasonry* 
Charity Commissioners' investiga- 
tion, 195 
Charles 1, 217; II, 85, 123, 141, 

151, 162. 195, 221 
•* Chasan," 54 
••Chebras," 81 
Cheshire in Domesday Book, 

by J. Brownbill, 1-26 
Cheshire records, 139 
Cheshyre William. 40 
Chester Cathedral, 174 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of, 2, 3, 

4. 5, 6. 8 
Chetham Miscellanies and Chet. 
Soc. publications, 94, z6o, 182, 
203, 208 
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Church Monthly, the. 172 

Civil War, 155. 156, 169,' 174 

Clay Ralph, 43 

Clerk Jane. 117 

Clifton College, 78 

Cohen Dr. D., 76 ; L. S., 55, 74 

Colbert, 2 

Coldingham Abbess of, 172 

College of Arms of Cheshire, 

Shropshire, and North Wales, 

87 ; deputy to, 87 
Colquitt John, 39 
Colte M., alias Poutrain, 92 
Com])erbach R., 91 
Commissioners Eccles., 173, 174 
Commonwealth, the, 47, 156, 218 
Conder E., F.S.A., 86, 129, 13S 
Conqueror, the, i 
Conquest, the, 5, 8, 10, 20, 167 
Conquest of the Britons hy the 

Saxons, 181 
Cooke Matthew, MS., 145 
Cooper Rev. Canon, 221 ; Jane, 

115; Mary, 115; Nicholas, 115; 

Thomas, 115 
Cosin Bishop, 221 
Cotton famine, 73 
Court Leet, a, 196 
Crackanthorpe Jane. 43 
Cranallagh Castle. 162 
Crane John, 196 ; Ralph, 196 ; 

Rev. T. K., A.D., 195, 196; 

Thomas, 196 
Cranes, 195 
Cranke James, 179 
Crawley Dr. Chetwode. 124 
Crecy, battle of, 217 
Crimean War, 81 
Crisp Thomas, Esq., 199 
Croes-Ati, 9 

Cromwell, 226; stone. 214 
Cro$6en$, Rector of, 186 
Crue Thomas, 1 1 2 
Cnitt's yietus, 90 
Cumberland, Folk-lore of, 192 
Cutttberland and Westtnoriand 

Antiquarian ^ Archaological 

Society, Ttansactions of, 192 
Cummings Well, 55 
Cup of Salvation, the, 62, 68, 69, 

70 
Curfew bell, 184 
Cymbro, 185 
Cymri, 185 
Cymro stone, 184, 185 ; field, 184, 

185 

Damstead House, 199 

Dane. 165 

Danish, 1S9 

Dannett Rev. Henry, 40 

Davenport Samuel, 122 

Da vies Elizabeth, 112 ; Thomas, 

Davis Edwin, 80 

Dawson J no., 113 

Delamere John. 87 ; Lord. 174 

Den, 189 

Derby, Earl of, 2><3 

Diary, Ashmole's, 141 

Dicconson, Bishop Edward, 208 ; 

Bishop Edward, Epitaph of, 

208;. Bishop Hugh, 208; W., 

19^-208 
Dictionaries, Halli well's, 190 ; 

Wright's, 190 
Directory, 53, 54 
Dissolution, the, 223 
Dod Elizabeth, 88; Tho%»i8 . 



Domesday Book, 1,4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
II, 12, 13. 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 168, T71 ; Ellis'.s, Intro- 
miction to, 7 ; Record of the 
land between Ribble and Mer- 
sey, 185 

Doucji/As Valley, Note.s on 
Some of the Places, Tra- 
ditions, AND Folk-lore of 
THE, by Frederick Price, 181- 
220 

Dangerous Corner, 191, 122 

Douglas Bank Farm, 212; (Dog- 
glis) Bridge, iq8 ; Chapel, 196, 
199, 201, 202, 217 ; Chapel, His- 
toric Notes on, ia6; District 
of, 198; River (see Astlan), iSt, 
219 

Downham Peter, 96, no 

Draycott Geo. ,111 

Druids' Circles, 214 

Duddell Geo., 40 

Dugdale's Visitation, 109 : Wm., 

Dunham Massey, Baron of, 15 
Dunlop Thos. Henry, 43 

Eagle and Child Inn, 195 
Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A., J. P., 

86, 87, 89, 90, 93. 104, 199 
Earwaker's Knst Cheshire^ 14 ; 

Histo7y of the Church and 

Parish of St. Afary-au'the- 

Hiil, 113; Standish Charter 

and Deeds, 199 
Eastt J., 176 
Kbba, 172 
Edgar, King. 5 
Edgworth, Lady Anne, 161, 162 ; 

Sir John, 162 
Edward, 2; I, 193; III, 199, 217; 

King. 5. 8, 10 
Edwards P, 132 
Edwin, 2; Earl, 10 
Egbert, King, 21 
Egerton Rev. T., M.A., 166 
Egfrid, T72 
E fwin, 172 
E i, 2 

E izabeth, Coin of, 105 
E kington and Co. . 180 
Ellis Catherine, 88; Dr. J. W., 

29 ; Sir J. W., Bart., 81 ; Matt. 

of Overleigh, 88 
Ellis's Introduction to Domtsday 

Baok, 7 
EUwood Rev. T., M.A., 186, 192 
Emigration of Russo-PoUsh Jews, 

81 
Erchebrand, 2 
Ethelred, 172 
Extensions and Translations, 

Beamont's, 2 

Falloon, W. Marcus. 40 

Ferguson Robert, 229, 230 

Fergusson Dr. J., 181 

Feme Sir J., 125 

Feudal Engia7id, Round's, 4 

Ffisher Margaret, 121 

Ffoulkes Ellen, 91 ; John, in ; 
Jno., 96, 102, 105, 113; Marga- 
ret, III ; Peter, 91 ; Thomas. 
96, 105, III ; Thomas, jun., in 

Finch House, 206, 208 

Fischel l>r., 73 

Fisher House, 212 

Fishwick Rev. Thomas, 35 

Fitz-Hugh Robert, i«, 23, 24 



Fitz-Nigel William, 15 

Fitz-Norman Hugh. 10 

Fletcher Charles, 114 ; Elizabeth, 
113; Ellen, 112; J., 35, 113; 
Martha, 114 ; Marjj. 114 ; Wil- 
liam, 113, iiij; William's epi- 
taph, 113 ; William's will, 114 

Fly boats, 200 

Foster John. 42, n8 ; Marg., 118 

Forest of Lebanon, 127, 128 

Formby Rev. Richard, 40 

Fort Fold, 190 

Fortified campd, 190 

Franco-German War, 75 

Freemasonry in Lanca^hibk 
AND Cheshire (^^VIliC^NT.), 
by W. H. Rylands, F.S.A., 83- 

154 
Freemasonry : Academie of Ar- 
mory y see Acadfmi*; accepted 
or speculative, ^6, J 38, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 143. i44i J4^. 149- I5.i» 
152 ; constitutions of, 93 ; his- 
tory of, 97, 143 ; Hot* C-raft 
and Fellawshipk cf E.. Cooder,- . 
131, 132, 137 ; in Chester, 140 ; 
in London, 140; in Warringlibn, 
Z40 ; of England and Scotmnd, 
143 ; symbolism of, 153,. 154 . 
Freemason, the, too, 129, 137 
Freemasons : accepted or spfx;ula- 
tive, 138, ;i39, 140, 14a, J43i I44f 
146, 149, 153, T54; arms of, 132; 
Book of CowsiitutUnt^ 137, 144, 
149, 150 ; Book of Oathty 145 ; 
company of, 137, 153; coQi|iMiy\ 
and acceptance, 150 ; compoay 
of London, 86,9?, 132, i34r.'35> 
137, 138. 139, 14a, 151; company 
of London, cash book of, 140; 
comfKiny^ of operative. 739$ 
constitutions of accepted, 149; 
fellowship of, 133, i37> I39b I43r 
153 ; form of oath ot, 15a ; 
general assembly of, 151 ; hall, 
139, 140, 142; Masonic .Mmn^' 
zine, 86 ; masonic MSS., 94. 
100, 133 ; Masonic ReprmiSy 
93 ; Old Charges or Ccustitn- 
tions, 93, 95, loi, 133, 138, 141,.. 
143. 144. 145, 14^ 147*148, X49> 
150* X51. la^p '34^ OuiCharfffa^ 
Roberts' edition, 149. 150, 151 ; 
old charges of British, 150; 
order of admittapoe. 147, Z4J& ; 
orders or constitutiofu, 144; 
regulations, new, 150^ 151 ; 
terms of art of, 135^136; w«Ni, 



143 



Freemasons' lodge : of. aocq^tfid ■ 
or speculative, 86, .93,. 94, 95^. 
loij 138, 139. lAQ,- X4a, xi\ ; 
antiquity, 141 ; Chester, 90, 93^ 
95. 97- »o2, 107. 100. 123, 141, 
144, 146, 140; English, 94, i3?.i 
of England, grand, 139, 149 : 
operative, 149; Quatuor C6ro> 
nati, Chester. 03, 100, 134, 149; 
Qtiatuor Coronati ReptinH^ 93^ 
144 ; Quatuor Coronet i, Ttim- 
sactions of 134, 149, 150,- x^J 
Scottish, 99, 144; specuwtivf^ - 
&c., 150, 151, 154 ; W ar r ing to n, 

i47» 149 
Freshfield College. 74 
Friedeberg, Rev. S., B Ai„ 55 j 78 
Friga (Freya), 188 
Fugitives, Russo-JeMnsfa, 80.. 
Fumess Abbey, 222 ; 
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Gascoigne, 58, 59 

Garter King of Arms for Che- 
shire. Lancashire, Shropshire, 
and North Wales, cfeputy to. 

89 
Garven Miss, x8o; Rev. K. D., 

180 ^ 

Geneah^ictil Essays, 199 
Gennow John, 119; Margaret, 

119 
(Jentteman Sewer, &c,, (^ee S) 123 
George II, 167 
German Ancestors, 188 
Gerrard Margaret, T70 
Ghetto, 64 
(iihl)ons Jos., 112 
Gildert Jacob, 39 
Gillibrand House, 182 
GilroyG., 202 ; G. N., 20J 
Gillibrand House. 182. 202 
Glassite Chapel (Liverpool), 50 
Glegg W., 110 
Giotie of Getiernsitif, 125 
Godid. 2 
Goetz Benjamin, 53, 54 ; Eliakim, 

53 ■ 

Golborne J., 164, 175, 176 ; Mar- 
garet, 175, 176 
Goldsmiths' Company, 175, 178 
Gomme's Primitive Fotk Moots. 

7 
Goodman Mr. Tobias, 61 

Gore's Directory, 54 

(jener^ii AdTertiser^ 39 

Gorst Mrs., 55 ; Ralph, 121 

Gould R. F., 97, 99, 100, 102, 104, 

T42, 149 
Graetz Professor, 30 
Grave Thos., 02 
Gray Rev. A. E. P., 185 
Gray and Davison Messrs., 170 
Green Lane Cemetery, 67 
Greg.son Ann, 41 ; Anne, 41, 42 : 

Catherine, 42; Eliza,^ 41, 42: 

Jane, .42; John Leigh, 41; 

Harriet, 41 ; Matthew, Esq.. 

F.S.A:, 41, 42 ; Samuel, 41 : 

Samuel Leigh, 42 ; W. E., 184 
Grey Edward, 110; Elizabeth, 

110 
Griffith Peter, 112; Welsh King, 

10 
Griffiths p., 119 
(irifin. King, 10 
Grimm Jacob, 230 
Cmilds, 94 

Hackney, Vestry of, 99 
Haddon Rev. J., 166, 167 
Haigh D. H., 181 
Halfiwell MSS., 145 ; T., 112, 

113 
Halhwell's Farm, 212, 213 
Hal ton. Baron of, 15, 23 
Hamo, 15, 21, 22, 25 
Hancock Thos., 117 
Hanmer W , iii 
Harold Earl, 12; II, 186 
Hardwick C, 182, 189, 190 
Harleian MSS., 87, 92, 93, 97, 100, 

129, 132, 136, 144, 152; Society, 

88,94 
Harris J., 71, 78; Raphael, 80 
Harrison J., 87; Richard, 110; 

Mr. T., 56, 183 
Har^•ey Elizabeth, 120, 121 ; 
George, 96, 109, iiq; George, 
juu., 110, 121 ; Hugh,. 121 ; J.j 
121 ; Joan, 109; Marj'j-iiOjizo, 



121 ; Robert, 96, 105, iq$, ii^, 
120, 121, 122; W,, no, 119; 
W., J. p.," or, 99, 105, 109. no. 
121 

Harvie Robert, 122 

Har wood's survey of laverpool. 46 

Hatton William, 39 

Hearle Rev. W., 195 

Hebrew congregation, Birken- 
head ; new congregation : old 
congregation; tombstones, Li- 
verpool : see Jews. 

Henry III, 183; V, 137 

Heraldic books, 124 ; painter, 1 14 

Herbert's Livay Conifanit's, 99 

Hercules, 157 

Herschell Ral)bi Solomon, 57 

Heskelh J., 177. 179: R, 112; 
Sarah, 178, 179: William, 179 

Hess S. .1., 80 

Heylin James, 112, 113; Mary. 
112 

Hey ward John, 117 

Higher Moor croft, iqo 

Hill House, 192 ; fold, 180 

Hilton Seth,96, 114; W., r.a., 34 

Hime Humphrey, 62 

Himes, 53 

Historic Society of Lancashire 
ami C/ieshite, 'J'iaus<{cito>ts o/, 
74, 185, 189, iq6, 202, 203, 209, 
229 

Histo* yof Eng^lish Peofilc, Green, 

185 

" Hloew " (A.S.), 190 

Hogg Mr., 227 

Holden Michael, 94, no 

Holker Hall, 222, 225 

Holl Henry, 123 

Holland, 210, 220; house. 219 

HoUingworth. 181 

Holme (Holmes) F. W. . 17 j ; 
(ieorge, oi ; John, 91 ; Marga- 
ret, CI : Ranulphus, 89 ; Robert 
of Tranmere, 87 : Robert, pedi- 
gree of. 87 ; William, 8- 

Randle, 85. S6, 87. 88, 89, .,0. 

pi, 92, 93. 94. 95- 96, 97. '"<^- 
104, 105, 106, 107, 11;^, 114., 119? 
123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 129, 132, 

i33» 134- 135, 137, »39. 141. ?42, 
144. 152, 153, 154: A cade HI ie of 
A rmory. author of, 89 ; armorial 
bearings of, 89 ; collections of 
heraldry, 91 : deputy to College 
of Arms, &c. , 87 ; deputy for the 
Kings of Arms, 144 ; herald, 86, 
89 ; herald painter, 114 ; inscrip- 
tions on monument of, 90 ; 
mayor of Chester, 88 ; Norroy 
King of Arms, &c., deputy to. 
88, 89 ; sewer of the chamber to 
Charles II, 89, 123 ; will of, 90 

Holmgang, 186 

Holmgongu, 186 

Holt Mr,. 195, 107 

Holy Trinity Church, Warrington, 
170 

Hughan W. J., 97, loi, 106, 150 

Hughes Alice, 108 ; Eliz^abeth, 
111, 112 ; John, 96, 97, 102, 103, 
108, 109 ; Mary, 108 ; Thomas, 
III, 112 ; William, 96, 105, 107, 
III, 112 

Hulton Jno., 107, no 

Hustings, Court of, 230 

Icelandic wager, 186 
Ince Old Hall- 188 



Irving W. F., 20, 23, 114, 117 • 
Isaacs Rev. D. M., 63, 65. 70 ; 

Professor, 72 
Italian school illustratioi^s, 62 

Jackson Elizabeth, 164 ; William, 
96. 106. 120 

Jacobean screens, 221 

Jaio^. the voice of, 70 

James I. 02; II, 138: Jardine, 

'227 ■ ' 

Jews i\ Liverpool, Records 
OF, by B. L. Henas, j.f., 45-84 : 
" almemar," 61 ; '* aseefa," 52 ; 
" baalbattim," ^2; in Barn- 
staple. 56 : in Bristol, 56 ; " cha- 
zan," 54 ; '' chebras." 81 ; Chief 
Rabbi, 57 ; in Exeter, 56 ; in 
Falmouth, 56 ; in Hebras, 8t : 
Hebrew congregation, 67, (new) 

67. (old) 46, 56, 39» 62, 69; Hi§h 
I'riest, 54 ; in Ipswich, 56 ; in 
Liverpool. 55, 70, 77. 84; in 
London, 62, 66 ; in Market 
Harborough, 56 ; *' Megilath 
Esther " 62 ; in Penzance, 56 ; 
in Poland, 64 ; in Plymouth, 56; 
political emancipation of the, 65 : 
proem settlement of, 75 ; " puri- 
tan." 82 ; Russo, 80, 821 Russo- 
Polish, 83 ; " schnoder," 52 ; 
secession congregation, Berke- 
ley street, London, 62 : " seph- 
ardi," 61 ; " shochet," 54 ; in 
Yarmouth, 56 ; Yiddish, 54 

Jewish Alliance, Israelite, 75 ; 
artisans. 83 ; associations, Anglo, 
75 : cemeteries in Liverpool, 48, 
51, 60, (Oakes street) 60, (Cum- 
ijerland street) 50 : Deane road, 
72, 79 ; Fairfield, 60 ; Frederick 
street, 51 ; Chronicle , 69, 70; 
community in Liverpool, 45 ; 
congregation, 51 ; fugitives, 80 ; 
Hist. Society of Fingland, 49 ; 
Kosjeshuotii or Voice of Jacob, 

68, 70 ; laws, first book of, 52 ; 
'• mikvah," 50, 51 : " minyan," 

51 ; North Anglo-J. Pres.s, 69; 
"•■ Pach," 53; "pamass," 52; 
Philanthropic Society, 62 ; relief 
fund, 80 : rosh hashana," 71 ; 
'■ rolher moshe," 6§ ; ** roy dias," 

52 ; settlers in Liverpool, 51 ; 
"succah," 51; synagogue, 50, 
56, (Crown street) 81, Cumber- 
land street) 50, ( Frederick street) 
56, (Frog lane) 49, Hardman 
street) 67, (Hppe place) 67^ 71, 
72, 75i (Kirkdale) 81, (London, 
West) 66, (Princes road) 56^ 74, 
77, 78, 84, (Seel street) 51, 56, 61, 
63, 66, 67. 71, 72, 74, 76, 77; 
'• torah/' 52 

Jones P^lizabeth, 121 ; Margaret, 

91 ; Robert, 91 
Johnstone Prof. S. P., 134 
Jo.seph Abraham, 55 ; B. L., 66 ; 

Elias, 55, 57, 59 : Rev. Morris, 

78 ; Sylvester, 65 
Jasephus, 133 
Jud.iism, Neo, 65 

Keene Dr., 173 
Kelly Rev. James, 35 
Kemble J. Alitchell, F.s.A., 231 
Kenyon Dorothy, 108 
Kembolton Bdron, 89 
Keurden Dr. R., 94 
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Kings-at-Arms, Z24 ; deputy, 85 
King's commissioners, 10; houses, 

127, 128 
Kirkby Agnes, 208 ; Roger, 208 
Knowsley Charters, 193 
"Koomn sto5n," 184 
Kymry, 184 

Lamb Row, 90 

Lamb Thos., 115 

Lancashire, ancient battlefields in, 
182 ; Character and F tacts, 
197 ; and Cheshire Record So- 
ciety, 183, ig6, 209, 210, 220; 
church surveys (1650), 183 ; folk- 
lore of north, 192; map of (Sax- 
ton's), 183 : records, 139 ; and 
Yorkshire Railway, 207 

Landnaina Book 0/ Iceland, 186, 
192 

Landndma 66k, 186 

Lansdowne MS., 146 

I^thom deeds, 200; Earl of, 219; 
Ed. de, 199 ; House, 217 ; Par- 
bold, 199, 200, 202, 203, 205 ; 
Park, 193 ; Ro. de, 193, 199 

Lay Vallentine, 1 14 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal, 188, 
200 

Leet, a court, 196 

Le^h Peter, 173 

Leigh George, 42, 164 ; Gregson 
Saml., 42 ; John, 164 ; Marga- 
ret, 164 ; Martha, 164 : Mary, 
164 ; Rev. T. G., 35 ; Thomas, 
164 ; William, 164 

Lemon Isaac, 53 ; Josiah, 53 ; 
Myer, 53 

Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 5 

Levi Godfrey, 69 ; Prof. Leone, 
76 ; Michael, 46 

Liber Rnbeus de Scacca^io, 232 

Litherland Ed., 32 

Liverpool Athenaeum and Library, 
55 ; City Churches Act (1897), 

- 27, 38, 40 ; Daily Post, 79 ; 
Directory, 53, 5^ ; History of, 
49 ; ^ Literar>' and Philosophical 
Society, 74, 79 ; Memorials o/y 
46, 51 ; Mercury, 80 

Livery Companies, Herbert's, 99 

Lloyd Ann, 119; Barbara, 01; 
Edward, 91 ; Griffith, 89 ; John, 
96, 104, 105, 106, 119; Margaret, 
89 ; Thomas, 118 

London University College, 165 

Louvre, 179 

Loving cup, 157 

Lowe Robert, 216 ; Simon, 11 1 

Low Hill house, 189, 790 

Lowndes, 124 

J^xham Anne, 44 ; Rev. R., b.a., 

40, 44 
Lupus Hugh, Earl of Chester, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 14 

Maddock Benjamin, 122 ; Brili- 
ana, 123; Elizabeth, 122; Fran- 
ces, 122 ; Honkay, 122 ; John, 
96, 106, 115, 122, 123 ; Joseph, 
112, 123 ; Richard, 122 ; Roger, 
108 ; Rev. Thomas, 35 

Mainwaring Colonel, 151, 152; 
James, 115 

Malbank W., 12, 23, 25 

Malbedeng W., 12 

Malpas, Barons de, 10, 23 

Manchester, Earl of, 89 

Manchester Triais, 208 



Mannering Alderman, zz6 
Mansion House Relief Committee, 

80 
Mara Hugh de, 10, 33, 25 
Marblers' Company, 135 
Marks, D. W., 61, 65, 80; Prof., 

62, 76 ^ 
Marsh Prior, 219 
Marshe, Jacob, 178 
Martin Mere, 183, 185, 187; Thos., 

149 
MartjTi Samuel, 88 
Masci Hamo de, 15, 21, 22. 25 
Mascy, 173; chapel, see Rixton 
Mason, see Freemason 
Mathwin Mr., 187 
May Thomas, 96, 118, 170, 171; 

note by, 171^ 
Mayer collection, 204 ; museum, 

I So 
McKay J.. 182 
McKee Anne, 43 ; Eliza, 44 ; 

James, 43 ; Jane Bulmer, 44 ; 

Robert, 44 ; Sarah, 44 
Memorial's of Liverpool (Picton), 

29. 45. 51 . 
Merchant Tailors, 99, 208 

Mercia, Earls of, 5, 8, 12, 16, 21 ; 

Kings of. 12, 21 
Meyer Prof., K., 230 
Middle Ages, 158, 164 
Molineux T., 69 

Monk Rev. J. Boughey, iM.A., 35 
Montgomery, Roger of, 24 
Montagu Ed., Baron Kimbolton, 

89 
Montalt, Barons de, 10, 23 
Monuments, rude stone, 181 
Moreton Alice, 121; Chas.. 120, 

112; Ed., 121; Thos. 121; 

Will., 120, 121 
Morice Peter, 108 
Morris Anne. 107; R., 96, 101, 

103, 105, 107, loS ; R., jun., 

107; Thos.. 06, 118 
Morrison's College of Health, 58 
Morton T. N., 220 
Mort Eliz., 118; James, 96, 106, 

118 
Moseley Charles, 74 
Moses Rev., 68 
Moule, 124 

Mozeley Morris Lewin, 53, 55 
Muet Peter de le, 129 
Mulleley, xii 
Mundret, 22, 23j 25 
Municipal Archives, 29 
Myers Jno., 108 

Nantwich, Baron of, 12 

Nathan Rev. W, N., 61, 80; 

Simon, 53 
Nevili Testa de, 230, 232 
Newbigging Thos., 197 
Newton Jane, 118 
Nicholas St., 19, 20 
Nicholson's Lithog: Sketches, 90 
Ninnius, 181 
Norman Hugh Fitz, 10 
Normans the, 2 
Norse, 186 
Norseman, 182, 185 
Nunes Mrs. Anna, 53 ; J., 53 

Oppenheim Rev., 73 
Orchard, 81 

Ordnance survey maps, 184, 287, 
Z98 



Organ, Z70 

Ormerod, az, Z24, 299 

Ormtkirk AdvertiseTf Z97 

Orrell Alice, 3x6 ; John, 3z6 

Osthritha Queen, Z73 

Oswi, King of Northumberland, 

Z73 
Ovan Dr. Van, 76 

Packinton Alexander de, 333 

Padgett Robert, Z38 

Page Matthew, 263 

Paley Ed., 334 

Palladio And., 129 

Pannell J., 66 

Parkes John, zzo 

Parliament, the Long, 327 

Parltameniarv IVriis^ 330 

Parliamentarian army, 295, 2x4, 

217, 220 

Parliamentarians, 88, 169 

Parr Dr., 170 

Parry David, X17 ; Eliz., 2x7 ; 
George, 117; Henry, X17; Jo., 
96, 117 ; Kenericke, 1x7 ; Mar- 
garet, 117 

Patent Rolls, 230 

Partington Ed., 209 

Patronyntica Britannica^ 339 

Patten chapel, 165, 170, 173 ; John, 
164, 165 ; Right Hon. John 
Wilson, Baron Winmarleigh, 
165 ; Mary, 163, 264, X76 

Payne Humphrey, 36 

Pearson Rev. Samuel, 80 

Peet Henry, f.s.a., 27 

Pemberton Cutton, 121 ; Miles, 
121 

Penn H., 174 

Pennent, 9 

Percival Dr., 170 

Perpin, 126 

Phillips Marg., i2x ; Robert, 1x5 

Picciotto's .sketches of Anglo^ 
Jewish History, 48 

Picton Sir James, f.s.a., 34, 45, 
46, 48, 50, 51, 56, 57. 58, 77 

Picton 's Memorials, 29, 51; muni- 
cipal archives, 29 

Pike Saml.. 96. 102, X03, 105, X09 

Pilk, 2^0 ; Anifelisca, 230 ; Johan- 
nes de, 230 ; R. de, 230 ; Simon 
de, 230; Thos. de, 230; Thos. 
de, will of, 230 

Pilkingas, 231 

Pilkington. 229; Origin of the 
name Pilkington, 229 ; Pickin- 
ton Alex, de, 231, 333 ; Pilkin- 
ton Roger de, 333 ; Pickentcme, 
232 ; Pickentone (Bickenstone), 
232 

Pirbright Lord, 55 

Plott Dr., X40, 141, 143. 148, X52 

Plumley W., 107 

Polack Rev. J., b.a., 78 

Porcupine The, 83 

Porter Mary, 121 ; Richard, 231 

Portugese community of Jews, 48 

Powell G., OT 

Prag Rev. Jacob, 73, 78, 7 
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Preston Christopher, 222 ; lieorge, 
221. 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 337 ; 
Patrick, 332 ; Sir Thomas, 333 ; 

Preston, George, and Cart- 
MEL Priory (Church), by Rev, 
Canon Cooper, m.a., 33X-337 

Guilds, Memorials of, by 

W. A. Abram, 94 ; organ, 327 
screen, 234 
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Price F., x8x 

PrifNitive F»ik Moots, Gorame's, 

7 
Probate, Court of, 114 

Probyn William, 91 

Pyk Alexander, 198 

Pyke Catherine, 109 

Quatuor Coronati Lodge, see 

Freemasonry 
Queen'h College, 65, 73 
Quekett Mrs., 171 

Ratclifie R.. 96, 106, 108, 116, 117 
Rathbone Henry, 119 
Rebellion, the Great, 216 ; of 

I7i5» 30, 3ir 

Records of the Jews in Li- 
verpool, by B. L. Benas, j.p., 
see Jews 

Reformation, the, 146, 155, 168 

Renaissance period, 164 

Renshaw Saul, m.a., 35 

Reprints, 100, 144 

Rhys Prof., 184 

Richards Golfnd, 129 

Ridgway Thomas, 112 

Rigalding (subj.), 126 

Rigby Peter, 39 

Rimmer Edward, 42 

Ritson W., 192 

Rixton, 173 ; chapel (Warrington 
church), 170 

Robert. 22, 23, 25 ; the cook, 23 ; 
of Rhuddlan, 8, 10, 18, 23, 25 

Roberts Robert, 112 

Robinson George, 170 : Jane, 1:8; 
Margaret, 171 ; Margaret, epi- 
taph of, 171 ; Nicholas, 42, 43 ; 
W. C, 106, 107 ; William, 49, 
96, 106, X18 

Rochester, Bishop of, 117; War- 
mund, Bishop of, 12 

Rock John. 123 

Roger of Montgomery, 24 

Roman, 182 ; .camp, 186 ; road, 
182, 187 ; the Saxon, the Celt, 
The, by T. Wright, f.s.a., 231 

Roscoe collection, the, 204 

Royalists, 169, 217, 218 

Roughsedge Rev. R. H. , 35 

Round's Mr., Feudal Engiond, 4 

Roundhead, 182 

Rylands W. H., 85. 99 

Rymmer Samuel, 119 

St. Bartholomew the Great, 92 

St. Bride's Church, see Chester 

St. Chad. 2, 20 

St. Ebrulfus. monastery- of, 9 

.St- Elphin, 168, 171, 172 

St. Etheldrida, 172 

St. George's Church, Liverpool, 
27, 29, 36, 41, 44: Communion 
plate, 36, 38; Incumbents of, 
35 : memorial tablet, 44 

St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 38 

St. Giles' Well, see Chester 

St. Illtyd, college of, 172 

St. Jacques', tower of, 34 

St. John's Chapel. 39; Church, 
Liverpool, 27, 28, 38 40, 41 ; 
Incumbents of, 40; mural tab- 
lets of, 41. 44 

Church, Chester, 78 

burial ground, 39 ; College. 

Cambridge, 157; Lane, Liver- 
pool, 39 

St. John the Baptist, 40 



St. Lawrence, community of, 319 
St. Margaret's Church, Westmin- 
ster, 166 
St. Mar>''s Church, 19, 20 
St. Nicholas' Church, Liverpool, 

St. Oswald's Church, x68, 171, 172 
St. Paul's Church, Liverpool, 39 
St. Peter's, Chester, 2. 8 ; Church, 

170 
St. Werburgh's. 2, 3, 7, 8, 22, 23, 

24 ; charter of. 24 
Salbrait family, 127 
Samuel Lewis, 62; Mr., 56; 

Moses, 62, 68; Ralph, 53 
Samuell C. S., 55, 78 
Sankey Ed., 141, 149 
Saqui Abraham. 73 
Sarto Andrea del, 179 
Savage Sir John, 136 
Saxon Invasion, 231 
Saxons 172, 181, 182, 185 
Saxton's map, 183, 200 
Scandinavian. 187, 188 
Scarisbrick Mr., 191 ; estate, 210; 

Hall, 184 
Schelmersdale Henry, 217 
Schools, Jewish, Liverpool, 78 
Schwab Samuel, 53 
Scott John, 174, 215 
Scott's Fold. 215 
Sefton, Eari of, 58, 59, 77 
** Sepher tora," 62 
Serley Sebastian, 129 
Seth, 132 
Sewer Gentleman in Extraordi- 

nar>-, 85, 89, 123 
Shaw James, 31 j 32 ; Samuel, 163 
Shaw's lirow, Liverpool, 49 
Shelley Elizabeth, 121 ; Sampson, 

121 
Shevington, 200 
Shipbrook, Baron of, 22 
Shool, .see Synagogue 
Shoveberg, 127 
Silver H. M, 80 
Simcoke Thomas, ii8 
Simon Sir John, 65, 76 
Simpson, Prof., 214 
Skeat, 189 
Skent Richard, tzt 
Skerrett Richard, 121 
Sketches of A uglo-Jeivish Histoy y 

(Picciotto's), 48 
Skoles W. del, 198 
Skull House, 208, 209 
Sloane MS.. 149 
Smith Rev. W., 35 
Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, the, 214 
Soley Henry, 88 ; Sarah, 88 
Solomon Henr^*, 53 ; Dr. Samuel, 

57» 58, 59.60 
Songs of Israel, 73 
Spanish community of Jews, 48 
Spark John , 1 10 
Speed Barbara, ot ; Mary, 91 ; 

Richard. 91 
Speth G. W., 100, loi, 102, T52 
Spreot, Anglo-Saxon, 189 
Sproston John, it6 
Squire W., 182 
Stafford Assizer. 89 
Standish Charters and Deeds, 199 
Stane Hall. 213, 214, 215 
Star Chamber, 217 
Statham Job, 11 x 
Stationers' Company of London, 

87 



Stem Rev. Dr., 7a 

Steers Thomas, 31, 32 

StecvesT., 182 

Stoiie cutters, 126 ; ashler» ia6 ; 

penny, 126; perpin, ia6; rough, 

126 
Stowe, 135 

Street William, 96, xo8, 103, xi6 
Streete Edward, xx6 
Strong Ed., 152 
Stuart period, the, 47 
Surtees Society, X07 
Sutton John, 118 ; Miss, 164 
Swanne Thomas, no 
Swift Elizabeth, xx6 
Sylvester Professor, 67 

Tagg Thomas, 91 

Tawd, 183, 184 

Tayler Richard, 106, 114, 1x5 

Taylor Alice, 44 ; Ann, 115, 122 ; 
Ven. Archdeacon, 80; Rev. 
Canon, 190; Dick, 197; Eliza- 
beth, XT4, 115, x2o, 122; Rev. 
Isaac, 183; John, iii, 1x5; 
M"Bry, 115 ; Paul, xis ; Richard, 
122, 123; Richard, jun., q6, 
106, 114; Rev. Wm. Franci-s 

D.D., 40 
Temple, the, 127, 128, 133, 134 
Tennyson, 181 
Teutonic ancestors, 188; name 

system, the, 229, 230 
Teutonic Mythology, 230 
Thing or Parliament, 186 
Thom Rev. Dr., 34 
Tilston John, 114 
Tobias Samuel, 57 ; Sophia, 57 
Torver, Rector of, 186, 192 
Town Clerk, Liverpool, 31 
Traditions, 191 
Transcripts, Arber's, 87 
Turner Rev. Joseph, B.A., 35 

Ulfric, i^, 20, 21 
Ulster Kmg-at-Arms, 93 
Urns, Anglo-Saxon, 189 ; British, 
X89 

Venables Gilbert, 3, 4, 13, 18 
Vernon Richard, 13 : Walter, 22, 

25 
Vilars M. de, 168 
Viliers R. dfe, 183 
Vitruvius, 129 

Wade Jane, 109 ; Mary, X09 ; 

William, 90, 96, 97, xoo, xos, 

103. 105, 109, X42, 152 
Wadnam College, 92 
Waite Mr., 220 

Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, 204 
Walter, 22, 25 
Warmund, 12 
Warr in Lancashire, a discourse 

oj the, 182, 203 
Wakrington Church Plate, by 

T. Stanley Ball, X55-180 
Wars of the Roses, 155 
Wasdale Head, 192* 
Welsh, the. 23 ; King Griffith, i 
Westmoreland folk-lore, 192 
Whalley Rev. Thomas, b.a., 40 
Wharton Philip, Duke of, 149 
Wheat Sheaf inn, 195 
Whitaker Dr., 181 ; Rev. J., x8i 
Whitley Lettice, xx6, 1x7 
Wigan Examiner. 200; Ohirver^ 

300 
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Wiglaf, 20, 21 

Willan Thomas, 226 

William, 22, 23. 25 ; III, 155, 169: 

IV, 63 ; the Conqueror, 1. 2 
Williams D., 177 
Willis Rev. F. W., 170 
Wilson Bishop, 164; Colonel, 210; 

Elizabeth, 88, 2x0; George, 88 ; 

Thomas, 210 
Winmarleigh. Baron, 165. i;o 
Wilmington Robert, 107 
Winwick Cliurch, 173 
Woden, i4 
Wolff Marcus, 80 
Wolstenholme Rev. Henry, 32, 35 
Wood MS., 148; Warrington. 171 
Woods Alice, 116. 117; Anne, 112; 

Charles, 116, 117; Elizabeth, 

112; Fanny, 173; Francis, 116, 

117; William. 96, 106, 116, 117 
Worcester, battle of, 217, 21S 
lyortis ami Placts^ 190 
Worms, Baron Henry de, 5^ 
Wright Alice, 118; Rev. Charles 

Henry Hamilton, d.d., 40 ; 

Grace, 121; Richard, 120, 121; 

Thomas, f.s.a., 231 
Yarrow, the, 183, 184 | 

Yates Benjamin, 5^, ^4 : K. W,, 1 

55 ' ' 

Voxall Ben., 160. 161 ' 
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Acton, 10, 12 

Adlington, 14 

Alpraham, 3 

America, 47, 48 

Anglesark Moors, 187 

Appley Bridge, 206, 207, 208, 200, 

211 ; lane, 208 
Ascalon, 183 
Ashhurst, 187, 206, 212 ; Beacon, 

196 ; Hills, i8t, 193, 210 
Asland (see A.stlan), 182, 183 
Aspinall; 212 
As.singdon, 186 
Astlan (see Douglas River), 182. 

183 

Aston. 5, 16 

Atiscroft, 6, 9, to. i3, 26; Hun- 
dred of, 9 



Backford, 5, 21 
Barne, 5 
Barrow, 17 
Barthomley, \u 
Bartington, 24 
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Bavaria, 75 

Bebington, 19. 24 : Higher. 25 

Becconsall, 183 

Beeston, 11 

Belgium, 225 

Berk.shire, 7 

Bettisfield, 2, 11 

Bidston, 21, 22, 24, 25 ; Moss, 24 

Billinge Beacon, 187 

Birkdale, 187 

Birkenhead, 22, 25, 81, 8?. 83 

Birmingham, 181 



'■'At AtftAII^Aiailft, X\J M 

Blscopestreu, o, 2< 
Bishop's Burgh, 8 
Bistre, 9, 10 

Blackrod, 181 



Bleesdale Moors, 187, t88 
Boars Den, 187. 188, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 193 : field, 190 : House. 188 
Bockelan, Hundred of, 15, 16. 26 
Bocstone, 5 . 
Bollington, :8o 
Borsden. 188 : Brook, j88 
Bos worth, 186 
Boughton, 5 
Bowdon, 15 
Bozdene, i83 
Bradshaw. 217 
Brancepeth. 221 
Brereton, 13 
I^ridge End, 174 
Bridgewater, 221 
Brimstage. 22, 23, 25 
Bristol, 56 
Brondake, 89 

Broniborough, 10. 22, 23, 24, 25 
Broughton. 5, 11 
Brownlow Hill, 81 
Broxton, Hundred of. Ji 
Bruge, 3 

Buck low, 14, 15: Hundred of. 15 
Bunbury, 17 
Burt«n, 17, i3. 10. 20; Bishop's 

Manor of, 17, iS : St. Nicholas' 

Church, 19. 
Burton by Farvin. :8. 
Burwardsley, 2 
Burwardeston. 2, 11 
Butlej*, 3 



Caldy, 19, 21 

Calveley, 122 

Cambridge, 4i» 65 

Canada, 5=;, 8«j 

Caton, 41 

Cavelea, 5 

Cedde, 11 

Ceofarlea. 5 

Chad wick. 11 

Charing Cross, 10^ 

Cheadle, 11 

Cheapside Cross, 194 

Cheavely, 5 

Chelsham. 186 

Cheshire, r, 3, 5, 7, 9, lo, 11, 19, 
20, 2^, 1S5; Freemasonry-, 86 ; in 
Domesday Book, i, 26 ; .Sum- 
mary of, 26 

East. Earwaker'.s, 14; Hiifory 

o/, Ormerod's, 87 

Chester, i. 2. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. 9. 13, 15. 
17, 18. 21. 24, 26, 105, 106, 107, 
114. 1:5, 116, 123; Aldermen of, 
87, 106, loS, 109. 115, 116 ; Bat- 
tle of, 185 ; Bishop of. 2, 3. 6, 
8, 10, 32. T09. 161. 173, 173; 
Bishop's Burgh, S ; Cathedral. 
174 ; Churches of—%K. Bride's. 
loS ; St. Bridget's, 109 ; St. 
John's, 7, 8, 122 ; St. Martin's, 
115 : St. Mar>''s, 116 ; .St. 
Mary's-on-the-Hill, £8, 89, 105, 
113 ; .St. Michael's, 87. 109. 112 : 
St. Olives, 170 : St. Peter's, 2, 
8 : St. Werburgh's, 2, 5, 7, 8, 22, 
23, 24 ; Commissioners for the 
.\rticlesof the Surrender of 122 ; 
Companies, 87. 136; Consistory 
Court at, 107. 112, 196 ; Corpo- 
ration of. TOO ; County of. 41,42; 
Court of Probate, 105 ; l)ean of. 
117; Earls of, 3, ji ; Free- 
mason's lodges, 90, 93, 95, 97, 

141. M4, 
; guilds, 



94, 138 ; Hundred of, 3,' 8 : 
Mayor of, 91, 108 ; Mayor and 
ritizens of, 91 ; Sheriff of. 88, 
108, 115, 123; Streets — Barker's 
lane, 118 ; Bridge street, 90, 91 ; 
Castell lane, 119 ; Cleaton lane, 
120 : Eastgate. 121 ; Foregate 
street, 120; Nicholas street, 113 ; 
■Seige of, 89 ; St. Giles' Well, to8 

Childer Thornton, 22. 25 

Chowley, Manor of, 34 

Christleton, 11 

Calcain, Parish Register of, 117 

Claughton, 22, 25 

Claverton, 13 

Clifton, 5j 

Clistune, 5 

Clive, 14 

Clw>'d, Vale of, 9 

Clyde, 185 

Congleton, 13 

Coniston. i86, 192 

Courage Low, 190 

Courage Low Wood, 190. 191 

Cranage. 13 

Croscombe, 221 

Crostone, 5 

Croughton. 5, 121 

Cuerden, 94 

Cumberland, 185 ; Hills, 187 



102, 107, 109, 123, 140, 
146 ; freemen of, 106 



Dalton, 105, 196, 198, 203,215, 216, 
1 219, 220 
I Uanesfield, 190 
j Daresbury. 16 
i Darwen, 189 
j Davenhafti, 13 

Deeside. 1:7 

Dee, the, 6, S. o. 10, 11. 18. 19, 
185, i88 

Delamere Forest, 16 

Denbigh, 89, iii, 12 t 

Denbighshire, 2, 10, 117 

Derbyshire. 14 

Dieppe, 54 

I>orset, 12 

Douai, 20S 

Douay, 203 

Douglas Vai.i.ev, Notes on 
so.mii of the place.s, tkadi- 
tions, and folk-l.ore of the. 
by P'rederick Price, 181-220 

- — Dangerous Corner, 191, 192 : 
Douglas Bank Farm, 212 : 
Chapel, 106, 199, 201, 202, 217, 
219; historical notes on Douglas 
Chapel, J96; River (see Astlan), 
181, 1S2, 183, 1S5. 186, 188, 193. 
193. 199, 206, 208, 211, 217; 
source of, \t\ 

(Doggies), Three Bridge, 198 ; 

Valley, i3i, 182, 184, 193, 205, 
208 

Dulas. 181 

Eaton, II 

Eastham, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 ; 

manor of. 18, ar, 22, 23 
Eddisbury, ri ; Hundred of, it 
Edelane, 20 
Edge 5 
Ellesmere. 24 
Ellesmere Port, 24 
England, o 
" F^nglish Maelor,' ii 
Europe, 185 

Exestan. Hundred of. 10, 26 
Exeter, 56 
Eyton, 2 
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Fairfield, 60 

Fairy Glen, 187 

Falmouth, 56 

Farndon, 3, 11 

Flint, 9, II 

Flintshire, 9 

Forest of Lebanon, 127, 12S 

Forton, co. Salop, 88 

Frankby, 19 

Frankfort, 75 

Frodsham, 16 

Gnrston, 5S, 

(>ai hurst, i8r. 202, 204. 206 

Fold. 206 

Germany, North, 230 

Gloucester, ti 

(Gloucestershire, 7 

Gowy, the, 11, i6, 17, ic. 24 

Grappenhall, 164 

Greasby. 19 

Great Bud worth. 16 

tireat Heath, Liverpool, the. 39 

Great Stanney, 22 25 

Gresford, 5, 10 

Hackney, 43 

Had low, 20 ; Road, 20 

Haigh. 199 

Halsell, 44 

Halsteid, 120. 122 

Halton. 15. 16, 23, 24 

Haltonshire, 15 

Hamburg, 64, 75 

}Iamenstan. 14 

Hamelestan, 14 

Hameston. Hundred of, 4, 14, 26 

Hameteberie, 14 

HampshirCj 7 

Hanistan, 14 

Handbridge. 3, 8, 9. 116. 117 

Hanmer, 11 

Hanover, 74 

Hawarden, 9 

Henbur>% 14 

Hereford, 7 

Hertford, 120. 122 

Hesketh, 183; Bank, jSi 

High Legh, 15 

Higher Moor Croft, 190 

Hodishlid. 5 

Holes, Manor of, 183^ 

Holland, 64, 75 

Holland Lees, 219 

Holm, 186 

Holmes, 183, 185 

Holstein, 230 

Holt, III 

Hoole, Much, 133 

Hooton, 17 

Hoseley, 5 

Hoylake, 48 

Hunditone, 5 

Hundred End, 1S2 

Huntingdon, 5 

Huntington. 5 

Huyton, 6 

Iceland. 186 

Icolmkill, 172 

Ipswich, 56 

Trby, 21 

Ireland, 47, 48, 162, 232 

Jamaica, 53. 61 

Kendal, 227 
Kermincham, 14 
Kinderton, 13, 87 



Kirkdale, 81 
Knutsford, 15 

I^ncashire, 75, m, 157, 163, 181, 
187, 193, 231, 232 ; South-west, 
50,185 

Lnncasnire Characters and Pla- 
ces, 197; Churcii Smveysixtyi) 
183 ; Folk- Lore 0/ North, 192 ; 
History of, Baines', 94 ; Antes 
rf the Chufches of. ic'o ; Sax- 
ton's map of, 183 

Lancaster, 41, 55,224,227 ; County 
of, 36, 43, 44. 94, 208 

Lancelyn, Poulton, 24 

Landican, 19 

Lathom. 182. 193. 1^5 ; deeds. 
200; House, 217 ; siege of, 182, 
195, 202, 214 ; woods, 214 

Lea- by- Back ford, 5 

Lea-by-Newbold, 5 

Lebanon, Forest of, 127 

Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 18S. 
200 

Leigh. 197. 202 

Levens, 222 

Leyland, Hundred of, 182, 108 

Lindale-in-Kurness, 226 

Lions Den, 1S9 

Liverpool, 27, 34, x^, 30, 41. 4-'- 
45, 46, 47; 48. 49, 50. 74. 75. 161. 
182, 200; Athenaeum Library, 
55.62; Barter street. 53; Benn's 
gardens, 53 ; Bishop of. 38. 40 ; 
Borough o{, 218 ; Bridge street. 
53 ; Bromfield street. 53 : Brown- 
low hill, 58, 69, 83 ; Brownlow 
street. 5^ ; Castle street, 49. 53 ', 
Charlotte street, 53 ; Cheapside, 
53 ; Church street, 4S ; Church- 
es — St. (leorge's. 27, 28, 29. 
36, 44; .St. John's. 28, 38, 39. 
40, 41. 44 ; St. Nicholas*, 35. 41 ; 
St. Paul's, -9 ; St. Thoma.s', 51 : 
City Churches Act, 1897, 27, 38. 
40, 41 : Clarendon Kooms, 66 : 
Cleveland street, 53.: Colquitt 
street. 56 ; Corporation of, 34, 
36 ; Corporation records, 21 S ; 
Crown street. St ; Cumberland 
street. 45, 46, 48, 49, 50, 51 : 
Cumberland street cemetery, 50 ; 
Custom house, 50 ; Daily /'os:. 
79 ; Ueane road, (o, 79 ; Dansie 
street. 57. 58 : Derljy square, 32, 
41 ; Derby street, 45, 48, 49 ; 
Direciory (1790). 33, 54, 2CO ; 
District Place Movies. 183 ; 
Duke street, 53 ; Kverton road, 
53 ; Frederick street. 46, 50, •.■>,. 
56, co; Frederick street. Upper, 
51 ; Frog lane, 48, 49 ; Garden 
street, 53 ; (ilassite chapel, 50 : 
( Governors of. 217; Great Heath, 
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NOTE 



This Index was begun under the auspices of the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies in union with the Societ3'' of Antiquaries. Its success being assured 
the Congress have placed it in the hands of the publishers to continue 
yearly. 

The value of the Index to archaeologists is now recognised. Every effort 
is made to keep its contents up to date and continuous, but it is obvious that 
the difficulties are great unless the assistance of the societies is obtained. If 
for any reason the papers of a society are not indexed in the year to which 
they properly belong the plan is to include them in the following year ; and 
whenever the papers of societies are brought into the Index for the first time 
they are then indexed from the year 1891. 

By this means it will be seen that the year 1891 is treated as the commen- 
cing year for the annual Index, and that all transactions published in and 
since that year will find their place in the series. 

To make this work complete an index of the transactions from the begin- 
ning of archaeological societies down to the year 1890 needs to be published. 
This Index is already completed in MS. form, and the first part will be ready 
by March next. 

Societies will greatly oblige by communicating any omissions or sugges- 
tions to the editor, Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., 24, Dorset Square, London, N.W. 

Single copies of the yearly Index from 1891 may be obtained. The 
subscription list for the complete Index up to 1890 is still open, and intending 
subscribers should apply at once to Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. Many 
of the Societies in union with the Society of Antiquaries take a sufficient 
number of copies of the yearly Index to issue with their transactions to 
each of their members. The more this plan is extended the less will be the 
cost of the Index to each society. 
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Burial places : Uutcheson, Irvine. 

Cairns : Cantrill, Coffey, Plunkctf. 

Cist : Coles, Frazer, 

Cromlechs : O^Beilly, 

French Stonehenge : Worsfold, 

Flint scrapers : Knowles, 

Horn implements ; Newstead, 
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Preliistorlc remains {continued). 

Implements: WimUe. 

Lake dwellings: Duncomhe, 

Rock-shelter : Andersoyu 

Stone implements : Jatiesj MUclieJL 

Stone period : Lach-Szyrma. 

Trepanning : Munro, 
Presliiite : GwiUim, 
Preston: Ball. 
Priories : Drinkwater^ Hudson^ Morris, 

Norman, Hohertson. 
Pndukota: IliU, 

Purim, Tophet, Zobah, and Mi&pah : 
Slmcojo, 

Querns : Mitchell. 

Racial temperaments : Ames. 
Ratho quarry : Coles. 
Rhayader : Williams. 
Richmond : F/ennell. 
Rochester : Hope. 
Rodington : Vane. 

Roman remains : Ilaverjleld, Nash, 
Newstead, Pai/ne. 

Altar : Haverfield. 

Ardoch : Anderson, Christison, Cun- 
ningham, Boss, 

Aiirie from South India : Hill. 

Cirencester : Cripps. 

Clanville : Enfjleheart. 

Dorchester : Cozens. 

Inscriptions : Offord. 

Mint : bellman. 

Pigs of lead : Birch, Leader. 

Silchester : Hope. 

Tombstones: Haverfield. 

Wall : Haverfield, Hodyson. 
Rome : Broivnloiv. 
Rose : Andre'. 

Rosserk and Moyiie : O^Hara. 
Round Tower : O^Reillij. 
Row ton : Sandford. 
Rushenden : Copland. 

St. Albans : Morgan, Page. 
St. Davids : Llandaff. 
St. Doulough : Irvine. 
St. Fillans : Robertson 
St. John, Knights of : Bees. 
Salcombe Regis : Morshead. 
Sandgate: Button, 
Sandling : Bedstone. 
Sandown : Button. 
Santa Cruz : Jetmings. 
Saxon antiquities : Perry. 
Saxon churches: MicJclethivaite, 
Scarisbrick; PoicelL 



Schools : Leach, Tliomas, Wihlmart, 

Scotland : Mitchell. See " Ardoch," 
"Catrail," "Oban," " Oransav," 
*• Orkney." 

Sculptured stones : Irvine, 

Seaton: Troup, 

Sevenoaks : Cornell , 

Severn: Cardew. 

Sherborne : Wildman, 

Sheriff's farm, The : Turner, 

Shetland : Irvine, Mitchell. 

Shoreditch : Hudson, 

Shome: Arnold. 

Shrewsbury : Phillips, 
Battle of : Calvert, Fletcher, 

Shropshire : Duignan, Fletcher, Sand- 
ford. See "Bishop's Castle," 
'" Bromfield," " Chirbury," " Cla- 
verley," "Rodington," " Shrews- 
bury," " Wombridge." 

Shurland House : Cave-Brown. 

Sittingbourne : Grayling. 

Sobos : Granville. 

Somerset : Bates, Fry, Bogcrs, 

Somersetshire : Allen. See " Banwell 
Hill," " Brislington," "Clapton- 
in-Gordano," " Somerset," " \Val- 
ton-in-C ordano." 

South Elmham : Baven, 

Southwark : Giuseppi. 

Spinning : Blashill. 

Staffordshire : Boyd, See " Okoover." 

Steyning : Breach, 

Stillorgau park : Ball. 

Stoke Mandeville : Parker, Streachy, 

Stone, incised : Cursiter. 

Stones (hammer) : Anandale, 
Inscribed: Haverfield, 
Ogam : Bhys. 
Llandrudian : Bhys. 

Storeton : Cox, 

Strata Marcel la: T. 

Suffolk. See "Hepworth," " Ipswich," 
"Sandling," " South Elham." 

Sundials : Middleton, 

Surrey : Bax, Cooper. See " Dork- 
ing," "Richmond Park," " Wey- 
bridge. 

Sussex: Andr^, Bice, Bound, See 
"Balcombe," "Battle," "Cuck- 
field," "Cuckmere Bay," "East- 
bourne," " Hastings," " Steyn- 



ing. 



Tanna: Gray. 
Tax rolls : Whale. 
Temple bar : Price^ 
Tenby : Jjaivs* 
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Terra-cotta moulds : El worthy. 
Textus Roflfensis : Arnold. 
Threlkeld: Dymond. 
Tilting: Dillon. 
Totem posts : Tylor. 
Truro : Jennings. 
Tynemouth castle : Adamsoii. 

Vauxhall gardens : Wroth. 

Wakefield: Walker. 

Wales : Comptony Davies, Dawson^ 
See " Breconahire " " Kenfig," 
" Llanblethian," " Llansillin," 
" Penmaenmawr," " Rhayader," 
" St. Davids," " Strata Marcella." 

Walloon churches : Grave. 

Walmer : Button. 

Walton-in-Gordano : Warren. 

Warwickshire : Bedford^ Davis , 
Windle. See « Sundials." 

Watling Street : Dyke. 

Weights and measures : Barker. 



Wem : Vane. 

Wessex : Brownlow. 

Westmoreland. See " Ormside." 

West Riding : Stephenson. 

Wexford: Pfrench. 

Weybridge: Tylor. 

Whittin^on, Richard : Kennedy- 

Skipton. 
Wills: Fitzherbert, Hall, HaHopp, 

Maiden^ Sherwood. 
Wiltshire : Clark-Maxwell^ Powell. 

See " Leigh." 
Wit and humour : Prickman. 
Wombridge : Morris. 
Worcestershire: Burton, Windle, See 

" Bushley," " Pershore." 

Yate: Fox. 

Yeovil : Batten. 

York : Skaife. 

Yorkshire : Baildon. See " Asolf ," 
»'Danby," "Dewsbury," "Hali- 
fax," « Leeds," " West Riding." 
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